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I’ RE FACE. 


The design of this work is sufficiently explained in the Introductory 
Chapter. I would here, however, make a few additional remarks, if only 
to express my great obligations to some of the authors referred to in the 
subsequent pages. And first to my friend, Mr. J. W. Salter, for his assistance 
and advice in describing, grouping, and comparing the fossils, all the 
most characteristic forms of which he has himself selected and drawn on 
wood. These woodcuts contain small figures either of species which 
have been discovered in the Silurian rocks of Britain since my former 
work was published, or of which better specimens have been obtained. 
The original typical forms so admirably delineated, according to their 
natural size, by Mr. James De C. KSowerby, in the * Silurian System,* 
have been transferred from his etchings on copper to lithographic stones ; 
and being classified and re-arranged, are presented in thirty-seven plates' 
at tlic end of this volume. In regard to its illustrations, therefore, the 
‘Siluria* now oftered to the public is a faithful outline of my previous 
labours and also of our present knowledge of the older paleozoic rocks, 
as registered in the noble series of organic life collected in the Government 
Museum of Practical Geology. 

The cliief deficiency in this part of the work, wdiich my old friends will 
remark, is the absence of the beautiful lithographs of the Corals of the 
‘ Silurian System,’ drawn under the superintendence of my able associate, 
Mr. Lonsdale, and so lucidly di^scribed by him. These zoophytes not having 
been etclied on copper, like the other organic remains, could not be trans- 
ferred ; and a selection has, therefore, been made of the most typical forms 
only, as represented in certain woodcuts. In naming and describing them, 
a few errata, alluded to in the volume, Avould liave been avoided, had I 
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submitted the proofs, while going through the press, to the critical eye of 
the same valued friend, whose assistance was of so much service to me in 
preparing tlie original * Silurian System/ and who, notwithstanding liis state 
of liealth and absence from London, has kindly enabled me to make those 
corrections. 

But passing over these and other defects, which might have been avoided 
had I been less engaged in dilferent occupations, I trust that my main 
object will have been obtained, in presenting a clear, general view of the 
succession of jirimcval life, and in rendering the earlier pages of geological 
history accessible to many readers. 

To render the work a vade mecnm of geologists, on which foreigners, as 
well as my countrymen, might depend, a coloured map is annexed, which 
is simply a reduction of the geological map of Wales and the adjacent region 
of Britain prepared by Professor Ramsay and the Government Surveyors, 
under Sir IL T. l)e la Beche, and wherein the order of the Silurian Rocks 
and their relations to overlying deposits are best displayed. The reader 
who may wish to examine the details of any one district, has only to look at 
the large figures inscribed on this map, which refer him to each sheet, 
illustrated in detail by the Government geologists. The friends who sup- 
ported me when 1 ventured to prepare my original map of the Silurian 
region (at a time when a large jmrtion of the country had not even been 
represented in the Ordnance maps) will observe lliat the main fi*atnres of 
the range of the Silurian Rocks (Lower and Upper), and their relations 
to occrlfjing deposits, remain as I had traced them. The fundamental 
change made by my successors is, that nearly all tlic AVelsli country 
coloured in my original map as the Cambrian of Sedgwick, and supposed 
to be occupied by rocks lower than those I described has been shown to 
be composed of their exact equivalents. In other Avords, the tract ex- 
tending westwards from the Longmynd, which I long ago reduced to 
order, as best exhibiting the Cambrian and Lower Silurian types of Shrop- 
shire and Montgomeryshire, contains the same geological series as the 
moHutains of N. Wales; the Cambrian rocks and the equivalent of the 
Lingula Hags, (lowest Silurian of the Survey), both inclusive. 

It has truly been a subject of deep regret to me, that an old and 
cherished friend, with whom I liad long worked in foreign as well as 
British lands, and avIiosc powerful mind and brilliant eloquence liave 
thrown so mucli light on the science Avhich wo mutually cultivate, should, 
of late years, Iiave so strenuously objected to this application of the term 
Lower Silurian. IJiit here the reader must remember, that the question 
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lias been determined by many competent and independent authoritios, all 
of them equally the friends of my distinguished associate as of myself. 
They have, in short, extended to the more complicated regions of Wales, the 
cession which I originally described in memoirs, map, and sections, illus- 
trative of the adjacent Silurian counties.^ 

Indicating, as I have always done, a great difTerence in tlie organic re- 
mains of the Lower and Upper Silurian, I firmly adhere to my old view of tlie 
union of these two groups in one system of life. Aloof from tlieir common 
facies, a careful revision of all the Silurian fossils in the Government 
Museum, collected from various parts of the British Isles., lias led the 
pahcoiitologists of that institution to the belief, that nearly one hundred 
species are common to the Lower and Upper divisions of the Silurian 
system ; even excluding tin; Upper Caradoc, or intermediate zone, from 
the estimate. [See also the work, ‘ The Pala;ozoic Fossils of the Cambridge 
Museum,’ and the Tabular List, with comments, in the Appendices A., B.] 
Those persons who may wish to trace the historical evidences relating to 
the original researches, will do well to read a condensed sketch by that 
sound geologist, one of my first instructors. Dr. Fittonf, who clearly ex- 
posed the state of the subject in the year 1841, correctly noticing the 
effect also produced by other early labourers in the same field, among 
whom my most efficient coadjutor was the Rev. T. T. Lewis, of Aymestry. 
On the other hand, in addition to the various communications by Professor 
Sedgwick and myself, practical geologists will peruse with interest the 
memoirs of Bowman, Sharpe, and other authors published in the Pro- 
ceedings and Journal of the Geological Society of London ; as well as the 
work of Professor Phillips ‘ On the iVIalvcrn and Abberley Hills,’ a truly 
philosophical view of that Silurian region. 

One of the most successful efforts to apply the true palmozoic succession 
to a distant part of Europe was made by my eminent and lamented friend 
Leopold von Buch f, who, simply by comparing fossils sent to him by 
General Tcheft'kine with the types published in my former work, demon- 
strated that true Silurian rocks were developed in various parts of Russia. 
The work on Russia and the Ural IVIoiintains, by my associates de Ver- 
neuil, von Keyserling, and myself, was, however (I hope I may say it 


* Scio some good general recent observations bearing on this question, by J.IJ. Jukes, F.K.t?. 
(Journ. Cleol. Soe. Dublin, voh vi., President’s Discourse, p. 88.). 

t Kdinbnrgli Heview, April, 1841, vol. exl vii. p. 1. ; see also Quarterly licview, ISJll, vol. 
Ixiv., p. 102. 

t I’oitrago Gcbirgs-lbrmationen in Ku'isTaiid, llerliu, 1810. 
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without presumption), the iirst which, in extending those results to IIk^ 
north-western edge of Asia, developed a complete ascending series o\cr 
the larger half of Europe, from the oldest known fossiliferous strata, to the 
youngest tertiary deposits. 

In perusing the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, which indicat<5 the. 
parallelism of the palasozoic rocks of France, Spain, and the United States 
of America to those of Britain, geologists will at once recognize the vast 
amount of knowledge which has been contributed by my dear and en- 
lightened companion, M. Edouard de Verneuik 

To my other numerous foreign contemporaries, and especially to M. Bar- 
rande, who have seen reason to apply to their own lands the classification 
and nomenclature first elaborated in the ancient kingdom of the Silures, 
I also tender my grateful acknowle<lgraents. May the following pages not 
be without use in stimulating them to bring the older rocks of their re- 
spective countries into a closer comparison with our British types, than 1 
have been able to effect in the present outline! 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION — ORIGINAL SILURIAN RESEARCHES. — DESIGN OF 

THIS WORK. 

The earliest condition of the earth is necessarily the darkest period 
of its geological history. The favourite hypothesis concerning the 
origin of the planet, founded on astronomical and j)hysical analogies, 
is, that it assumed the form of a flattened spheroid from rotation on 
its axis when in a fluid state. Reasoning upon this idea, and look- 
ing to the structure of those rocks which either lie at great depths 
or have been extruded from beneath, the geologist lias inferred that 
the crystalline masses. Including granites which issued out from be- 
low all other rocks, and constitute possibly their existing substratum, 
were at one time in a molten state. The theory of a central heat, 
at first sufficiently intense to maintain the whole terrestrial mass in 
a state of fusion, but subsequently so far dissipated by radiation 
into space, as to allow the superficial portion to become solid, has 
been adopted by the greater number of philosophers who have 
grappled with the difficult problem of the first conditions of our 
planet. Most of them likewise have believed that all the great out- 
bursts of igneous matter, by which the crust has been penetrated 
and its surface diversified, were merely outward signs of the con- 
tinned internal aetivity of that primordial heat, now much repressed 
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by the accumulations of ages, and of which our present volcanoes arc 
feeble indications. If, then, the mathematician has correctly ex- 
plained the causes of the shape of the globe, tlic geologist confinns 
his views when, examining into the nature of its oldest massive 
crystalline rocks, he sees in them clear proofs of the effects of intense 
heat. This original crust of the earth was subse(piently, we may believe, 
broken up by protruded masses, whicli, issuing in a melted condition, 
constituted the axes and centres of mountain chains. Kach great 
igneous eruption gave out substances that became, on cooling, solid 
rocks, which, when raised into the atinosplicrc, constituted lands 
that wevG exposed to innumerable wasting agencies ; and thus afforded 
materials to be spread out as deposits upon the shores and bed of the 
ocean. In these hypothetical views concerning the production of the 
earliest sediments formed underwater, we seem to reach a pil’uary 
source ; and once atlmitting that large superficial areas were origi- 
nally occupied by igneous rocks, we have in them a liasis from 
which the first sedimentary materials were obtained. 

Tlic earlier eruptions having necessarily occasioned elevations at 
some points and collapses or depressions at others, such changes of 
outline, aided by tlie grinding action of water, would occasion the 
formation of bands of sediment, whicii, adapting themselves to the 
inequalities of the surface, must have been of une([ual dimensions in 
different parts of their range. In this way we may imagine how, 
by a repetition of the processes of elevation and denudation, the 
earliest exterior rugosities of the earth would be in some places 
incv(*ascd, while in others they would be placed beyond the influence 
of sedimentary accumulation. May we not also infer, tliat the nu- 
merous molten rocks of great dimensions which were suddenly 
evolved from the interior at subsequent periods, must have made 
enormous additions to tlic solid crust of the earth, and have con- 
stituted grand sources for the augmentation of new strata ? 

Turning from the igneous rocks to cryslallinc stratified deposits. 
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we now know that a great portion of the micaceous schists^ 
chlorltic and quartzose rocks^ clay-slates, and limestones, once 
called primary, were of later origin. Many of these are nothing 
more tlian subaqueous sediments of various epochs, which have been 
altered and crystallized at periods long subsequent to their accumu- 
lation. This inference has been deduced from positive observation, 
liocks, for example, have been tracked from the districts where they 
are crystalline, to spots where the mechanical and subaqueous origin 
of the beds is obvious, and from the latter to localities where the same 
strata arc wholly unchanged, and contain organic remains. Iransi- 
tions arc thus seen from compact quartz rock, in which the grains 
of silica arc scarcely discoverable with a powerful lens, to strata in 
which the sandy, gritty, and pebbly particles bespeak clearly that 
the whole range was originally accumulated under water. Other 
passages occur from crystalline, chlorltic, and micaceous schists, to 
those elay-slatcs which are little more than consolidated mud, and 
from crystalline marble to common earthy limestone, in which 
organic remains abound. These and similar metamorphoses embrace 
the consideration of changes, like those, for example, by which or- 
dinary limestone has been converted into dolomite and sulphate of 
lime or gypsum, or shale into mica-schist, as is seen in the se- 
condary and tertiary rocks of the Alps.* 

Elementary works will have, indeed, informed the student, that 
such changes of the original sediment have been generally ac- 
counted for by the influence of great heat proceeding from the 
interior of the earth, and which at diflTerent former periods mani- 
fested its power in the eruption of granites, syenites, porphyries, 
greenstones, and other substances formed by fusion. Let it, how- 
ever, be understood, that the prodigious extent to which the meta- 
morphism of the original strata has been carried in mountain- 
chains, and at different periods through all formations, though often 

* See Alps, Apennines, &c. Quart. Joiirn. Geol. Soc. Loud. vol. v. p. 157. ct seq. 
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probably conncctcJ with such igneous outbursts, must have re- 
sulted from a far mightier agency than that which was produc- 
tive of the mere eruptions of molten matter or igneous rocks. Ihe 
latter arc, in fact, but partial excrescences in the vast spread o( 
the stratified crystalline rocks, — symptoms only ol‘ the grand 
changes which resulted from deep-seated causes ; [)robably from the 
combination of heat, steam, and electricity, acting together with an 
intensity very powerful in former periods. 

Processes now going on in nature on a small scale, or imitated 
artificially by man, may enable us to comprehend imperfectly in 
what manner some of these infinitely grander ancient metamorphoses 
were effected ; and the experimental science of chemistry, when more 
extensively applied to the analysis of rocks, will, it is hoi>cd, some 
day reveal still more important truths in this, which is still one 
of the most obscure points in the range of geological jdiononicna. 

But speculations on such physical operations as those which have 
affected the surface of the earth, arc not here called for. At all 
events, the earliest of the phenomena, with which alone we are at 
present concerned, or the first foriiiatiun of the known crust of the 
planet, belongs to a period in which no definite order, — sfiJJ Jess any 
trace of life, — has boon deciphered by liuinan labour.* 

The design of this Avork is much more attainable. Its aim is to 
mark the most ancient strata in Avbicli the proofs of sedimentary 
or aqueous action arc stil visible, — to note the geological position of 
those beds Avhich in various countries offer the first ascertained signs 
of life, and to develop the succession of de])osits, where not obscured 
by metamorphism, that belong to such protozoic zones. In thus 
adhering only to subjects capable of being investigated, it Avill 

* 'rii(3 reader who desires to study the laws by wliieh tlic superficial tempera- 
ture of the earth has been regulated in the immensely long subsequent geolo- 
gical ])eriods, will find them well explained in the profound essay of Mr.W. 
Hopkins, “ On (he causes of clianges of clhnate at different geological periods,” 
Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. Loud. vol. viii. p. 
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be seen, that geology, modern as she is among the sciences, has 
reveal(Klto us, that during cycles long anterior to the creation of the 
hiiinaii race, and while the surface of the globe was passing from one 
condiHon to another, Avhole races of animals — each group adapted 
to the physical conditions in which they lived — were successively 
created and exterminated. It is to the first stages only of this 
grand and long series of former accumulations, and to the crea- 
tures entombed in them, that attention is now directed. 

The convictions at which I have arrived being the result of many 
5" ears of research, I have been urged by numerous friends to give a 
condensed, and, as far as is practicable, a popular view of the oldest 
sedimentary rocks and of their chief organic remains, and thus to 
throw into one moderate-sized volume the essence of my large 
works *, as sustained by the publications of many other authors. 

Geologists are now pretty generally agreed, that the oldest organic 
remains which are traceable, pertain to the lower division of the 
rocks termed Silurian; but before any description of these ancient 
deposits, or of those preceding them, is given, a few Avords are 
required, in explanation of the researches by Avhich our acquaintance 
Avith the earliest vestiges of life and order in the protozoic Avorld has 
been attained. 

One of the chief steps Avhich led to the present classification, as 
admitted by my contemporaries, Avas the establishment of the 
^ Silurian System ’ of rocks and their imbedded fossils. Before the 
labours Avhich terminated in the publication of the Avork so named, 
no one had unravelled the detailed sequence and characteristic fossils 
of any strata of a higher antiquity than the Old Bed Sandstone ; and 
even that formation Avas only knoAvn to be the natural base of tlie 
Carboniferous or Mountain limestone, and to contain a fcAv unde- 
scribed fossil fishes. Not only Avere the relations and contents of all 

* Sue Silurian System, Murchison, 1839 ; and Russia in Europe and the Ural 
IVfountuius, by Murchison, dc Verucuil, anddc Koyscrling (J. Murray, 1845 ). 
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tlie inferior strata undefined, but even many rocks wlilcli arc now 
known to be younger than the Silurian, were then considered to 
be of much more remote antiquity. No one had then surmised, 
that the great scries of hard slates with limestones and fossils, which 
have since been termed Devonian, is an equivalent of the Old 
Red Sandstone, and younger than, as well as distinct from, the de- 
posits of the still older Silurian era. On tlie contrary, British 
authorities believed (and I was myself so tu light) that the sc listose 
and subcry stalline rocks of Devonshire and Cornwall were about 
the most ancient of the vast undigested heaps of greywackc. In 
short, the best geologists'* of my early days were accustomed to 
leave off with such rocks, as constituting obscure heaps of sedi- 
ment, in and below which no succession of ‘ strata as iden ified 
by their fossils ” could be detected. TIic result of research, how- 
ever, has been the elimination of several well-defined groups, all 
of which were formerly merged in the unmeaning German term 
* grauwacke.’ (Sec Chap. 14.) 

Desirous of throwing light on this dark subject, I consulted my 
valued friend and instructor. Dr. Buckland, as to the region 
most likely to afford evidences of order, and by his advice I 
first explored, in 1831, the banks of the Wye between Hay and 
Builth. Discovering a considerable tract in Hereford, Radnor, 
and Shropshire, wherein large masses of grey-coloured strata rise 
out from beneath the Old lied Sandstone, and contain fossils dificring 
from any which were known in the superior deposits, I began to 
classify these rocks. After four years of consecutive labour, I as- 
signed to them (1835) the name Silurian, deriving it from the portion 
of England and Wales, in which the successive formations are 
clearly displayed, and wherein an ancient British people, the Silures, 
under their king Caradoc (Caractacus), had opposed a long and 

* See those classical works, the first Geological Map of Mr. Grecnough, and the 
Geology of England and Wales, by the llev. W. D. Conybeare. 
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valorous resistance to the Homans. Having first, in the year 1833, 
separated these deposits* into four formations, and shown that 
each is characterized by peculiar organic remains, I next di- 
vided them (1834, 1835) into a lower and upper group, both of 
which I hoped would be found applicable to wide regions of the 
earth. After eight years of labour in the field and closet, the proofs 
of the truth of those views were more fully published in the work 
entitled the * Silurian System ’ (1839). 

During my early researches, it was shown that the lowest of these 
(1833) fossil-bearing strata reposed, in the west of Shropshire, on a 
very thick accumulation of still older sediment, as exposed in the 
ridge of the Stiper Stones, and the Longmynd mountain ; and the 
strata of the latter not offering a vestige of foimer life, they were 
consequently tenned unfossiliferous grey wacke. 

At that time it was also sii 2 )posed, that the contiguous slaty region 
of North AValcs, then under the examination of Professor Sedgwick, 
consisted of rocks, in 2 )art fossiliferous, and of an enormous thick- 
ness, which rose uj), according to my friend and fellow labourer, 
from beneath my Silurian types. Hence, another term, or that of 
Cambrian, was afterwards, or in the year 1836, ajqdied to masses 
su[) 2 )osed to be inferior, before their true relations to the Silurian 
strata of Shrojishire and IMontgomery shire had been ascertained. 
This assumed inferiority of jiosition in the slaty rocks of North 
Wales being considered a fixed jioint, it was naturally thought, 
that such lower formations, the fossils of wdiich were then unde- 
scribed, would be found to contain a set of organic remains, 

* For ilic first tabular view of these four formations, the bottom one resting on 
the unfossiliferous grcywacke of the Longmynd, see Proceedings Geol. Soc. Lond. 
vol. ii. p. 11., Jan. 1834. The characteristic fossil species were even then enume- 
rated, and hence the classification which is now sustained is essentially twenty years 
old. It had even been previously stated by me, that the lowest known fossil- 
bearing formation, or the ‘ black trilobite schists and flags of Llandeilo, probably ex- 
ceeded in thickness any of the superior groups' — Proc. Geol. Soc. vol. i. p. 476. 1833. 
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differing as a whole from those of my classified and puhlishod 
Siluriiin system. Witli other geologists, there foiv, I waited lor 
the production of the fossils which might typify such sujijiosed 
older sediments; for in ohtaiiiing all the knowledge I had then 
acquired, by receding from upper strata whose contents were known, 
to lower and prcvitmsly unknown rocks, I liad invariably found that 
the latter were characterized by many distinct and new organisms. 
This fact, which had been first established in the tertiary and 
secondary deposits, was thus proved to be universally applicable by 
the occurrence of similar distinctions in the Carboniferous, Old lied, 
and Silurian rocks. 

It was, however, in vain that we looked to the production of a 
peculiar type of life from the ^ Cambrian * rocks. Silurian fossils 
were alone found in them ; and the reason has since become mani- 
fest. The labours of many competent observers in the last fifteen 
years have proved that these rocks arc not inferior in position, 
as they were supjiosed to be, to the lowest stratified rocks of my 
Silurian region of Shrojishirc and the adjacent i)arts of Montgo- 
meryshire, hut are merely extensions of the same strata ; and liencc 
tlie lookecl-for geological and zoological distinctions coidd never 
have been realized. In the following chapters it wu'II be shown 
how Sir II. De la Beche, Professors Painsay and K. Forbes, with 
Mr. Salter, and other geologists and palneontologists, have demon- 
strated, that the fossil-hearing rocks of North "Wales arc both in 
their order and contents the absolute equivalents of the chief 
mass of the strata which had been described and named by me 
^ Lower Silurian ’ in Shropshire and Montgomeryshire. These 
Government geologists have used my nomenclature In all their 
works relating to North Wales, and have, in short, determined the 
question physically as well as zoologically.* 

But although in 1839, when iny first work was completed, I held, 

* See also Phillips, on the Malvern and Abberley Hills. — Memoirs, Geol. Surv. 
Vol. ii. Pt. 1 . 1848 . 
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in common with Professor Sedgwick, tlic erroneous idea of the 
infni-Silurian position of ilie rocks of North Wales, I soon saw 
reason to abandon that view, and to adopt (in the year 1841) 
the opinion which I have subsequently maintained. Thirteen years 
have elapsed since I was persuaded that the view 1 then took 
must bo adhered to ; first, because it had been ascertained, that in 
Scandinavia, Kussia, Bohemia, and other countries, the oldest traces 
of former life were the same as the lower Silurian types of the 
British Isles; — and next, because many of the fossils figured in 
my work as Lower Silurian had been detected in the slates of 
Snowdon, which were then considered to lie near the bottom of 
the so-called * Cambrian rocks.’ 

The leading object, therefore, of the present work is, I repeat, 
to bring out the ^ Silurian System,’ not as a mere abridgment of its 
original form ; but such as it finally became in the year 1849, when 
it was honoured with the highest distinction which the Royal Society 
bestows*, and what it has proved to be, with the geographical and 
other additions made to it by the government surveyors at home, 
and by numerous geologists in other countries. 

In extending my own researches to various distant lands, I found 
that as the true base of all rocks containing fossil remains was clear 
in Scandinavia, Russia, and Bohemia, and as the same fact was 
announced from North America, it was no longer difficult to describe 
the whole organic scries from a hv(j inning y and thus to record the 
succession of animals from their earliest known developments. 
In a word, as chroniclers of lost races, iny associates and myself 
were enabled to register in our ^ Russia and the Ural Mountains,’ 
the types of former creatures from their apparent dawn. To the 
first chai)tcr3 of that work, the reader is referred as fully ex- 
planatory of views which arc liere reiterated, f Then it was, 

* The Copley ^ledal. 

t The reader who desires to consult the documents which explain how my 
induction was arrived at, is referred to a memoir entitled,' “On the meanin" at- 
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tliat positive proofs, derived from a wide field of observation, 
enabled us to coiniiiencc geological history, with an account of 
the entombment of tlic earliest animals recognizable in the crust 
of the globe ; and also to indicate the successive conditions which 
prevailed upon the surface, in a long scries of ages, and during the 
many changes of outline which i)rcccded the present state of the 
planet. Then it was, that looking to the whole history of former 
life, as exhibited in the strata, it was demonstrated from pheno- 
mena in one great empire alone (as had to a great extent been 
shown in Britain), that during the formation of the sediments 
which compose the crust of the earth, the animal kingdom had 
been at least three times entirely renovated; the secondary and 
tertiary periods having each been as clearly characterized by a 
distinct fauna as the primeval series. In the work on llussia the 
sequence was thus followed out truly, from the most ancient fossil- 
bearing strata to the most recent stages in the geological series. 

tached to the term Silurian during the last ten years,” whiili will indicate to him 
all iny successive publications on this subject, Including a geologii'ul map of 
England and AVales, published by the Society for the Billusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, in 1843. (Journal of (»eol. Soc. Lond. vol. viii. p. 173. Sec also the 
memoir entitled, “ On the meaning attached to the term ‘Cambrian System,* and 
on the evidence since obtained of its being geologically synonymous with the pre- 
viously established term ‘Lower Silurian.’” — Journ. Oeol. Soc. Lond. vol. iii. 
p. 1G5.) At the same time that I must protest against the recent proposal to absorb 
my Lower Silurian into his Cambrian Kocks, let me record my high estima- 
tion of the original memoirs of Professor Sedgwick, espeeially those on North 
AVales, Cumberland, and the ndjaceiii counties, which stand ii])on their own in- 
trinsic merits. The pulillcation on the ]>alieozoic fossils of the Cambridge 
iMuseum, wbich he is bringing out in conjunct ion with Professor IVPCoy, will be, 

I doubt not, a lasting monument in the history of geological scicuiee. If tlnit 
work had been published (eighteen years ago, or in 1830, my friend, seeing that 
his Ihila and my Llandeilo roc^ks were identical, might have proposed (althoiigli my 
fossils were first named and classified) that the Lower Silurian should be merged 
in the Cambrian. IJut, now that the terms Lower and Upper Silurian have been 
adopted m even-y country, the cpicstion is settled. My dec?p regret on the oc- 
casion of this dilTerenccof opinion has been expressed in the Preface; for in general 
views, as in iirivutc friendship, we are cordially united. 
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In this volume attention is ehiefly restricted to what has proved 
to be the protozoic, or first era of life. The plan, therefore, pur* 
sued will be, so far, similar to that which was adopted in the earlier 
chapters of the work on liussia ; and these first leaves of geological 
history will be written from the clear traces of a beginning, — a 
plan Avhich, for want of knowledge, was impracticable in Britain 
when the ‘ Silurian System ’ was published. 

After a sliort sketch of the earliest and unfossiliferous sedi- 
ments, full descriptions will be given of the Silurian rocks 
(Lower and Upper), followed by very brief accounts of the three 
overlying groups of palaeozoic life, the Devonian, Carboniferous, 
and Permian. 

The Devonian rocks were in previous years knowm only as the Old 
Bed Sandstone, a name which has, indeed, become classical through 
the writings of Hugh Miller. These were termed Devonian, because 
the strata of that age in Devonshire, though very unlike the Old 
Red Sandstone of Scotland, Hereford, and the South Welsh counties, 
contain a much more copious and rich fossil fauna, and were de- 
monstrated to occupy the same intermediate position between the 
previously described Silurian and Carboniferous rocks. At that 
time, however, none of the fossil fishes of the Scottish or English 
Old Red had been found in the sandstones, slates, schists, or lime- 
stones of Devonshire, or the Rliinc, and objections might have been 
raised to the opinion formed of the age of the deposits. But the 
discovery made in Russia*, and afterwards extended to Belgium and 
the Rhenish provinces, of Scottish ichthyolites being associated with 
numerous mollusca of the Devonshire rocks, firmly established the 
truth of the comparison. 

The Carboniferous rocks, so elaborately and usefully developed 
in the British Isles, have been already well investigated by 
many writers, particularly by Professor Phillif)s, and have been found 

* See Uussia in Europe and the Ural Mountains, vol. i. p. C4. 
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to extoml, like tlu> Silunan ami Do 
lu all tiuarters of tlu> <?lol)o. 

Ihc groat primeval or pnla'ozoiu 


voniaii, over iinnioiiise r(‘j»ioii 3 


series is imw known to ter- 


luinate upwarils, in Europe, with ecrtaln deposits, tor wliicli, in the 
year 1841, 1 sui»;gestcd the name of rerinian. In the early days of 
geological science in England, this group Avas classed with the Kew 
lied Sandstone, of which it Avas supposed to form the base. But ex- 
tended researches have shown from the character of its imbedded 
remains, that it is linked to the carboniferous deposit on Avhich 
it rests, and is entirely distinct from the Trias, or New Red Sand- 
stone, Avhich, overlying it, forms the base of all the secondary rocks* 
The chief calcareous member of this Permian group Avas termed in 
England the Magnesian Limestone, in Germany the ‘Zeehstein;* 
but as magnesian limestones arc of all ages, and as the German 
^ Zochstoiii’ is but a part of a group, the other members of Avbich are 
knoAvn as ‘Kiipfer Schlofer ’ (copper slate), ‘ Jbithe todte licgciulc* 
(the LoAver Ncav Red of English geologists), &c,, it Avas manifest 
that a single name for the Avhole was much ncccled. After 
shoAving hoAV these A'ariously named strata constituted one natural 
group, I therefore jiroposcd to iiiy fellow-labourers, <le ^"erncuil and 
A. dc Keyserling, that the vast Russian territory of Perm should 
furnish the required name. The term Permian* has, indeed, been 
adopted by several (icrmaii authorities, and also by the Govern- 
ment Geological Surveyors of Britain. 

In the opening chapter on the geology of Russia, avc gave a gene- 
ral view of this palieozoic classification, as applied to Germany, 
France, Belgium, and North America; in all of Avlilch coun- 
tries, as Avell as in Russia, it Avas shown, that a similar ascending 
order prevailed, from a base line of recognizable Silurian life, tip 
through Devonian and Carboniferous deposits. In the nine years 
Avhich have elapsed since the issue of that Avork, considerable addi- 


* ‘ I’cnoen’ of D’Ouialius d’llalloy. (See Cliap. 12.) 
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tions liave been made to our knowledge, and all of them sustain 
tlie truth of our generalization. AVc then scarcely knew of the 
existence of true Silurian deposits in Germany; nearly all the grey- 
wacke of the lihenish provinces and the Ilartz having been assigned 
to the Devonian series. But since the opening out of the rich 
Silurian basin of Bohemia, which, in the hands of M. Barrande, 
has become the palaeozoic centre of the continent, Thuringia and 
Saxony have been also found to contain Silurian rocks. 

In Spain, several mountain chsdns have been shown by M. de 
Vemeuil to consist of Silurian, followed by Devonian and Car- 
boniferous rocks ; whilst, in Portugal, Mr. Sharpe has described the 
first and last of these groups. Even Sardinia has exhibited, under 
the scrutiny of General A. della Marmora, her Silurian and super- 
jacent coal deposits. Again, as Devonian and Carboniferous strata 
overlie older rocks in North Africa, and Devonian fossils occur to- 
wards Central Africa* and at the Cape of Good Hope, there are 
already fair grounds for believing, that a similar order pervades the 
axial lines or ancient mountains of that vast continent. 

In north-western Asia, tlie chief features of which arc described 
by Humboldt and Rose, my colleagues and myself have explained, 
how the Silurian rocks of the Ural chain are succeeded by younger 
palaeozoic deposits, and Pierre do Tchihatcheff has indicated a great 
extension of similar formations over large tracts of Southern Siberia 
and the Altai mountains; whilst in north-eastern Siberia, Adolf 
Ennan has traced such rocks even to the Sea of Ochotsk. 

In the giant Himalaya mountains, and in Ilindostan, where till 
recently no systematic labours had been devoted to the older 
strata, we now know, that Silurian rocks, covered by secondary or 
mezozoic deposits, exist in those the highest mountains of the world ; 

* For North Africa, see Coquand, Bull, de la Soc. Gcol. de France, 2nde Seric, 
vol. iv. p. 1188- Some of the fossils collected by the enterprising traveller 
Overweg arc also Devonian. For South Africa, the reader must consult a 
Memoir by Mr. Bain, not yet published in the Quart. Journ. Gcol. Soc. Lond. 
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and that the Upper Punjaub contains a limestone charged with well- 
known carboniferous fossils, reposing, as in England, upon a red sand- 
stone.* There is, indeed, every reason to believe that the mountain 
chains of Tartary and China arc composed, to a great extent, of 
these older rocks; for whilst extensive coal-fields have been long 
worked in the environs of the capital, Pekin, Devonian fossils of the 
very same species as those of England and the continent have 
recently been sent from Kwangsi, far to the south of Shangai. 
Other fossils, identified by do Koninck as Devonian forms, were 
brought by M. Itier, from the Yuennan province, one hundred leagues 
north of Can ton. f 

In Australia, where a very short time since reference could be 
made only to rocks of the Carboniferous and Dev*)nian age J, we hear 
of true Silurian strata containing fossils like those of the llntish 
Isles. Some species seem undistinguishable. § 

In South America, the lofty Cordilleras and plateaux, whose 
mineral characters had been so admirably described by Humboldt, 
are shown by Alcide d’Orbigny to consist in great part of such 
ancient sediments. Still more clearly has North America been found 
to contain a vast succession of these palieozoie rocks, and especially 
of their lower members. Numerous geologists of the United States 
have demonstrated, that their ancient strata followed the same order 
on a very grand and usually unbroken scale (particularly in the 

* The Iliniahiyan data arc described, by Capt. R. Stracbey ; those of the Upper 
Punjaub, by Dr. A. Fleming. (Quart. Journ. Geol. Soe., vol. vii. p. 292., and 
vol. ix. p. 189.) 

I See a deseriplion of the Chinese coal-field near Pekin, by Kovanko, Ann. dcs 
Mines de Riissie, An. 1838, p. 191. Xo geologist ean peruse ^Mr. Fortune’s 
lively description of the lloliea mountains without suspecting, that a fine primeval 
succession may there be found. For the Chinese fossils, see Davidson, Q, Journ. 
Geol. Soc. Loud. vol. ix. p. 3o3.; and de Koninck, Bull. Acad. Roy. Sc. Belg. 
vol. xiii. pt. 2. p. 413. 

J See Str/.elecki’s Australia, Foss. Fauna, Morris; M‘Coy, Ann. Nat. Hist. 1847. 

§ Memoir by the llev. W. B. Clarke, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soe. Lond., vol. viii. ; 
see also his collections, and those at the Government Museum. 
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western region); doubtless due to their having been exempted in 
such tracts from the intrusion of igneous rocks. Spread out in 
enormous sheets over the southern districts of Upper Canada^ the 
Lower Silurian strata, invariably so called by every American geo- 
logist*, are there based on unfossiliferous slates, limestones and sand- 
stones reposing on crystalline rocks, which, extending far northwards, 
arc surmounted by other sedimentary masses similar to strata of the 
United States, and where Silurian fossils have been detected in 
limestones amid the polar ices. Adjacent to the southern end of this 
continent, similar remains have been collected by Darwin in the 
Falkland Islands. 

In few of tliose regions, liowever, with the exception of North 
America (certainly not in the British Isles, where the strata are in 
many parts much obscured by igneous outbursts), is the sequence so 
undisturbed as in Scandinavia and European Hussia. There, the 
successive primeval deposits extend over a large portion of the earth 
in regular sequence and in an unaltered state. Hence, though 
to the unskilled eye, Russia presents only a monotonous and un- 
dulating surface, chiefly occupied by accumulations of mud, sand, 
and erratic blocks, its framework, wherever it can be detected, 
exhibits a clear ascending series. The older sedimentary strata, 
deviating only slightly from horizontality, are there overlaid by 
widely- difiused masses of those Permian rocks which constitute the 
true termination of the long palaeozoic period. 

The following pages, as before said, will bo chiefly devoted to 
the Silurian or first stages of this primeval series. They will be 
Illustrated by woodcuts representing the most important organic re- 
mains, and certain typical, pictorial scenes, as well as vertical sec- 
tions, chiefly taken from my original work. Faithful transfers from 
the original plates of the ^Silurian System* will also be given, 

* See particularly the wo^ks of James Hall and Dale Owen, the Reporfs of 
Logan — the chief geologist of Canada — and the new general map of Marcou. 
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in a rearranged form, and with the modern nomcnelaturc of the 
fossils. 

If all the succeeding primeval rocks were to obtain the same amount 
of illustration as the Silurian, this work would be expanded far beyond 
the limits to which I must restrict it. The younger palaeozoic, or 
the Devonian, Carboniferous, and PermiaT* deposits, will therefore 
receive only such a description as may be sufficient to give the student 
a general view, and stimulate him to acquire a fuller acquaintance 
with them by consulting the various works wherein they are circum- 
stantially described. But even the sketch of them in this volume 
will, it is hoped, suffice to show, that while the contiguous strata of 
two natural groups arc intimately linked together by containing 
some species which arc common to both, the pijiicipal fossils o each 
arc certainly peculiar. 

Although few mineral changes of the strata can be alluded to, an 
endeavour will be made to show, that gold, however it may now be 
spread over the surface, was originally accumulated in abundance in 
the older rocks only (especially in those which have been much 
altered), and in the associated eruptive masses. 

Lastly, it is to be observed, that as the true sequence of the oldest 
fossiliferous strata was first detected in the British Isles, so the geo- 
logical descrij)tions in this volume will be principally derived from 
our insular examples. At the same time, a general comparivsoii 
will be instituted with tlic contemporaneous I’ocks of different 
quarters of the globe. 

The importance of having, through patient surveys, mastered the 
obscuriticvS which (douded tlic history of the earlier periods of animal 
life will thus, it is hojied, be rendered obvious, in showing tJiat wc 
have now obtained as correct an insight into tlie first fossil- 
bearing formations as wc had previously acquired of the younger 
deposits. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BASE OF THE SILURIAN ROCKS, AND EARLIEST ZONE OF FORMER 

LIFE. 

ODTLIMRS, STBUOTUBE, AND ORDER OF THE OLDER ROCKS. — EARLIEST CRYSTALLINE 
ROCKS. — THE LOWEST DEPOSITS IN WHICH A TRITE SEDIMENTARY ORIGIN IS BEEN 
ARE USUALLY VOID OF SIGNS OF FORMER LIFE. 

ORDER OF SUCCESSION FROM SUCH UNFOSSILIFBROUS STRATA UPWARDS TO THE 
LOWEST ZONE IN WHICH FOSSIL REMAINS HAVE BEEN DETECTED IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The most ancient rocks in which traces of fossil animals have been 
detected vary much in structure and outline in the different coun- 
tries where they have been recognized. Wherever such masses have 
remained in a state of comparative quiescence, from the period when 
they were raised up from beneath a primeval ocean and have since 
been only slightly modified by physical causes, they arc necessarily 
unlike those rocks which, though formed at the same period and even 
composed of the same materials, have been penetrated by igneous 
matter, or subjected to alteration and dislocation through the action 
of heat, pressure, and other agencies. 

In Russia, for example*, where some of the oldest deposits have 
been only partially hardened since they were accumulated at the 
bottom of the sea, and have been merely elevated into low plateaus 
that have undergone no great change or disruption, they have 
scarcely any resemblance to rocks of the same age in the British 
Isles. When, however, we follow these soft primeval strata of Russia 

* Russia and the Ural Mountains, by Murchison, De Yerneuil, and Von Key 
serling, vol. i. p. 26 *. 


C 
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to the Ural Chain^ in which there are numerous rocks of eruptive 
character, we find that the beds, which on the west consist of mud 
and sand, have there been converted into crystalline schists, lime- 
stones, and quartz rocks. Startling, therefore, as it may seem to 
young geologists, the hillocks of slightly coherent mud, marl, and 
sand near St. Petersburg are truly of the same age as some of the hard 
slaty mountains of North Wales ; a fast which geological researches 
have established by proving, that the deposits of the two countries 
contain a similar group of organic remains, and occupy the same 
relative place in the series of formations which compose the crust 
of the globe. So also in North America, where strata of the same 
period, as seen in the United States and the British provinces, are 
usually in the state of ordinary sandstone, shale, and limestone, when 
traced westwards over vast prairies to the sources of the Missouri, 
are seen to have been also converted into crystalline rocks. This 
phenomenon occurs along those numerous ancient cracks in the 
crust of the earth through which the igneous materials were evolved 
which specially mark the range of the Bocky Mountains and other 
prolongations of the Andes.* 

This is the change which geologists call metamorphism. For, as 
the strata have been penetrated in many places by granites, por- 
phyries, and other rocks which were once in a state of fusion, so 
it is inferred that their transmutation has resulted from the action of 
heat, and usually under the pressure of a former ocean. In such 
examples the age of the original sediment is the same, though the 
mineral aspect of the rocks in tracts distant from each other is so 
very diiferent. 

♦ See Stansburj's Exploration of the Great Salt Lake of Utah. Philadelphia, 
1852. The fofisils collected by this enterprising engineer and geographer are 
described by Professor James Hall, and prove the existence, if not of Silurian, at 
all events of Devonian and carboniferous deposits, extending to the Mormon ter- 
ritory, where some of the lower strata, probably Silurian, are much metamorphosed 
and mineralized. 
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In like manner it will presently be shown, that the comparatively 
low hills of western Shropshire, and the contiguous districts of 
Montgomery, parts of Herefordshire, and the adjacent tracts of 
South Wales, where the Silurian system was originally established, 
present to the student, in an intelligible manner, an arrangement 
and succession of strata little altered, which he will have much 
more trouble in deciphering amidst the hard, rugged, metamorphic, 
and crystalline formations of the same age in North Wales; even now 
that obscurities have been removed by the labours of the eminent 
persons who have laboured in the arduous task of bringing that 
region into order.* He will also see in it the very same phenomenon 
as in the Ural and Rocky mountains, — the conversion of the oldest 
of such strata into crystalline schists (Anglesea). 

In Russia the Silurian rocks form either wide level plains, or 
low plateaus, whilst in other countries where they have been 
heaved up into mountains, they have a rounded outline, particularly 


* See particularly the Memoirs of Professor Sedgwick, descriptive of the North 
Welsh mountains, in the Proceedings of the Geol. Soc. of Lond., vol. ii. p. 679. ; 
vol. iii. p. 548. ; Quarterly Journ. Geol. Soc. Lond., vol. i. p. 5.; ib. p. 542. ; vol. iii. 
p. 133. ; also the Memoirs of Mr. Bowman, Reports of Brit. Association, 1841 ; 
Trans. Phil. Soc. Manch., vol. i. p. 194. ; of Mr. Sharpe, Proceedings, vol. iii. 
p. 74. ; ib. vol. iv. p. 10. ; Quarterly Joum. Geol. Soc. Lond., vol. ii. p. 283. ; 
Davis on Trcmadoc, ib. vol. ii. p. 70. See Ramsay and Aveline, Quarterly 
Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. iv. p. 294. Independently of his works on the Silurian 
System, and Russia and the Ural Mountains, the author of this volume refers 
to his memoirs. Lond. and Edin. PhU. Mag. 1835, p. 46.; Proceedings of the 
Geol. Soc., vol. i. p. 471.; ib. vol. iL pp. 11. and 119.; ib. vol. iii. p. 640.; ib. 
vol. iv. p. 70. ; Quarterly Joum. Geol. Soc. Lond., vol. i. p. 467. ; ib. vol. iii. 
pp. 1. and 165. But, above all, the geologist must consult the recently published 
maps and sections of the government surveyors, which have finally determined 
all questions at iss^. Of these, and particularly in reference to the complicated 
tracts of Wales, which he has so skilfully worked out with his associates. Pro- 
fessor Ramsay will soon publish a descriptive work in the volumes of the Go- 
vernment Survey, similar to that which has been done for the Malvern Hills and 
adjacent tracts by Professor Phillips. 
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>vhere they consist of schists, originally composed of mud, the fine 
grains of which have given rise to equable atmospheric attrition. 
When, on the central^, the shale and schist having been changed 
into hard slates, the sandstone into quartz rock, or the earthy 
limestone into crystalline marble, and particularly if the beds are 
highly indined, and penetrated by igneous rocks, then striking peaks 
or abrupt cliffs and gorges are donunant. 

Thus it is, that the Silurian rocks of different regions put on 
many external forms. In South Britain they are, necessarily, most 
varied in districts like western Shropshire, North Wales, and Cum- 
berland, where igneous and intrusive rocks have diversified the 
outline by expanding, breaking through^ and altering these sediments. 

Observation has now taught us of what materials the fundamental 
rocks consist in the different countries where they occur. In Scan- 
dinavia, for example, as in parts of North America, the masses 
beneath all those formations in which there are the slightest vestiges 
of Silurian life, are primary rocks, including granitic gneiss, mica- 
schist, as well as metalliferous schists and quartzosc crystalline 
masses. In Bohemia, however, as in Great Britain, and other 
portions of North America*, the lowest zone containing fossil re- 
mains is underlaid by very thick buttresses of earlier sedimentary 
accumulations, whether sandstone, schist, or slate, which, though 


* In North America this formation may also be termed azoic; for along 
the western portion of Lake Superior, and in the country extending southwards 
into the State of Michigan, ];ocks of this class rise from beneath the Potsdam 
sandstone, or lowest formation in which Silurian fossils are known. Citing the 
American authors, Foster and Whitney on the azoic rocks of Lake Superior, of 
King on those of the State of Missouri, of Logan on those of the British frontier, 
and of Engclmann on Texas, and placing them in relation to the excellent works 
of James Hall and Dale Owen, M, Desor has announced the Geological So- 
ciety of France, that in those regions there exists a vast formation of strata, 
in parts mctamorphic, of silicious sandstones, chloritic and quartzosc schists, cha- 
racterized by the absence of organic remains, and a great abundance of iron ore. 
Bulletin de la Soc. (leol. de France, 2 Ser., tom. ix. p. 342. 
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often occasionally not more crystalline than the fossiliferous beds 
above tliem, have yet afforded no sign of former beings. 

This is the important fact to which attention is first directed; 
for in such instances the geolo^t appeals to the book of nature 
where its leaves have undergone no great alteration. He sees before 
him an enormous pile or series of early subaqueous sediment, 
originally composed of mud, sand, or pebbles, the successive bottoms 
of a former sea, all of which have been derived from pre-existing 
rocks ; and in these lower beds, even where they are little altered,, 
he can detect no remains of former creatures. But lying upon them> 
and therefore evolved after them, other strata succeed, in which some 
few relics of a primeval ocean are discernible, and these again are 
every where succeeded by newer deposits in which many fossils occur* 
In this way, evidences have been fairly obtained to show, that the 
sediments which underlie the strata containing the lowest fossil re- 
mains constitute, in all countries which have been examined, the 
natural base or bottom rocks of the deposits termed Silurian. 

The hypothesis that all the earliest sediments have been so altered 
as to have obliterated the traces of any relics of former life which 
may have been entombed in them, is therefore opposed by examples 
of enormously thick and varied deposits beneath the lowest fossili- 
ferous rocks, and in which, if animal remains had ever existed, some 
traces of them would certainly be detected. 

A very few words need here be said of^hose crystalline rocks 
which in numerous regions have been the nuclei out of whose 
materials the very oldest recognizable sediments have been composed. 
Passing over the consideration of the most ancient granites, por- 
phyries, and other igneous rocks, there are doubtless also stratified 
crystalline rocks, which either lie under or have been raised from 
beneath all those deposits in which we can trace the signs of me- 
chanical and subaqueous action. 

Such rocks, formed, as 1 believe, at a period when the heat of the 
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surface of the earth was antagonistic to the existence of living beings^ 
unquestionably often form the axes or backbones of continents, upon 
the sides of which the oldest sedimentary formations have been de- 
posited. But it is unnecessary here to dwell further upon them; 
whilst in the sequel we shall have to indicate the inetamorphism of 
many formations of younger date. For the present work is, I repeat, 
simply intended as a popular sketch of the successive accumulation 
of those sedimentary strata wliich succeeded to the primary state of 
the planet, and in which the remains of the earliest known animals 
are entombed ; the physical conditions which accompanied such de- 
posits being duly noted. 

Now, in some regions where the oldest of these deposits (all of them 
once sca-bottoms) have been exempted from such change or meta- 
morphism, or very slightly subjected to it, we observe that the lowest 
sediments thus accumulated are void of traces of life. Proceeding 
in our researches, we next find that these, the most ancient grey- 
wacke grits and schists of geologists, which have been formed under 
water at the expense of previous rocks, are succeeded regularly, and 
without disorder, by other strata scarcely at all differing from the 
former in composition, in which, at various points of the surface of 
the globe, and at the same level or horizon, we here and there obtain 
the first glimpses of the same group of animal life. Once introduced 
to these primordial creatures, the inquirer into the subsequent opera- 
tions of nature meets thenceforward with a never-failing storehouse 


Gknebal Oudek of the Primeval Rocks. 
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Gneiss, &c. y ; granite x. 

of animal relics in all the formations which afterwards were suc- 
cessively accumulated. The accompanying diagram explains at a 
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glance this generalization^ as established by an appeal to the struc- 
ture of several countries, the rocks of which exhibit the first steps in 
this long series. 

In 1, the reader sees the older deposits formed out of the pre-exist- 
ing rocks, consisting of gneiss, &c. y, or granite or, whilst 2* represents 
the earliest zone wherein any notable signs of life occur ; and the 
overlying masses, 2, 3, 4, 5, stand for the mass of the formations into 
which the earliest primeval system of fossil animals is divided. 

We will presently consider this ascending order of stratum upon 
stratum, as it is presented to us in the region where the Silurian clas- 
sification began, and in the adjacent country of N. Wales, to which 
that classification has since been extended and applied by the 
government geological surveyors. In the mean time, let me repeat, 
that in Bohemia, as well as in N. America, there are crystalline 
rocks, which, from their underlying position, are known to be of 
higher antiquity than the azoic greywacke of the previous section. 
So also it is believed that in the north Highlands of the British 
Isles, and many other regions, there are equally ancient crystalline 
rocks. 

In no part of Siluria and Wales, however, are there any rocks of 
more remote age than the oldest greywacke in which no fossils are 
known. The pre-existing masses, out of whose materials the pebble- 
beds, sandstones, and schists of the Longmynd in Shropshire, and of 
the Llanberis and Harlech mountains in North Wales were formed, 
have either subsided and disappeared, or have been covered over by the 
strata under consideration. For, it is now ascertained that the schists 
of Anglesca, which from their crystalline character were once supposed 
to be more ancient than any other rocks of Wales, are simply an 
altered part of the same greywacke which constitutes the base of the 
Silurian series of deposits in the adjacent counties of Carnarvon and 
Merioneth. In other words, the* old slate and greywacke of An- 
glesca have been altered at one spot into chlorite and mica-schist. 
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in another into qnartz rock. Agreeing with Sir H. De la Beche 
and the government geological surveyors^ that this is the best ex- 
planation of the case, a small sketch is here annexed, to indicate 
the amount of curvature which these metamorphosed strata have 
undergone, as seen at the promontory of the South Stack Light- 
house, near Holyhead. 



Contorted Schists at the South Stack Lighthouse, Anolesea. 


These contorted, crystalline rocks of Anglesea, with their intruded 
granites, arc associated with stripes or patches, capriciously dis- 
tributed as it were, of different pala&ozoic rocks, of Silurian, Devo- 
nian, and Carboniferous age, thus forming a sort of kaleidoscope, 
which the most experienced geologist might have difficulty in un- 
ravelling; the outlines of which, formerly laid down in Green- 
ough’s Map of England, are now very accurately detailed in the 
sheets of the Government Survey The whole of the bands have a 
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Section or strike from S. S. W* to K. N.E., as may be seen in the 
annexed map. 

No sooner, however, do we pass the Menai Straits, and advance 
eastwards towards the west flank of the mountainous range of Snow- 
don, than we find huge buttresses of very ancient grey wacke grit, 
schist, slate, and sandstone, having the same direction, from S. S.W. to 
N. N. E., in which, though their sedimentary character is obvibus, and 
that they have not been altered as in Anglesea, no fossils have 
been detected through a thickness of many thousand feet. These 
are the true representatives of the Longmynd or bottom rocks of 
this work, and of which the crystalline schists of Anglesea are me- 
tamorphosed members. In other words, these unfossiliferous slaty 
rocks of North Wales, with their sandstones and grits, are now 
proved to be the equivalents of the strata of the Longmynd and 
Haughmond Hills, which were formerly described by me as types 
of that greywacke, which in ShropsUre rises from beneath all the 
formations containing fossils of the Silurian system. (See section 
below the map.) 

It is to these lowest known sedimentary rocks, whether in the 
Silurian region or in North Wales, that the government surveyors 
have restricted the term " Cambrian ; ” simply implying thereby, not 
that fossils may not be found in them, but that hitherto no traces of 
the Silurian forms have been detected in them. But such an ap- 
plication of Cambrian is not used in this work, because, when in- 
troduced by Professor Sedgwick, the term was employed, both by 
him and myself, as applying to a vast succession of fossilijerous strata, 
containing undescribed fossils, the whole of which were supposed to 
rise up from beneath the well-known Lower Silurian rocks. The 
government geologists have shown that this supposed order of infra- 
position was erroneous, and that all the fossiliferous rocks of North 
Wales, which had been called Cambrian before their included 
fossils were described, are physically the same strata as those which 
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had been laid down as Lower Silurian on the immediate west flank 
of the fundamental rocks of the Longmjnd. Naturally, therefore, 
these North Welsh or so-called Cambrian rocks have been found 
to be charged with Lower Silurian fossils. 

As the same authorities have thus recurred to the original typical 
tracts of Shropshire, a few words must here be said to explain the 
structure of that northern portion of Siluria, as laid down in my ori- 
ginal map and sections, with wliich the Cambria of Sedgwick has been 
60 clearly placed in parallel. The reader who desires to peruse a full 
description of these ancient rocks of the Longmynd, which form the 
mineral axis of Shropshire and Montgomeryshire, and are there seen 
to rise out from beneath all the fossil-bearing strata, may consult the 
21 st chapter of the Silurian System,” which it* exclusively devoted 
to them and their associated igneous (trap) rocks as seen in the 
hills of Longmynd, Haughmond, Batlinghope, Linley, Pontesford, 
Lyth, &c. To that description I have little or nothing to add, 
nor am I aware of any correction required to be made in it. The rocks 
remain still the unfossiliferous bottom beds they were then described 
to be. Though attaining only a height of about 1600 feet above the 



Tub Longmynd. 


Caer Caradoc. Wenlock Edge. Clee Hilla. 

sea, they arc of mountainous character, presenting a very ancient 
aspect, and the woodcut annexed gives some idea of their forms. 
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In this view the spectator is looking through one of the depressions 
of the Longmynd> locally called " gutters,” to the tract diversified by 
the ridge of Caer Caradoc with the Wenlock Edge and Clee Hills 
in the distance. 

In the Longmynd, and adjacent hills between that mountain and 
the Stiper Stones, these elder rocks are exposed in an enormous 
thickness of about 26,000 feet, of dark imperfect slates and grey 
schistose strata, with coarse, purplish, ferruginous grit or sandstone, 
and conglomerate.* According to the government surveyors, who 
have compared them, these Longmynd rocks are of much more than 
double the dimensions of strata of like age and position in North 
Wales ; and hence they are truly the bottom rocks of the whole region. 

Striking from S.S. W. to N.N.E., these strata have not afforded 
the trace of a fossil, after long and assiduous researches. They are 
vertical in the eastern or slaty portion, and in their western parts, 
or in the contiguous hills of Batlinghope, &c., they dip at a very 
high angle to the W.N.W., under the perfectly parallel bands 
of schist and grit of the Stiper Stones, which are now classed 
in the government maps and sections as the lowest Silurian rocks 
of the region. This succession, which is delineated on a small scale 
in the section below the map, is sufficiently exhibited in the long 

* The manner in which certain cavities of these rocks are filled with bitumen, 
and the veins of copper ores which they contain near the junction of the intrusive 
rocks, are facts worthy of attention ; it being remembered, however, that these 
mineral changes were produced very long after the consolidation of such ancient 
greywacke strata. The same copper veins, o, also penetrate the sandstone and 
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limestone with Pentamerus oblongus, 3, which rest unconformably upon the older 
slates, 1, of the Longmynd, as in this diagram, taken from Sil. Syst., pi. 32. f. 4. 
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diagram on the opposite page (1). Then folio in parallel masses, 
about 14,000 feet thick, the schists of the mining tract of Shelve 
and Comdon, in which Llandcilo dags, and true Lower Silurian 
strata, are replete with characteristic fossils (2 of section). 

In this manner, the conformable succession from an unfossilifcrous 
base, high up into the Llandeilo flags inclusive, is seen in this 
district of the region originally illustrated by myself. The accom- 
panying woodcut is, indeed, merely a copy of coloured diagrams 
representing this order, which were made in the year 1833, and 
which, having been exhibited to the Geological Society of London, 
were afterwards published, 1839, in the Silurian System.” * 

Now, the researches of the last few years, on the part of the 
government surveyors, have shown that the strata which occupy 
the loftier mountains of North Wales, ranging from Snowdon to 
Bala, are of the same age as these under consideration, which 
extend from the Shelve and Comdon tract to the Stiper Stones and 
there rest upon the Longmynd. In other words, the fossiliferous 
rocks originally described as Lower Silurian types, whether in Shrop- 
shire and Montgomeryshire, or in South Wales near Llandeilo, have 
been so clearly unfolded as to prove that they occupy the greater 
portion of North Wales. 

The generalized coloured section at the bottom of the geological 
map annexed, which has been prepared for me by Professor Ramsay, 
who with his associates Avelino and Selwyn established this im- 
portant conclusion, will at once render the subject intelligible to 
every reader ; and my own original detailed section, as given on the 
next page, completes the comparison. 

In the two buttresses of the earliest or unfossiliferous grey wacke, 
of the Longmynd on the east, and of Llanberis and Harlech on the 
west, are represented, therefore, the oldest sedimentary rocks of 
England and Wales. (See map and coloured section.) 

* Silurian System, pi. 32. fig. 1. et seq. 
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In fact, these masses constitute, in Wales as in Shropshire, the 
natural base of the lowest fossil-bearing strata, 2% to which in Britain 
they are every where conformable, and into which they gradually 
pass upwards. 

^ These first steps in the geological scries, which the reader is 
about to ascend, may be further illustrated by the accompanying 
pictorial illustration from North Wales. 



Pass of Llanukisis from the Lower Lake. 


In this well known scene the spectator is supposed to be looking up 
to the Pass of Llanberis, from the lower lake of that name, the heights 
of Snowdon being in the distance on the right hand. In the foreground, 
and on both sides of the ruined castle of Dolbadarn, the faces of the 
cliffs exhibit flexures of the oldest strata here visible. These are 
the purplish and grey slaty rocks, 1, of the previous section, whose 
structure and relations in North Wales were formerly so well de- 
scribed by Professor Sedgwick. Containing the best roofing slates in 
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the world*, and subordinate courses of greywacke grit, with rocks of 
igneous origin intermixed, they are seen to fold over and plunge 
to the east-south-cast, so as to pass under the great and mas- 
sive succession of schists which constitute the distant heights of 
the Snowdon range. The reader will observe that faint slanting 
lines have been introduced into the drawing to represent this 
ascending order, which the geologist can observe for himself, as he 
examines the sides of the valley in passing from the unfpssiliferous 
slaty rocks of Llanberis, up to the overlying strata of Snowdon 
(2% 2 of section below the map), which, by their imbedded organic 
remains, are known to be of Llandeilo age. In short, the rocks in 
the foreground stand in the place of the Longmynd, whilst the 
overlying or distant masses are the equivalents of the rocks of the 
Stiper Stones, Shelve and Comdon of the previous section, p. 29. 

A similar succession is visible at Barmouth and other places in 
North Wales, as will hereafter be noticed. 

Whilst, however, the lowest rocks of Shropshire and Wales 
are void of fossils, it must here be noticed, that in Ireland and im- 
mediately opposite to Anglesea and Carnarvon, rocks of precisely 
the same mineral characters, and occupying the same place in the 
geological series, have afforded two species of a peculiar zoophyte. 

The government surveyors have decided (and after two personal * 
inspections of the ground, I quite agree with them,) that the purple 
and greenish greywacke of Bray Head, near Dublin, to which the 

* The best slates lie in the masses to the left hand of the foreground, and are 
the property of my friend Air. T. Assheton Smith. Thence they range to the quar- 
ries of Colonel Douglas Pennant, M.P., on the Nr.N.E. A very instructive dia- 
gram, representing the curves of the original strata, at Llanberis, and the man- 
ner in which they are traversed by planes of slaty cleavage, is given%y Profes- 
sor Sedgwick, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. Lond. vol. iii. p. 138. For a correct ac- 
quaintance with all the faults and fractures of these rocks, the geologist will, of 
course, consult the subsequently published maps and sections of the government 
surveyors. 
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quartz rock of the great and lesser Sugar Loaf is subordinate, cor- 
responds exactly to the oldest buttresses of the opposite mountains in 
Wales, and which form the foreground in the preceding sketch. It is 
in this ancient Irish grey wacke that aVery peculiar fossil zoophyte was 
detected by Professor Oldham, and named after him by Professor E. 
Forbes. The Oldhamia is a polype of which two species have been 
detected, and one of them is here given. 


Fossil^ 1. 



Oldhamia antiqua, fhom Bray Head, Ireland. 

The reader may look with reverence on this zoophyte ; for not- 
withstanding the most assiduous researches, it is the only animal relic 
yet known in this very low stage of unequivocal sedimentary matter. 
The term azoic cannot therefore be applied to the Irish rocks of the 
same age as those which in England and Wales have aflForded no 
such traces of life. A zoological reason is, however, added to the phy- 
sical arguments above offered, for considering these very ancient de- 
posits as simply the base of the oldest known series of former beings. 

Returning then from Ireland, to the region of Siluria and Wales, 
in whose bottom rocks no fossils have been found, it will be seen by 
reference to the map, that of the strata containing Silurian organic 
remains, the lowest bands, or 2, 3, are most spread out on the west 
or Welsff side, the upper group, or 4, 5, on the English or original 
Silurian frontier. 

In great part of South Wales, or in nearly all the hilly region to 
the S. of Cader Idris, as bounded by the sea on the west. Lower 
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Silurian rocks only prevail. There also, as in North Wales, they roll 
over in undulations with a general direction in some parts from 
N. N.E. to S. S. W., in others from N. E. to S.W.; the dip or in- 
clination of the strata varying necessarily with each of their great 
folds. In the south-western parts of Montgomery and Radnor, as 
well as in Cardigan, and a large portion of Carmarthen, they are 
much less associated with igneous rocks than in Merioneth and 
Carnarvon on the one side, or in western Shropshire or eastern 
Radnorshire on the other. In the three last-mentioned traets. Lower 
Silurian rocks arc inlcrstratified with felspathic trap; whilst pro- 
jections of rock of irregular forms have burst through all the 
sediments at a later period. Viewed in this general sense, and 
excepting the few oases consisting of the older and unfossiliferous 
base, all the western region of Wales (excluding the old red sand- 
stone and carboniferous deposits at its northern and southern ex- 
tremities) consists of Silurian rocks. (See map.) 

Let us now make a rapid traverse of the whole region from the 
higher AVclsh mountains to Montgomeryshire and the border Englisli 
counties of Salop and Hereford, where, as above stated, the Silurian 
types were first described, 

Tlie lowest rocks of Carnarvonshire, already adverted to, are 
much more slaty than those of the same age in the Longmynd of 
Shropshire. Though it is not compatible with the nature of this 
work to expatiate upon the structure in rocks called slaty cleavage, 
I may state that it is a crystalline determination and arrangement 
of the fine particles of mml of which the rocks were originally 
composed, into a countless number of thin plates precisely parallel 
to each other, and which usually cutting across the original lines 
of deposit, indicate (.when observable) the true bedding or stra- 
tification. 

The following woodcut will serve to explain the slaty cleavage of 
rocks as distinguished from the original layers or laminse of deposit. 

D 
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This remarkable physical feature of cleavage^ which in former days 
was often mistaken for the true beds of the rocks, is often persistent 


b A 



Slaty Cleava<.l amj 

n. S>trata or hods in undiihition. h. LiiK\s of cleavage. (The dark lint represents the portions of 
a mountain in w hich the layers of deposit and lines of cleavage coincide.) From Sil. Syst. p. 

through great portions of a mountain-chain, and those who wish to be 
better acquainted with it, must consult the admirable memoir of Sedg- 
wick*, who first threw a clear light upon the phenomena, and referred 
them to some great chemical change which heat and electricity 
probably combined to produce. The strata, however, I remind the 
reader, which are now found in this fine and crystalline state, were 
at one period nothing more than acciimulatioiivS of mud ; and tliere 
are still parts of the world, as in Russia, where, unaffected by any 
changes, they have remained almost in their primeval, muddy, and 
iinsolidificd condition up to the present day. 

It is sufficient on this occasion to say, that their crystalline struc- 
ture, as seen in Wales, and as indicated by the highly inclined lines, h, 
of the preceding diagram, was impressed upon the strata or undulating 
layers, r/, very long after their accumulation as submarine mud, and 
even after they had been subjected to curvatures, as above indicated. 
Such a cleavage, prevailing at intervals from the lowest unfossil iferous 
grcywacke or bottom rock through the Silurian system, is seen in 

* See particularly t’lofessor Sedgwick’s Memoir on the Siriulurc of large Mineral 
Masses, Trans. Geol. Soc. Lond., N. S. vol. iii. p. 4G1. 
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[)arts of other overlying palajozoic formations. In all the instances of 
its occurrence in fossilifcrous strata^ the separation of the original 
lines of bedding from the plates of cleavage is naturally much more 
easy where fossil shells occur * along the layers of deposit, than in 
those oldest, unfossiliferous, and finely levigated sediments, in which 
the beds are often only distinguishable by the different colours in 
the same slaty mass. 

In all other diagrams or sections used in this work, young geolo- 
gists must understand, that the divisional lines represent the layers or 
laininsc of true beds as originally and successively formed by depo- 
sition under water. It is by long and patient labours in the mountains, 
and by following the curvatures and breaks of these lines of deposit, 
that the whole symmetry of the rocks has been determined, in 
spite, as it were, of the obscurities produced by slaty cleavage 
(which occurs more or less in all the North Welsh Silurian rocks), 
and also by the interpolation of igneous rocks of various characters. 

From this allusion to an important physical feature, by which many 
ancient rocks of different epochs which were originally composed of 
fine mud have been more or less affected, and particularly in Britain, 
we must return to the natural order of succession as read off in the 
earlier pages of primeval history. 

Lowest zone of animal life in Great Britain, — Near the two ex- 
tremities of the coloured section of the map, or in Shropshire, on the 
one hand, and near the Menai Straits on the other, the lowest zone 
in which any vestiges of former life arc discoverable consists of the 
schists and sandstones, 2% which overlie the unfossiliferous strata, 1, 
above described. On the west flank of the Longmynd of Shrop- 
shire, these schists, though of some thickness, are only imperfectly 

* The reader who would well understand how fossil shells have been distorted 
by the action which produced the cleavage, must consult an able memoir of Mr 
n. Shar])e, Quarterly fToiirn. Ccol. Soe., vol. Hi. p. 74. See the oxainj>le of a 
distorted trilobile in this work, chap. 8. p. 201. 
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developed in a valley of denudation^ and in the slopes between it 
and the singular quartz rocks called the Stiper Stones. There the 
lowest beds have only been found to contain fueoids and a I'sire 
graptolite, a genus of zoophyte which, as will hereafter be seen, 
characterizes the Silurian strata from their beginning to their close. 

Although the section at page 29, which passes from the Long- 
mynd on the E.S.E. to the mining country of Shelve on the W.N.W. 
across the quartzose ridge of the Stiper Stones*, will convey a 
general idea of the succession, the lover of nature fj as well as the 
geologist, will recognize in the Stiper Stones, objects well worthy of 
a visit and a close examination. 

These rocks arc made up of a number of broken and serrated 
ledges jutting out from beneath the heath and turf f, like rugged 
Cyclopean ruins, to form the summits of the hills which flank the 
mining district of Shelve, at heights varying from loOO to IflOO feet 
above the sea. They arc sandstones, which in the highest parts of 
the ridge have been considerably altered, probably by the former 
action of the heat evolved during the protrusion of those igneous 
rocks which abound in the adjacent hills. 

The first of these sketches represents the general range of these 
protruding rocks, as seen on their western faces, where they dip at a 


^ It is also wortijv of iviiiarli, that in ihu lon*^ transverse section below the map, 
cxUiiuUn;' in a rii^lit line over 1)0 miles of eoun1ry,*the lowest rocks, near each ex- 
tremity, are a<’eoinpani.Ml by niueh ininerali/at ion of the strata. Jn both, copper 
and lead veinstones oeenr, and in parts of IMerionethshire gold also occurs in 
small (pi:intitii;s. Thes«* auriferous eonditions of the Lower Silurian and other pa- 
lieozoic r(»eks will be exjdained in chap. lb. 

f The northern summit and slope of one of (he elevations of the Stiper Stones 
(called Uleak Hill in tlie Ordnance ma]js), is covered wiih a forest of holly trees of 
great size. These hard, oI<l, in«ligenous tenants of the soil, dedying all cold blasts, 
are apj)ropriate rmblonis ol* (he oxtre,iiie andipiity of (he roeks of (his mountain. 
The views of (he Stiper Slones on the next ])age are taken from the Silurian System, 
pp. 2b'8, 282. 

j See map and sections of the Silurian System, and (i. 208. of that work. 
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high angle under the schists of the Llandcilo formation, the low 
country of northern Shropshire being seen in the distance. 



ThK WksTKKN Fa^ K THK StII'ER Stoxe^. 


In the following sketch, on the contrary, the spectator is supposed 
to be looking southwards along the eastern escarpments of these 
broken rocks, the hills of Linley being in the distance ; on the left 



TiIK FAfli i)F TIIK M'lFEr. ^t^.)NES. 

111 this l a.so till' strata dip to tho rij^ht hand of the spectator, whilst in the preoedinj' sketch 
they «lip to the left. In the upper view the spectator is lonkin^ to the X. N.K. ; in the lower 
to the S. S. W. 

hand is the valley wIiIlIi has been excavated in the shale which lies 
betwccMi the Longin^’nd and these Silurian sandstones. 
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In following these v^uartzosc rocks in their strike from the cul- 
miating points of the Stiper Stones to the Nils Hill quarries near Pon- 
tesbury, on the N.N.E., we find the strata gradually assuming the 
ordinary character of a sandstone and pebbly grit, the beds of which 
are ocasionally separated by shale occasionally greenish and stoatitic. 
On the surfaces of some of these beds are ripple-marks, so common in 
all arenaceous deposits which have been formed under water, and also 
branching raised casts, strongly indicative of organic origin. Some 
of these are certainly the forms of fucoids which were deposited on 
an ancient sea-shore or bottom. The rock ^^o characterised is, indeed, 
very analogous to the lowest sedimentary stratum in Sweden, which 
there lies at the base of the fossil scries of deposits, and whicli, from 
its exposing similar forms, was, in another work, called the “ f coi«l 
sandstone.’** In Shropshire, small flakes of anthracite occur, tliongJi 
rarely, in the joints and cavities of these silicloiis sandstones; and 
this substance, we may very rationally infer, might have resulted 
from the conversion into carbon of the original sea-weeds whose 
casts are still visible in the sandstone. This remarkable ledge of the 
Stiper Stones, with its underlying schists, a fuller description of 
which must be sought in the Silurian System,” constitutes, as it 
were, a divisionary band between the ferruginous, unfossiliferous 
grcywacke of the liongmynd, 1, with its copper veins on the 
one hand, and the lead-bcaring, fossiliferous Lower Silurian schists 
and sandstones, 2“, 2, of Shelve and Cori^n on the other. 

The strata that repose conformably on the silicious grits of the 
Stiper Stones (sec long section, p. 29.) are flagstones, which, 
weathering to a rusty brown colour, exhibit an internal texture and 
colour resembling usual forms of grcywacke in many countries. They 
arc well exposed, in a vast succession, in highly inclined ledges, dip- 
ping about 55” to theW. N.W., on the north side of the deep 
transverse combe of Mytton’s Dingle. Their surfaces arc also marked 

* Russia in Europe and the Ural Mountains, vol. i. p. !(>. ; Sil. Syst. j). 28/3. 
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byca.sts of fucoids; but I have been unable to detect other fossils in 
them, though they pass up into and form an integral part of the 
Llandeilo formation. 

The next overlying strata^ which are spread out in undulations 
over the mining tract of Shelve, are black schists, with occasional 
bands of earthy sandstone, in parts calcareous and light coloured. 
These form the chief mass of the Llandeilo formation, with its 
numerous graptolites, trilobitcs, mollusks, and other fossils, and will 
be treated of hereafter. (Sec section, p. 29.) 

Miniature as it is by coni[)arison with North Wales, this tract of 
the Stiper Stones and Shelve, which, with a description of its fossils, 
was formerly described and mapped as Lower Silurian, and which 
extends from Shropshire into Montgomeryshire, is, I repeat, now 
determined to be the geological prototype of the grander undulations 
of the same rocks, which spread out over so large a pf)rtion of the 
principality of Wales. 

But whilst the strata in the escarpment of the Stiper Stones have 
afforded little more than casts of fucoids, and traces of graptolites*, 
certain districts in North Wales contain remains Avhich mark more 
definitely the lowest known shelly band in the British Isles. 

On the lower flanks both of Snowdon and Cader Idris, where 
they dip away from the above-mentioned subjacent greywacke grits 
and slates (the No. 1 of the section), these strata consist of schists, 
with glossy surfaces of li^tish and dark grey and black colours. 

Occasionally they arc much laden with crystallised iron pyrites, 
and interstratifled with felspathic ash-beds or volcanic grit, sometimes 
calcareous, which proceeded from submarine volcanoes. In this 
region, such eruptions, of which more notice will be taken in the 
sequel, have considerably expanded the dimensions of the whole 
series of beds, whilst here and there irregular and projecting bosses 

* 'Ihe Cruziana of the Welsh Lingula beds, p. 42, has also just been detected 
at the Stiper Stones by hlr. Salter. 
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of eruptive igneous rock, that have since broken through the strata, 
have greatly diversified the surface of the country. Still, there arc 
many spots near Harlech, Trciuadoc, Llanbcris, ^tc., where the most 
perfectly conformable and equable passage from lower unfossilifcrous 
schist and grit to the bods imdei consideration arc seen. This, for 
example, is the succession at Harmon th. 



a h h 


h, Lin^ulii Schi'its with imjtcrfoi’tslatvi'loava^o. 
a. Cirits JUk«l Srhi-^tsor I.oti^inynil ami bottom roiks. 

The fossil remains of this primeval zone of life in N. AVales 
consist notably of the flat bivalve shell, the Lingula, of which ex- 
amples arc here and there to be seen, as on the flanks of Cadcr 
Idris and near Trcraadoc. 

It is worthy of remark, that the covering of this animal, as repre- 
sented f. 1. of the following woodcut, is very horny, and only slightly 
calcareous ; showing that its inhabitant was suited to tlic conditions 
of a sea whose bottom was composed of mud and sand, and which 
contained little or no linic wherewith to supply the fabric of a 
thicker shell. It is, Indeed, a remarkable fact, that in the vast 
thicknesses of the inferior or unfossilifcrous greywackc before ad- 
verted to, there is scarcely any lime, and not a trace of a shell ; 
whilst in these the lowest strata in which ^ilcarcons matter Is visible, 
it has only occurred In such small quantities as to afford a very thin 
testaceous covering to the few animals of tliis early zone of life. Wc 
shall presently sec that when the Silurian fauna became abundant, as 
in the next overlying strata, it was accompanied by a corrcspoiidino' 
development of lime which served as the pabulmu for the construction 
of the shells of the imbedded inolliisks. 

In ascending through the different stages of tlie Silurian system, it 
will also be seen, tliat different s[)ecies of tlie genus Lingula occurred 
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most frequently at those intervals in which there was a return to 
similar sedimentary conditions, i. e. whenever the original, muddy 
sea-bottom was only slightly impregnated with lime. 

Reverting to the original typical district of Shropshire, it must be 
remarked, that the beds immediately underlying the sandstones and 
quartz rocks of the Stiper Stones, and which stand in the place of 
the Lingula flags of Wales, are similar in composition to many strata 
which pervade the whole Silurian system. They are dark grey, fine- 
grained schists, occasionally containing a little mica, which cither 
exfoliate in rude concretions, or split up into shivery and irregular 
fragments; the whole mass rapidly decomposing by atmospheric 
action, and returning into its original state of mud. It is this pre- 
valent character of large portions of the Silurian rocks, particularly 
where they have not been intruded upon by igneous matter, or 
subjected to a slaty cleavage, which led me to apply the term 

mudstones ” so generally to them. And it is therefore specially to he 
remembered, that at the foot of the escarpment of the Stiper Stones, 
or at tlic base of every thing which contains Silurian fossils, this 
class of rock prevails. 

In the mean time it is to be noted, that a form of Lingula nearly 
identical with that of North Wales, is also characteristic of the lowest 
Silurian rock of North America (the Potsdam sandstone). The 
genus has indeed lived on from the Silurian or primeval days to 
the present time, though its former associates, the graptolites and 
trilobitcs, vanished long ago from the world. The latter, or the 
earliest crustaceans, abound infinitely more in the Silurian than in 
the next overlying system of rocks, and of them the earliest which 
the labours of geologists have brought to light in Britain arc the 
little Olenus and Paradox ides*, one species of the first-mentioned 

* One species of Paradoxides, p. 43. Foss. 4. (locality unknown) has been found 
in North Wales, and, although very imperfect, ^Ir. Salter believes it identical with 
1*. Forchhammeri, of the alum slates of Aiidrarum in Scania. 
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genus, O. micruruB, Foss. 2. f. 2., having been found associated with 
the Lingula in this primordial zone as it appears in Wiiles. 


Kossii>s, 2, 


1. Lingula Davisii, 

2. Oieniis iniirunis, Saltfi-. 


l\. ('riiziniia somiplirata, 
Salt IT. 


Lingula Flagd, North Wales. 



In addition to the Lingula and Oleniis, the government surveyors 
have lately detected a new crustacean of the Phyllopud tribe t car 
Dolgelly, — Hymenocaris vermicauda, Salter. In beds of the same 
age near Bangor, there have been also found two kinds of fucold, one 
of which is the Chondrites acutangulus, M^Coy, and a new species 
of the curious genus Cruziana (Bllobitcs, D’Orbigny). The above- 
mentioned fucoid, Chondrites, is the same species as Professor 
Sedgwick found in the Skiddaw slate of Cumberland, where it is 
associated witli the Palieochorda, M^Coy, another genus of fucoids, 
and with the Graptolites latus. A figure is here given of the 



Lingula Kings, Dolgrllv. 


Hymenocaris vermicauda, from specimens in the collection of the 
Geological Survey. It occurs plentifully at Dolgelly and Trcinadoe, 
in North Wales, associated with Lingula Davisii, and is therefore a 
true primordial fossil. 
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F088IL8, 4 . 


I '.'irndcixidoH Korcliliammori, 



The sm«Tll Olenua is found in the lowest known fossil strata of 
another British tract. In the black schists on the western flanks of 
the Malvern Hills, strata which I had termed Lower Silurian, Pro- 
fessor Phillips detected three species of this genus, viz. O. humilis, 
W. 5 . f. 1.; O. bisulcatus, f. 2.; O. scarabaeoides (0. spinulosus, 
Ph.), f. 3. To these hiy friend Mr. Hugh Strickland has recently 


OlenuA humili.9, PIi. 

2. (). bisul<*alua, Pli. 

3. O, srarjihffioidcft, Walil. ? 

A. Agiiostus pisifurmis, Hrongn. 


Fossim, 5 . 



'i’rilobitcs from the black schists 
of the Malvcrns. 


made the interesting addition of the Agnostus pisiformis, Brongn,, 
Foss. 5. f. 4., a fossil only known in the oldest Silurian schists or alum 
slates of Sweden, of which hereafter. Associated with the Grap- 
tolite, the Olenus is also found in the same fossiliferous stratum 
of Scandinavia, which rests on a sandstone in which no other 
remains have been detected except fucoids, and is made up of the 
detritus of the subjacent crystalUnc rocks. Again, the Olenus 
occurs in Bohemia in the same or lowest horizon of life, and under 
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similar conditions; and also associated, as in Sweden, with Agnostiis, 
Paradoxides, and other trilobitcs, several of which have not yet been 
discovered traces in our island/ (Sec chap. 13.) 

Let it not, however, be supposed, that fossil shelly remains occur 
in any notable quantity in this the lowest stratum in which they 
are known in Wales or England. On the contrary, the collections 
in the instructive public Museum of the Geological Survey teach us 
how very rare arc the species which the labours ol’ a series of years 
have been able to detect ; and the student who may explore the 
North Welsh mountains, will duly appreciate the industry that has 
been required to gatlicr together even these few primordial relics. 
The Ljnguia3 were first discovered by Mr. Davis in the year 18 HI, 
and termed by him Silurian fossils, f In Dohemia, Sweden, and 
America, as will hereafter be noticed, trilobitcs are, however, more 
plentiful in this zone. 

In the following chapter the reader will be introduced to strata 
containing the chief mass of the Lower Siluritin animals, some of 
Avhich arc similar in kind to the few crustaceans, inollusks, and 
graptolites already alluded to, but with very numerous additions ol' 
genera and species, in these, as well as in other classes; rei>rcsent- 
ing, in fact, nearly every known family of submarine beings except 
fishes. 

* See the a(liiiira])le work of M. Ikirrande, ‘‘Le IJass’m Siluri(*n »le IJolu'mo” — 
a monuinc.nt of tlie talent ainl i»crseversiiu*e of the IVeneli author, in :i for(*ii;n 
land, and one of the most remarkable monoirraphs of onr ai^e. 'I'he first part only 
has appeared, in which the numerous trilobitcs are completely deserib(‘d. 

j See Quart. .lourn. Geol. Soe. I^ond., vol. ii. p. 70. The rocks of that tract, 
had, lio\ve‘ver, been described at a much earlier period by jVofessor Sed<fwick, who, 
though he did not detect these fossil.s, lias shown in a .siiljserpiont memoir llie exact 
relations of llicse Tremadoc slates to the siilijacent .strala of Trawsfynydd and the 
overlying shite.s find igneous rock.s of Kesliiiiog and iUocl-A\'yn. Qnarl. dourn. 
Geol. Soe. Loud., vol. iii. p 14.'l. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LOWER SILURIAN ROCKS — continued. 

TIIH LLANDKILO FORMATION, ITS 8LATES, SCmSTS, SANDSTONES, LIMESTONES, AND 
INTEKl*OLATED IGNEOUS JIOGKS. (2» AND 2 OF MAP AND COLOURED SECTIONS.) 

TiiROUGnouT the northern part of the Silurian region, and the 
tracts of North Wales already mentioned, the rocks to be described 
in this cliaptcr have tlic same direction as the older schists and grey- 
wacke on which they rest. The direction of the Longmynd from 
S. S.W. to N. N.E. has, in fact, been impressed on the whole of the 
Llandcilo formation, the beds of which are perfectly conformable to and 
graduate downwards into those of the older rocks. (Sec map and sect, 
p. 29). 

In the Silurian region, and in North Wales, as exhibited in the 
general section below the map, 29, the Lingula zone, described in 
the last chapter, is surmounted by thick masses of schist, 2, w-hich, 
with much interpolated igneous matter, pass up into and constitute 
the lower part of the Llandcilo formation. These relations of super- 
position will be more clearly understood by referring to the sections 
across the northern parts of the Silurian region, as formerly described 
by myself.* 

There, whether near Shelve in Shropshire, or at Llandrindod, 
Llaudeglcy, and Builth in Radnor, these strata are often interlaced 
with conformable sheets of contemporaneous igneous matter, which 
I termed volcanic grits.f They arc also broken up by the intrusion 

* Sec Silurian System, pp. 2G8. and 324. As early as the year 1833,1 described 
ilu! Llandcilo Ibrination, then termed black trilobitc llagstoncs, as being of more 
copious development than the overlying deposits. Proc. Geol. Soc. Lond., vol. i. 
p. 47G. 

t The ‘"volcanic a&h” of Sir Henry do la Hcehe and the govermneut survcMors. 
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of great bands of greenstone, porphyry, and other eruptive rocks. 
In North Wales, the same deposits are not only to a greater extent 
similarly affected by igneous matter, but arc also, as before said, much 
more slaty. 

The mineral feature, liowcvcr, by which the upper mass of the for- 
mation, whether slaty or not, is most distinguished from the strata 
which preceded it, is in the occasional presence of lime, particularly 
towards its central portion, where some of the schists, flagstones, and 
shale become calcareous, and in parts into limestone, as at 
Llandcilo in Carmarthenshire, Llampeter Felfrcy in rembrokeshire, 
and Bala in IMerioncthshire. 

In the lower or schistose parts, where very littl ' calcareous matter 
is visible, and nearly every bed is argillaceous, the fossils euiied 
graptolitcs most prevail. TJiis genus of zoophyte is supposed 
by many naturalists to have been nearly allied to the living Vir- 
gularia, a creature known only in deep seas. Others rather con- 
sider these extinct forms to belong to corallines or Sertularia. Be 
this as it may, the geologist has observed that they are, for the most 
part, found in beds of muddy origin, and cxdnsivrlif in the Silurian 
or earliest known system of fossil animal life. The whole group of 


LowKit Sii.ritivN GKAi*Toj.riT..s. 


1. Rastriti'S perernnus, Harr. 

2. Oraptolitos Sttlfnvicki, Porli. 
O. ]irio<lon, Hronu. (O. Jji- 
dtMisis, Sil, Syst. 

k Diploi^nrAp^us pristis, Uisin^. 

5. J). ihhIosus, Harkiii;.ss. 
fi. 1). folium, HisiuK. 

7. n. ramosus. Hall, 

S. nidyinofrmpsLis sr'xtuiis, Hall. 
P. n. Murchisouee Sil. Syst. 




these little serrated creatures has been called Graptolithina, and has 
been divided into about four genera, as represented in this woodcut. 
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One of these, the Diplograpsus, M‘Coy, f. 4, 5, 6., is distinguished 
by having double sides like a leaf. A second, Graptolites of Lin- 
nsGus, f. 2, 3., has teeth or serras on one side only. A third, Bastrites, 
Barrande, f. 1., has teeth placed like the last, but not so crowded 
together. There are other branched forms, f. 8, 9., for which the 
name of Didymograpsus has been proposed, and one of which, the 
D. Murchisonsc, f. 9., is the most characteristic fossil of the black 
shales of the Llandeilo flags of Wales: it has also been found on the 
continent. Some of these forms are figured on our PL 12. f. 1. 

The Diplograpsus, or doubly serrated forms, are chiefly character- 
istic of the Lower Silurian rocks ; D. pristis, f. 8., and D. foliaccus, 
PI. 12. f. 2., being the ordinary forms, whilst the one-sided species 
extend from the Lower to the Upper Silurian. 

In no pala3ozoic rock younger than the Silurian is the true graptolite 
known, and hence, as types, they are most important to the practical 
geologist, who, in exploring many tracts of this age in Cumberland, 
the southern counties of Scotland, Ireland, Central Germany*, &c., 
meets with scarcely any other fossils. In Sweden, indeed, grap- 
tolites and fucoids so abound, as to have given a highly bituminous 
character to the lower strata, which, being also largely impregnated 
with iron pyrites, has afforded so much alum as to have procured 
for the strata the name of Alum slates. The graptolite also occurs 
copiously, in the Silurian region of Britain, and in Sweden, Norway, 
and Bohemia, in the shales of the Upper Silurian rocks. 

Whilst, however, the mere presence of a true graptolite will at 
once decide that the rock in which it occurs is Silurian, it is only 
by finding the genera of these animals which display a double set 

* Dr. Heck, of Copenhagen, assisted me in describing the few species ofgrapto- 
lito published in the Silurian System. M. Barrantle has published a most elaborate 
and valuable treatise on the Graptolites of his Silurian Hasin of Hohemia. Dr. 
Geinitz has systematised all the known forms of graptolites in a work, illustrated 
by clear and beautiful drawings, entiled, “Die Versteinerungen der Grauwacken 
Formation in Sachsen.” Leipsic, 1852. 
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of serrafurcs in the suine species, that, in the absence ol’ signs of the 
order of su|)erpositioi], the field observer may presume he is examining 
the lower division of the system. 

Deferring for a moment the consideration of the pseudo-volcanic or 
igneous rocks, which in some districts characterize the schists la8t8i)oken 
of, let us first take a glance at the great mass of the Lower Silurian 
rocks, as distinguished by very many organic forms, most of whi ;h will 
be treated of hereafter. (Sec chap. 8. and plates 1. to 1 1.) This great 
group was long ago described in the Silurian region, as made up of 
Llandello schists and flags beneath, and of Caradoc sandstone above ; 
the names having been taken from the localities where each formation 
was, as it was thought, most characteristically developed. Ibil, 
even in 1835, I specially cautioned geologists not to atfacn im- 
portance to the character implied by the names of Ihigstone or sand- 
stone, for I well knew that such mineral features were ])artjal and 
evanescent even in my own region, and must necessarily prove 
much more so in distant countries. The survey of Siluria alone had 
taught me, that the schistose and slaty beds of one tract became 
sandy in their extension, or vice versa, and that the same courses 
which arc so calcareous in some districts as to constitute limestone, 
were mere schists and flagstones in another. Hence I held to the 
rule, that in studying the iwimcval, as well as medieval or secondary 
and tertiary formations, the zoological contents of rocks, when coupled 
with tlieir order of superposition, were the only safe criteria of their age. 

In proceeding from the primordial zone described in the Inst 
chapter, to younger formations, wc find that, in the Britlsli Isles at 
least, calcareous matter, doubtless furmerly supplied from subterranean 
sources, increases upwards, and with it the number of fossil animals.* 

* 'Hie observation in tliu text is only intended to ai)j)ly lo iho number ol‘ 
animal rcanains found in the lowest formation in which Ibin c is any notable quan- 
tity of lime, by comparison with the subjacent strata where it is not perceptible. 
'I’he fact, liowcv(‘r, (»f llie iiu reuse of limestone ns the formations become newer, is 
Lo nerally true, 'rims, no eoujse of tlie limestone near Ihila exeecds twenty oi- 
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At and dear Llandcilo^ the formation under review chiefly consists 
of calcareous flags, having *a great thickness of schists below them, 
and sandy and gritty strata above them; but in following the deposit 
into Pembrokeshire, the calcareous portion is enriched, and becomes 
in some places, as at Qampeter Felfrey and Llandewi Felfrey, a 
copious mass of dark subcrystalline limestone with white veins. 
These rocks, which are there, as elsewhere, underlaid and overlaid by 
a great thickness of black schist, are thus represented in a section 
of the government surveyors, little differing from one I formerly 
published. 


Section at Llandewi Felfrey, Pembrokeshire. 
S.S.E. N.N.W. 



d e b'^ b b^ 


h. Llandeilo srhista and limestones, e^Ovcrlying Silurian rocks. dL Old Ked Sandstone. 
Tlic contiguity of the Llandeilo formation to the Old Ked Sandstone, and the tenuity of all 
the interjacent Silurian strata, will be explained hereafter. 


Again, the very same formation as developed in Radnorshire 
(Builth to the Gelli Hills near Llandrindod), is chiefly schistose and 
flaggy, with comparatively little lime disseminated, and such also is 
its composition in the districts of Corndon and Shelve in Shropshire. 
The distribution of the limestone is equally irregular and uncertain 
in those tracts of North Wales which Professor Sedgwick so long 
explored. The limestone, for example, is visible near Bala, though, 
from its impure character, it is now no longer worked for use. 
But on its strike to the N. N. E. or to the S. S. W., it soon dwindles to 
so insignificant a course, that its position can only be detected by the 

thirty feet in thickness, and even Uie same strata in Carmarthen and Pembroke 
are not more than double those dimensions. The Woolhope, or lowest Wenlock 
limestone (see chapter 6.), has, probably, about a maximum thickness of twenty-five 
feet. The chief Wenlock limestone is, in some places, more than a hundred feet 
thick, and the limestones of South Devon are, perhaps, twice that magnitude ; 
whilst the carboniferous or mountain limestone is vastly thicker than any of the 
older calcareous rocks of Britain. 


£ 
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occasional presence of some of its fossils. A reference to tlie map 
at once indicates how this limestone wedges out and ilisappeiivs a 
few miles to the south of Bala, thus leaving all the region between 
North Wales and Carmarthenshire void of any such rock. 

But besides this Llandeilo limestone> other shreds of calcareous 
matter are discernible at intervals in the ascending order. One of these> 
or the Hirnant limestone of Merioneth, a still thinner and more 
partial course described by Professor Sedgwick, is, probably, on the 
parallel with certain calcareous bands described by me as occurring 
near Meifod in Montgomeryshire, and mapped as Llandeilo rocks by 
the government geologists. To the north-west of Meifod these sand- 
stones and schists, with partial limestones, seemed to me to rcp‘ *>c on 
flagstones with the Asaphus tyrannus, as exhibited on the banks of 
the river Twrch, and described in my old sections. (Sec Sil. Syst., 
p. 307. and pi 32. f. 0.) 

From their mineral character, I formerly connected the Meifod 
rocks with the next overlying formation. Their separation from the 
Caradoc depends upon the researches of Professor Sedgwick and those 
of the government surveyors. In some parts of Wales, and in the 
Longmynd and Shelve districts, these rocks are unconforinablc to 
the Caradoc sandstone. But the researches of the surveyors have 
also shown, that this physical phenomenon of unconformity be- 
tween these two divisions of Lower Silurian strata intimately con- 
nected by their organic remains is local, and that there are tracts 
in North Wales, and even in the vicinity of Bala itself, where the 
Llandeilo formation is conformably surmounted by the Caradoc sand- 
stone, as represented in the coloured section appended to the map. 
See also the diagrams in chapter 4. 

In truth, Sir II. Dc la Bechc and his associates have proceeded 
on the axiom, that local unconformity of stratification does not con- 
stitute a ground for the establishment of a line of geological dis- 
tinction and classification. They have even ascertained that in 
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South Wales, one portion of the carhoniferous series is as uncon- 
furinablc to another and older part of the same coal-field, as the 
example which has been alluded to between the Llandeilo and the 
Caradoe of the Lower Silurian rocks of certain districts in North 
Wales and Shropshire. 

In France, as in Bohemia (see chapters 13 and 14.) and elsewhere 
in foreign countries, there is always a perfect conformity between the 
lowest Silurian strata, and those which stand in the place of our 
Caradoe sandstone. The only great break which is there known 
occurs between the base of everything fossiliferous, and those great 
azoic masses of grey wacke which represent the bottom rock, of the 
preceding chapters. In Britain, on the contrary, as already demon- 
strated, that fundamental rock is the regular and conformable base of 
all the Silurian strata. It is, indeed, manifest that the break or 
overlap in Wales, and along the south end of the Longmynd and 
Corndon tracts of Shropshire, is a local phenomenon. 

I adhere, then, to my old divisions, under a belief, confirmed by 
subsequent extensive survey, that in many regions of the earth 
the geologist will find it impossible to classify by the means of such 
smaller divisions, and that he must simply view the whole as Lower 
Silurian Rocks.” Thus, however certain distinctions may be clear 
and good in typical tracts of Siluria and Wales, there arc many 
parts even of the British Isles, and numberless foreign localities, 
where separation into the formations of Llandeilo and Caradoe is 
absolutely impracticable, either by mineral and zoological distinctions, 
or by dislocations. 

In my original work it was stated that the so called Llandeilo flags 
and schists were often underlaid, or their place taken, by sandstones 
of considerable thickness. Such, for example, arc the sandstones 
of the Stiper Stones, which as before stated (p. 29.), and as represented 
in the original sections, lie beneath the great mass of the strata now 
under consideration, and were from the first called Lower Silurian.” 
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On the other hand^ the fact now generally admitted was always 
iniusted on^ that^ however the mineral character might vary^ very 
many of these strata were characterized by similar fossils^ par- 
ticularly by some of the commonest Lower Silurian * types. In 
short, two groups or divisions only were dwelt upon, for the general 
scale of comparison, and these were Lower and Upper Silurian. 
(See Sil. Syst. passim.) 

In tracts where it is unassociated with trap or igneous rocks, the 
Llandeilo formation above the Lingula schists consists thus in 
ascending order, first, of the dark schists with graptolites ; next, of 
hard dark-coloured flags, sometimes slightly micaceous, often cal- 
careous, with white veins of crystallized carbonate of lime, and which, 
here and there forming limestones, are specially distinguished by 
containing the large trilobitcs, Asaphus tyrannus, Ogygia Buchii, 
with several species of Trinuclci, as well as numerous shells, many 
of which are represented in the plates 1 to 10, The upper 
member is composed of strata of shale, schist, and sandstones, 
occasionally even conglomerates, in other tracts containing thin 
courses of calcareous or shelly sandstone. In the neighbourhood 
of Llandeilo, in Carmarthenshire, where, from the abundance of 
the above-mentioned fossils, the name was applied, the forma- 
tion, consisting of schists, limestones, and sandstones, has been 
estimated by the government surveyors to have a thickness of about 
4000 feet. In North Wales, where the rocks are much expanded by 
the intervention of igneous materials, the dimensions are vastly 
greater, and even to the west of the Longmynd and Stiper Stones 
this formation has a thickness of several thousand feet. 

Igneous Rocks associated with the Lower Silurian . — In order to 
make the reader acquainted with the general aspect and nature of the 
British Lower Silurian rocks, it is essential to explain how in certain 
districts volcanic action affected the bottom of the sea during the 
deposition of the strata, and how they were dislocated by subsequent 
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eruptions. In the vicinity of some igneous rocks^ these schists and 
calcareous flagstones have been filled with mineral veins, and have 
undergone various changes. Besides ores of lead and copper, it will 
also be shown, in a separate chapter, that rocks of this age were ren- 
dered partially auriferous in Wales, and largely so in other countries. 
(Sec chap. 16 .) 

One of the tracts in the original Silurian region, where the Llan- 
dcilo formation is most metalliferous {lead veins\ is that lofty ond 
rugged district of Siiro])shire, which lies around the village of Shelve 
and the Corndon mountain, and which extends from the west of 
the Stiper Stones into Montgomeryshire. (See Map.) 

The student of natural })hcnomcna is specially invited to examine 
this tract, because, together with the adjacent Longmynd asd the 
Stiper Stones, it exhibits nearly the wdiole series of strata of North 
Wales in lower hills, and is therefore more easily accessible and com- 
prehensible than the subcrystalline, contorted, and steep flanks of 
Snowdon and Cader Idris, which exhibit similar phenomena on a 
grand scale. 

In reference to North Wales, I will merely say, that some of the 
finest examples of the stratified and contemporaneous beds of fel- 
Bpathic ash or volcanic grit are exhibited in the environs of Fes- 
tiniog. There, the interval between the green and grey schists, of 
the age of the Lingula flags of Treinadoc, and certain black roofing 
slates of the Llandeilo formation, is occupied by syenite, satiny 
schists, and volcanic grits, the last being in parts coarse con- 
glomerates. Again, to the west of Tan-y-bwlch, the latter in the 
form of asli-bcds, which there arc very finely levigated, differ 
chiefly from talc schist in being less quartzose, associating and al- 
ternating with hard greywacke grit, which is penetrated by large 
branching veins of white quartz. 

Occasionally, this felspathic ash, which is separated into thick beds 
by slightly inclined layers of deposit, is traversed by numerous highly 
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inclined laminae of slaty cleavage, from which the associated coarse 
grits are exempt. 

The repeated alternations of these pseudo-volcanic rocks with tlie 
schists and greywacke of North Wales can alone be \vell understood by 
reference to the maps and sections prepared by Kainsay and Selwyn. 
In the small map attached to this work, and which, as before ex- 
plained, is simply a reduction of that of the government surveyors, 
numberless features arc necessarily omitted. 

An adequate acquaintance with such features can only be at- 
tained by traversing those mountains with the originals of these 
remarkable illustrations in hand. There, in the space of a few square 
miles, the geologist meets with numerous grand alternations of iii- 
tcrstiilltificd volcanic ashes and fclspathic conglcincrates, someti ncs 
sandy and calcareous, which have been pierced by eruptive igneous 
rocks, whether syenite, felspar rock, or greenstone, here and there 
porphyritic. It is soinotimcs most difficult to separate the contem- 
poraneous igneous rocks from the subsequently intruded masses 
(porphyries of Sedgwick) ; as, for example, at Cacler Idris, where the 
succession is represented in a diagram, also taken from the sections of 
the Survey, which is given towards the conclusion of this chai)tcr. 

Then, again, let the student take any one of the closely worked 
quarter-sheet maps of this Survey (particularly those of Snowdon 
and Cadcr Idris), and, marking the faults or fractures as delineated 
by the great number of white lines, he may form some idea of the 
consummate skill and labour by which such results have been 
obtained. * 

But to return to similar Silurian rocks wliich are seen in the 
tracts of Shelve, Llandrindod, and Built h, where they were first 
classified and placed in distinct relation to other deposits, and with 
which some of the copious masses of North Wales have been 

* A fine example of this succession to the north of Festiniog was recently 
pointed out to M. de Vcrncuil and myself by l*rofessor IJanisay. 
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identified by the government surveyors. Those districts were long ago 
shown by me to contain two classes of submarine igneous rocks ; the 
one bedded and regularly interlaced with the strata, and therefore 
formed contemporaneously with them; the other not bedded, and 
which had broken through the others. Each of these is similarily 
divided into several varieties, for an acquaintance with which the 
reader must consult the original descriptions. * 

Of the bedded pseudo-volcanic rocks in Shropshire and Mont- 
gomeryshire, some of the finest examples are to be seen in the pic- 
turesque defile of Harrington Dingle. There, the lowest strata, 
exposed at a high inclination in numerous quarries, are felspar rocks 
of a concretionary structure, which are surmounted by coarse mottled 
volcanic grits, consisting of a base of lightish and greenia|||grey 
granular felspar, mixed with sand and chlorite, and containing an- 
gular fragments of schists and porpliyritic greenstones, the whole 
arranged in beds from two to four feet thick, and dipping at an 
angle of 45®, as expressed in this vignette. ^ 



Whittery Quarries in Marrington Dingle. 

(From Sil. Syst., p. 270.) 

In other parts of this district there arc both fclspathic agglome- 
rates and ash-beds, or volcanic grits and slaty porphyries, with 
crystals of felspar. Some of these alternate in thick masses with 
the schist containing trilobites, others in courses of a few inches thick 


See Sil. Syst., pp. 269. 324. and passim. 
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only, and occasionally including fragments of the Ogygia (Asaphus) 
BuchiL Other organic remains are found in beds which are almost 
exclusively composed of igneous materials ; thus showing that sub- 
marine volcanic action was rife in the sea-bottom in which these 
Lower Silurian strata were accumulated. The annexed woodcuts 
will convey some idea of the manner in which the volcanic breccia or 
ash, by which alternates with the beds of schist, a, envelopes other 
fragments of schist and slate, c. 



(From Sil. Syst., p. 271.) 


Another diagram^ taken from the coloured sections on the margin 
of my old map of the Silurian region, explains the manner in which, 
by the action of submarine volcanoes, such igneous dejections are 
supposed to have been accumulated, as represented by the light- 
coloured layers which alternate with the ordinary sediments, and 
further, how a volcanic cone, similar to that of Graham Island in 
the Mediterranean, as represented by the dotted line, may have dis- 
appeared and mixed its scoriae and ashes with the ordinary submarine 
mud or sand. 





Ideal Representation op the manner in whioh surmarinb Volcanic Dejections 

WERE FORMED IN THE LOWKB SiLURIAN PERIOD. 

(From bottom of Map, Sil. Syst.) 
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Some large masses of eruptive trap» which have penetrated the 
sedimentary and associated volcanic deposits at a subsequent period^ 
are seen in the Comdon Hills as expressed in this view, the undu- 
lating grounds around them being composed of strata of the Llan- 
deilo formation. 



Lower Silurian and bedded Trap, traversed by eruptive Rocks, the Corndon 
Mountain in tub distance. 

(From Sil. Syat., p. 271.) 

Equally instructive examples of the alternations of bedded igneous 
rocks with Lower Silurian strata, and of posterior eruptions, are seen 
in the hills of Gelli, Gilwern, and Carneddau, near Llandegley, Llan- 
drindod, and Builth in Radnorshire. Felspar porphyries are there 
regularly stratified, one example of which, as taken from the illus- 
trations of my former researches, is here exhibited. 


Alternations of Llandeilo Flags and Schists with Volcanic Grits. 
(From Sil. Syst, p. 325.) 



a 


e. Coarse slaty felspar rock, slightly porphyritic and amygdaloidal, containing elongated con- 
cretions of green earth. This rock is regularly stratided in beds of three to four feet thick, 
and forms the mass of the hill, rising into the higher ground. 5. Finely laminated greenish- 
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grey sandy flagstone^ apparently hardened near the top. e. Fine*gra!ned granular foUpar 
and counes of clay-etone, some of which are used as oven-stone, d. Altered flags, having 
A conchoidal firacture, in parts almost Lydian-stone, with crystals of iron pyrites, e. Grey 
felspar rock, the laminie of deposit ma&ed by feruginous streaks, probably duo to the de- 
composition of some other mineral. /. lllack shivery shale, containing a few concretions of 
argillaceous limestone, with veins of calcareous spar. One of these, which fell under my notice, 
was a septarium, two or three feet in diameter, containing many impressions of Graptolites. 
This band of black shale was excavated to a considerable distance in scarc^h of coa2 / on the 
strike of the beds, by the same individuals who have sought for lead ore. y. Hard thick- 
bedded porphyritic felspar. A. Flagstone, with C>gygia Biichii, indurated in contact with 
the trap; much iron pyrites, i. Grey porphjTitic clay-stone, j. Black schist, with some 
hard stone bands, in parts pjTitous. A. Slaty porphyritic felspar. /. Black sliale, witii stone 
bands and concretions of argillaceous limestone, m. Thin band of decomposed granular 
felspar, weathering to a rusty colour, and looking like a coarse oolite, n. Black pyritous 
schists, much contorted near the mouth of the gallery. 

Tlius^ in a thickness of only 350 feet across the beds, this detailed 
section exhibits bands of fclspathic and porphyritic rocks, occasionally 
both crystalline and amygdiiloidal, with clay-stones, granular felspar, 
and ^een earth; which materials alternate, six or seven times, with 
finely laminated flagstones and black schists, one of which contains 
graptolites, and another the Ogygia Buchii. (PI. 3. f. 1.) In truth, 
this little section exhibits an epitome of the structure of vast tracts 
in North Wales. 0 

Examples of such contemporaneous rocks, as well as those of 
posterior intrusion, are well seen in Salop, Montgomery, and Rad- 
nor. In and around the Corndon mountain of Montgomeryshire, 
(see view, p. 57.), in the volcanizcd and mining tracts of Shelve, the 
eruptive and intrusive rocks arc chiefly coarse-grained hornblendic 
greenstones and felspar rocks passing into basalt. In many of these 
cases, the shale or schist in contact with the eruptive rock has been 
cemented into a complete porcellanite, with surfaces as smooth as the 
finest lithographic stone. These altered shales are, in fact, the 
*^brand-erde,” or burnt earth, of the Germans.* 

* In England the most curious actml proofs of this conversion occur in the 
South Staffordshire coal-field, particularly near the town of Dudley, where the 
spontaneous and long-continued combustion of subterranean coal in abandoned 
mines has produced in the shale and sandstones of the coal measures a variety 
of burnt earths, which arc of divers colours ; some of tliem resembling the riband 
jasper of mineralogists. 
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Tho Breidden Hilki including the picturesque Moel-y-Golfa, on 
the right bank of the Severn, near Welsh Pool, also exhibit similar 
illustrations, both of contemporaneously bedded trap and of posterior 
or intrusive rocks, which have broken out along the same line at dif- 
ferent periods, for a better acquaintance with which I must refer to 
former detailed descriptions.* 

The annexed drawing, taken from the terrace of Powis Castle, 
shows these hills in the distance. They mark a line of eruption that 
separates the Lower Silurian rocks on the left hand or west, from the 
Upper Silurian of the Long Mountain on the right hand or east. 



View of the Breidden Hills near Wki^shpool, from Powis Castle. 
(From a Drawing by Lady Murchison, Sil. Syst., p. 302.) 


Now, it has been demonstrated that along this line of eruption some 
volcanic dejections were thrown down on the sea-bottom during the 
formation of the Lower Silurian strata ; that other eruptions and dis- 
locations afterwards took place along it, heaving those strata into 
highly inclined positions, like those on which Powis Castle stands ; 


# Silurian System, p. 287. et seq. 
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that on the edges of these beds carboniferous deposits were after- 
wards aocumulated ; and that again> after all these and other form- 
aUonSi indluding the new red sandstone^ wore completed, still more 
recent eruptions occurred along this same line of fissure.* 

The shortest method of explaining to the reader the structure of 
the Breidden Hills is to exhibit this small diagram, taken from a 
section just published by the Geological Survey, and which represents 
a mass of porphyritic and amygdaloidal greenstone, which in its 
protrusion has carried up included portions of slaty beds, and has 
thrown off pebble beds and Upper Silurian rocks to the S.E., and 
Lower Silurian to the N. W. 


Section across the Dreidden Hills. 

N.W. S.Fi. 



b • b * 6 b* b a 


b. Lower Silurian slaty ^ocks. b *. Contemporaneous trap breccia, d. Wcnlock shale 
or base of Upper Silurian. ♦. Eruptive rocks. 

One of the igneous rocks most easily examined on this line of 
habitual outburst in ancient periods, is the largely excavated prismatic 
mass at Welsh Pool, which seems to cut as a dike through the 
Lower Silurian strata, which in contact with the igneous matter are 
much altered. At a little distance, however, these beds contain organic 
remains, some of which, particularly the Trinuclcus concentricus, 
were originally figured in the Silurian System.” (See pi. 4. f. 2 — 5.) 

This prismatic rock, unquestionably of igneous origin, is largely 
quarried as a building stone, like that of the Whittcry quarries. It 
is remarkable in having its light-green felspar matrix speckled with 
minute nuts and kernels of calcareous spar, which, together with the 
finely aggregated state of the felspar, renders the stone sectile and 
valuable. 

* For the proofs of this, see Sil. Syst., pp. 299. et scq. 
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Eruptive masses of greenstone and hypersthene rocks, described as 
cutting through Silurian strata, occur near Old Radnor*; but as 
these are associated with strata of posterior date to those we are now 
considering, they will be mentioned in the sixth chapter. 

The Cameddau Hills, between Llandrindod and Builth, are, 
however, truly amorphous and eruptive masses of igneous rock, 
which have broken through and highly altered the Llandeilo flags 
and associated sandstones. Beautiful examples of this are seen on 
the banks of the Wye, west of Builth. (See Sil. Syst., p. 332. et seq,) 
On this occasion one diagram only is selected, as taken from one of 
the coloured plates in my large work, to show, at one view, flrst. 


Section across the Grlli IIills. 
(From Sil. Syst, pL 33. f. 5.) 



6*. Lower Silurian with interpolated contemporaneous trap. *. Eruptive Rocks. 


how the strata of the Llandeilo formation alternate with bedded 
igneous rocks, b *, and next, how they have been altered in contact 
with eruptive masses, *. It is in these black and hardened schists 
of contact that films of anthracite have been found, which have 
led credulous farmers to search for coaLf 

Another frequent result, in this district, of the contact of the 
eruptive rock with the sehists, is the production of much sulphuret of 
iron, the decomposition of which gives rise to the various mineral 
* Sil. Syst., p. 318. 

t A full exposure of this folly was given in the Silurian System, p. 328., with 
this diagram, representing an actual search after coal ! at a spot called Tin-y-Coed, 
thus — 



&, Lower Silurian schists traversed by a gallery, c, until the eruptive trap rock, *, was 
reached, where the enterprise was necessarily stopped. 
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sources of Llandegley, Landrindod, Builth, Llanwrtyd, &c., which 
gush out around this volcauized tract. 

Lower Silurian of Pembroke and Although some 

allusions have been made, in the preceding pages, to parts of South 
Wales, and to the general agreement of its structure with that of 
North Wales, it is necessary to explain, particularly to all those 
who may have consulted the “ Silurian System,” the general views 
which I have Jong ago adopted, and which, though well Icnown 
to English geologists during the last ten years, may still be little 
understood by foreigners and the public into whose hands the original 
work may have fallen. 

Whilst North Wales and the northern parts of Siluria have been 
described as consisting of troughs, or undulating masses of Lower 
Silurian rocks, resting to the west upon the unfossiliferous grey wacke 
of Carnarvon, and to the cast on similar rocks of the Longmynd, 
the same sedimentary base or bottom rock is again visible in South 
Wales, but at one spot only. This is at St. David’s, in Pembroke- 
shire, where the oldest grey wacke, like the rocks of the Longmynd, 
Llanberis, and Ilaerlech, is an intractable, hard, fine-grained, purple 
and grey sandstone, with slaty schists, in which no organic remains 
have been found. 

In North Pembrokeshire, these bottom rocks are followed by 
Lower Silurian strata, but with much irregularity, owing to the 
association of vast masses of igneous rocks, which are interpolated in 
a broken series of quartzose and felspathic conglomerates, grits, sand- 
stones, and slates. Among the older igneous rocks of contempo- 
raneous origin, are thick-bedded coarse conglomerates, and among 
those of intrusive and posterior date, arc large-grained greenstones 
and compact felspar rocks, for a better acquaintance with which the 
reader must consult other writings as well as my own.* 

* See Kidd. Trans. Geol. Soc., old series, vol. ii. p. 791. ; Dc la Beebe, Trans. 
Geol. Soc., new series, vol. ii. p. 1. ; and Silurian System, p. 401. 
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With the exception then of the old greywacke of St. David’i^ 

9 

all these rocks of sedimentary origin in North Pembroke, which 
were formerly termed Cambrian, have been found by the govern- 
ment surveyors to be, as in North Wales, mere undulations or ex- 
pansions of what had been described as Lower Silurian strata in 
South Pembroke and Carmarthen. Many years have indeed elapsed 
since I publicly announced my belief in this result of the valuable 
labours of those geologists.* 

Wherever, therefore (with the above exception), the reader of the 
original “ Silurian System ” meets with descriptions of schistose, slaty, 
or quartzose rocks of South Wales, which were called Cambrian, he 
must now consider that they merely refer to mineralogical variations 
of undulating strata of the Lower Silurian age. Of these, there are 
in Pcnibrokeshirc, some sandstones and schists, which are on the pa- 
rallel of the Lingula beds of North Wales, though the few fossils of 
that age have not yet been found in them any more than in Shrop- 
shire. And in truth, when the geologist examines North Pembroke 
(where alone in South Wales the bottom rocks are exposed), he will 
not be surprised that even the sedulous fossil collectors of the geo- 
logical survey should have failed in procuring from such materials 
many traces of primordial life ; so much arc the strata buried amidst 
masses of igneous rocks, both contemporaneous and eruptive, and so 

* Tn the “Silurian System” it was indeed stated, as an apology (Notes, pp.399. 
and 402.), that I had given little attention to North Pembroke, to which I only made 
one rapid excursion. Owing to its highly mineralized aspect, the vast profusion 
of associated igneous matter, and their highly crystalline nature, all these rocks 
were, at that day, considered to belong to a system inferior to the Silurian. That 
erroneous view was publicly renounced by me, many years ago, in two addresses to 
the Geological Society of London. I also endeavoured to give a wider currency to 
iny views, by publishing, 1843, a general map of England and Wales, at the re- 
quest of the Society for the DilTusion of Useful Knowledge. I have, since then, 
twice visited North Wales, and had all my views confirmed, by inspecting the 
ground with Professor Bamsay and hlr. Selwyn, in the company, on the one oc- 
casion, of Professor Nicol, on the other, of M. dc Vcrncuil. 
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slaty^and crystalline is their structure, accompanied, further, by 
an absence of all calcareous matter.* 

The lowest beds of that region in which fossils arc visible are the 
black schists with graptolites, formerly described by me either as the 
base of the Silurian system, or as forming a downward passage into 
what was then termed Cambrian, under the erroneous supposition 
of the inferiority of position of another great mass or system with 
which the schists were connected. 

The graptolite schists are well exposed at Abereiddy Bay, where 
the surfaces of slaty cleavage, as formerly pointed out, coincide in 
one part absolutely with the laminm along which the graptolites, 
chiefly the G. Murchlaoni (see pi. 12. f. 1.), have been deposited 
as exhibited in this woodcut. 


Lower Silurian Rocks in Arrkkiddy Bay. 
(From Sil. Syst., p. 4U0.) 



Coincidence of Slaty Cleavngc and Bedding. 


In the Penjbrokeshire section, the next strata in ascending order, 
or the calcareous flags of Llandcilo, as defined by their trilobites 
and other fossils, are rarely to be detected amidst the great intrusions 
of igneous matter, and the enormous breaks, faults, and denudations, 
by which the whole system has been obscured in this region. Some 
depressions being filled with overlying old red sandstone and car- 
boniferous limestone (of which hereafter), and others with highly 
dislocated troughs of broken stone coal, or culm, the Llandcilo flags 
are only visible in one locality, along the whole of the rugged coast 

♦ See the tracts between the Precelly slates and Strumble Head, west of 
Fishguard. 
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cliffs of this southern extremity of Wales, and just in the plaee whTjre 
I first described them. 

This i8*“<feit Musclewick Haven in St. Bride’s Bay, where black 
scliists, in parts sandy, arc traversed by dingy veins of black cal- 
careous spar, and contain the usual trilobites ( Asaphi and Trinuclei),"* 
The beds there dip at about 35° to the S. S.E., which inclination 
would convey them under the great mass of the fossil-bearing 
Silurian rocks, as exhibited in Marloes Bay. There is, however, no 
visible connection, as the intervening promontory is much overlaid 
by intrusive igneous rock. This insulated mass of Llandeilo schists 
is, indeed, flanked by enormous faults or dislocations, by which, on 
their north side, these Lower Silurian strata are thus brought 
abrujitly into contact with the old red sandstone. f 


J^LANDKILO S<’HISTS IN Mu.VLEWICli. Bay. 
(From Sil. Syat., nl.3o, f. 11.) 





o. Old Ued Sandstone. b. Llandeilo Schists. 



b 

* Eruptive Rocks. 


In tracing an ascending order in South Pembroke, the inferior 
strata are seen to occupy the isles of Skomer, where, associated 
with huge bands of trap rock, they plunge rapidly to the S.E., as 
represented in the next drawing taken from Wooltack Park and the 
mainland, and then dip under all the strata of Marloes Bay. 

In pursuing the ascending order into Marloes Bay on the south-east, 
we first meet with other bands of slaty grey wacke, which also alternate 
W'ith igneous rocks, that seem to have cut out the schists wdth the fos- 
sils of the Llandeilo flags. For, we next pass over the inclined edges 

* Silurian System, p. .‘194. 

t Sir Henry de Lii lleehc estimates this fault between the Llandeilo flags and 
the old red sund.stone, as an upcast of upwai’ds of 2000 feet. 

F 
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Viiiw OK Skomer Isles, seen from tub Mainland. 
(From Sil. Syst., p. 389.) 


of a great thickness of quartzosc sandstones, in winch, though also 
associated with miicli eruptive trap, remains of cncrinltes and other 
fossils have been found; the whole dipping, like the infc 'ior strata 
of Skomer, to the S.E. Then follow schists having a .Oah 
cleavage. All these arc overlaid in the cliffs (at Marlocs Mire, 
Rain Rock, and Gateholm), as expressed in this little view, by 



SlLUKLVN RoCES OK MaRLOEM RaY, PKMltUt>KK, Dll’I'INO UNDER THE OlD UeJ) 
Sandstone of Hook Point. 

(From Sil. Syst., p. 392.) 

other sandy schists and sandstones of considerable dimensions. From 
their position and mineral character, and not having found many 
fossils, a large portion of the lower beds was classed by me with the 
Caradoc sand.stonc ; but in mo.st of these the government surveyors 
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liavc sinrc collected fossils which rather refer them to the bottom of 
the Wen lock, and consequently to the Upper Silurian rocks. 

Such arc the rocks represented in the foreground of the last 
vignette, and which continue conformably, layer over layer, to 
the dark-shaded headlands in the middle of the bay, where they 
plunge, as expressed, at a high angle, under other strata repre- 
senting the mass of the Upper Silurian rocks, or Wcnlock and 
Ludlow formations, which in their turn are surmounted by the old 
red sandstone of Hook Point. Reverting hereafter to the great 
discrepancy in lithological conditions which is here apparent in 
these Upper Silurian rocks when compared with the typical strata 
of the same age in Salop and Hereford, attention is specially 
called to this section, the only one in the British Isles, where a 
great succession of Silurian rocks is seen in clear relations to the 
old red sandstone on tlic soa-coast. We thus learn how difficult it 
is, even in tlicsc fully exposed coast cliffs, to distinguish the upper 
portion of the Lower Silurian from the lower part of the superior 
grou[) by the structure of the rocks, and we are, therefore, com- 
pelled to revert to their fossil contents. 

Here is a vast thickness of sandstone and sandy schists, which, 
dipping under strata of shale and calcareous beds with many fossils 
of the Wcnlock limestone, has its surface marked by numerous brown 
impressions of the stems of encrinites (a character very common in 
the true Caradoc sandstone). These beds are also affected by a slaty 
cleavage, giving to them a very antique impress. 

In truth, they arc lithologically and stratigraphically the Caradoc 
of the Lower Silurian, to be described in the next chapter ; whilst the 
palieontologist must range them wdth the base of the Upper Silurian 
on account of a prevalence of certain forms. And thus it ever must 
be in strata so intimately connected as the lower and upper members 
of this natural system, wherever such clear divisionary features arc 
wanting as those to which attention will be called in the sequel. In 
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fact, the same slaty impress, which affects all the lower strata in 
Marloes Bay, is continued upwards through shales and schists which 
represent the Upper Silurian rocks ; nearly the whole of the Silurian 
system, up to its beds of passage into the old red sandstone, being 
here exhibited in the space of loss than three miles. 

The Lower Silurian rocks of Pembroke, composed in some parts 
of sandstones, in others of schists ai.d flagstones, arc much more 
calcareous as they trend eastward and north-eastward into Car- 
marthenshire. Bolling out in undulations from the complicated, dis- 
turbed, and sliity masses of North Pembroke, these strata become 
much more simple on a zone ranging from Haverfordwest by Slioles- 
hook and the north of Narbeth to Llandcwi FeKrcy and Llampcter 
Felfrey, where the calcareous matter* so increases, that it forms, as 
before said, by far the finest masses of Llandeilo limestone in ail 
Wales, as in this woodcut, which is here reproduced from p. 49. 


SkcTIOX at I.LANDKWI FmAUKY, Pl'MlMlOIvKSIIIlli:. 

S.S.E. X.X.W. 



</. Old red sandstone. r. Thin zone of Upper Silurian rocks. 
h. Llandeilo limestone, with underlying and overlying schists. 

There the beds, as originally described, are charged with the pre- 
vailing fossils of the Llandeilo formation, including Ogygla Buchii, 
pi. 3. f. 1. ; Asaphiis tyrannus, pi. 1. ; Lcptiena scricca, pi. 6. 
f. 13.; Orthis elegantula, pi. 6. f, 5.; w’itli the coral ITalysites 
catenulatiis, and also the Ecliinosplncrites aurantium and E. Bal- 
ticus, of the lower limestones of Sweden and Russia. (Sec cliap. 5.) 

When the limestone thins out, its position in the strata of schist 
and flag is often marked by bands of concretions only, and In other 
places by flagstones more or less calcareous. The latter type, or that 


Silurian System, p. .‘197, 
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of calcareous flagstones, prevails around the town of Llandeilo. 
There, and in other parts of Carmarthenshire, the Lower Silurian 
rocks are, on the whole, much less interfered with or expanded by 
igneous rocks than in Pernbrokeshire or North AVales. Hence, 
though they do contain some small subordinate bands of greenstone 
and felspar rocks, analogous to their larger types elsewhere, and arc 
thrown into undulations, their relations arc more clearly exposed 
in a small compass, thus : — 



Viicw KuoM Dvnkvou Pakk, Ja.andkilo, i.ookin(; to the Hills aijove Golden Grove. 
(From Sil. Svst., p. 347.) 


Here, all the Silurian rocks, from the Llandeilo flags up to 
the Ludlow rocks, arc exhibited in the vale of the Towy or on 
the banks of that river ; the old red sandstone forming the distant 
hills. 

In reference to my original opinions, I beg the reader to compare 
the coloured sections in the Silurian System,” pi. 34., with those 
since published by the Government Survey, to sec how they both 
represent the same succession of conformable strata of Lower and 
Upper Silurian rocks in tlie environs of Llandeilo. 

Among the lowest visible strata of these tracts, arc schists with an 
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imperfect slaty cleavage, which contain irregular elliptic masses of 
silicious grit*, made up of pebbles of quartz and fragments of older 
greywacke slate; the former being seen in some places to have 
indented the latter as if they had been subjected to an enormous 
pressure. 

It is in the lower schistose beds of t Iiesc rocks, that the remains of 
annelids or red-blooded sea-worms, now so generally found in the Silu- 
rian rocks of various countries, wci’c first discovered ; and which were 
describcil for me by Mr. jMaclcay.f Occasionally, as bctw'ccn Llaiuleilo 
and Llandovery, the upper ineiubcrs of these slaty schists arc also 
marked by other silicious grits, which, from their perfect conformity 
to the masses of Upper Silurian rocks above them, and to the cal- 
careous flags and scliists of Llaiuleilo bcne.'ith, I naturally considered 
to be thin and partial vopresentatives of the intermediate Carailoc 
sandstone. These beds arc now classed by tlie surveyors witli the 
Llandcilo formation. 

In its prolongation from Carmarthenshire and Cardiganshire, into 
Brecknockshire, this slaty greywacke group is again distinguished hy 
included quartzosc greywacke sandstones, which in Radnorshire swell 
out into important and continuous luoinilain masses. 

Xot unfrc(iucnt to the cast of Abcrystwlth, these sandstones 
become of considerable thickness near Rhayader on the AVyc, 
where they contain subordinate conglomerates, some of the finest 
examples of wdiich arc seen in the deep gorge of the river Elaiii, 
a tributary of the Wye (Craig-y-voel). 

Similar rocks, whether silicious grits, iiehbly conglomerates or 
hard intractable siindstoncs, range to the nortli-wcst, and occiqiy the 
ridges of Gwastaden, Rhiw Gwraidd, Dolfan, Devaimer,and tlic Macn 

* See Silurijui vSjsteiu, vol. i. p. 3(50. A Minilur plieno)))eiion has been 
observed m otlier countries, us if the pebbles of <tuartz bad iiidenled each oilier 
bj^ pressure and Jrietion. 

t See Sil. Syst., p. bU!i. 
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rocks in Badnori and Br jn Din and Moel-bcn-twrch in Montgomery. 
Owing to great dislocations on their eastern frontier, they are occa- 
sionally placed in unconformablc relations to the Upper Silurian rocks 
of that region.* 

To the west, however, they roll over in great undulations, on cer- 
tain parallels, as laid down on the maps and horizontal sections of 
the government surveyors (some of the arenaceous masses being 
not less than 1000 feet thick), and with a strike which in South 
Wales is usually N.E. and S. W., the dips being both to the S.E. 
and W., but more frequently in the latter direction. In my 
former examination, I only detected casts of encrinites in these sand- 
stones, but the government surveyors have found a sufficient number 
of forms to enable them to refer these rocks to that portion of the 
Lower Silurian (Llandcilo division), with which they arc physically 
united. In my opinion, they may be simply considered the central 
sandstones of the great schistose Lower Silurian group, whose bottom 
rocks arc seen in the Longmynd and at Harlech and Llanbcris, and 
whose highest term is the Caradoc sandstone, to be described in the 
next chapter. 

In districts where the^ have been affected by the intrusion of 
igneous rocks, the slaty masses of this age in South Wales arc much 
mineralized, just as in Shropshire and North Wales. They contain 
the lead ores of Nant-y-Mocn, and the old Roman gold mines of 
Gogofau, the one to the north the other to the west of Llandovery ; 
both of which mines occur in quartzose bands subordinate to graptolite 
schists. The mineral sources (Llanwrtyd, Builth, &c.) also rise from 
points of junction between the intrusive and sedimentary rocks. 

In some districts, where these South Welsh strata were formerly 
described by me as charged with characteristic Lower Silurian fossils, 

* See Sil. Syst., p. 31G., where these hard and slaty sandstones arc described as 
being ent off from the Upper Silurian by great faults. Sec also original map of 
the Silurian region and sections, p. 90., in the next chapter. 
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they have the antique and slaty impress of the oldest rocks. Thus, in 
the wild and barren tract of Nocth Griig,” north of Llandovery, the 


Noktu Giu' o. (From the Govenimcnt Survey.) 



6. Lower Silurian soliists, llags, and slates. c. Lower Silurian prits ami sandstone, classed 
by the surveyors with the schists above and below them. tl. Schists. c. I 'i)i)er Silurian 
shale anil schist, capped hy tilestonc. /. Did red sandstone. (Compare with Section 
Sil. Syst. p. 3o'J., and pi. 31. f. 3.) 

strata arc seen undulating, as represented by the curved lines, and 
are also traversed by cleavage planes (the highly inclined white lines). 
Consisting of coarse grits, sandstones, and schists, these strat.t arc 
in parts replete with Lower Silurian fossils, among which arc the 
Leptoena sericca, pi. 0. f. 14.; Pentameriis undatus, pi. 8. f. 5,*; P. 
oblongus, pi. 8. f. 3. ; Atrypa crassa, pi. o. f. 6. ; ( )rthis Actonioc, 
pi. 6 . f. 11.; O. flabclluluin, pi. 0 . f. 12.; and the Lituites cornu-arictis, 
pi. 1 1. f. 2. 

Though most of these sjiccies arc found in the slates of Snowdon, 
the equivalent strata in which they are here imbedded arc little 
more than two miles distant from the frontier of the ( )ld Ked Sand- 
stone ; all the intervening Silurian rocks, which elsewhere occupy 
vast tracts, being compressed in this district into the small horizontal 
space exhibited in the woodcut, as reduced from a section of the 
government surveyors. It \a gratifying t<i me to observe that this 
diagram is quite in accordance with my old, published, coloured 
section acros.s the same tract. (Sec Sil. Syst., p. 3;j2. and pi. 34. f. 3.) 

And here, in reference to the question whether there be or be 
not in this section, or in other similar traverses in Carmarthen- 

* This fos.sil is tmiic*! Atrypa uiidata in the Siluriun System, nearly all t ])0 
so called Atrypa.* of which work aie now iinuid to beloii'^ l<; tin* jjcmis I’ontamerus. 
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shire and Pembrokeshire, any small representative of the Caradoc 
sandstone, as I thought, I must specially call attention to the fact, 
that the correctness of my original sections is confirmed by the 
detailed works of the geologists employed to survey the tract. For, 


Skction Nkau LijAn<iai)Ock. From tiik Lowku Simiuian to tiik Olo Ukd Sandstone. 
('I'lic Spectator is looking to the south-west.) 

SE 

Tridirlljc. Oairngoch- lanyrallt. 



b. Undulations of Llandcilo schists, flags, and limestone w'ith interstratified trap *. c. Sand- 
stones, Ac. df t. Upper Silurian. Jl Old red sandstone. 

all these lower strata, in part.s coarse sandstones, which overlie the 
black and grey slaty schists and Hags of Llandeilo, are now admitted 
by those who followed me to be conformable to the Upper Silurian 
strata or Wcnlock and Ludlow formations, as exhibited in these 
woodcuts, taken from the published section of the surveyors.* 


Section Near Llandeha). From the Lower Silurian to the edge of the great 
South-Welsh Coal-held. 

(In this diagram the spectator is supposed to be placed a little south of Llandeilo, looking 
north-east, or up the Vale of the Tow^. llcncc the points of the compass are reversed in 
reference to the foregoing diagram.) 

N.W. S.E. 



b. Llandeilo flags and limestone. c. Sandstone, &c. d, e. Upper Silurian rocks. /. Old 
red sandstone. g. Carboniferous limestone. h. Millstone grit. 


Such facts indicate the propriety of adhering to two groups only 
for all general purposes of comparison. In truth, the only Silurian 

* I beg geologists to compare the several coloured sections of the Silurian 
System, pi. 34., which represent the succession from the Llandeilo flags to the old 
red sandstone in Carmarthenshire, with the horizontal sections of the surveyors 
from which the above diagrams arc faithful reductions. 
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fonuation which is fully developed in Carinnrthciishiiv is the lower 
one of Llaudeilo with its associated schists and slates; all that 
overlie it being feebly displayed. Thus, though the Upper Silurian 
rocks here may be spoken of as a group, they can scarcely be 
identified with the copious formations of Wenlock aiul Ludlow, 
as seen in Shropshire and Herefordshire. Even the chief Lower 
Silurian formation, or that of Llandcilo on which we have been 
dilating, is at this spot compressed into the horizontal space of a 
mile, whilst in North Wales it extends, as has been shown, through 
undulations and expansions, over a whole region. We also see how 
in this same tract, and in the longitudinal space of a few miles, 
the very strata which arc so calcareous at Llandcilo, have become 
slaty sandstones and schists at Noeth Griig, north of Llandovery ; 
a character indeed which they put on before they reach that town, 
even at Mandinam and Goleugoed.* With this absence of lime the 
prevalent trilobitcs of the Llandcilo flags disappear ; the whole of 
the lower division assuming so different a litliological aspect, that 
except by rigid observation of other imbedded fossils the subforma- 
tions cannot be distinguished. 

In most parts, indeed, of South Wales, the only broad and clear 
distinctions are those of lower and ui)per groups, 1 dwell, there- 
fore, upon the fact, that in their range through this part of South 
Wales, the Silurian rocks, both lower and iij)pcr, with the partial 
exceptions mentioned, arc entirely deprived of any subdividing 
bands of limestone. Hence it is, that in Carmarthen, Brecknock, 
and lladnor in the interior, or at ^larlocs Bay on the coast, the lines 

* This is the only loeiility in Hritain where the rare speciojs Intuites (Nautilus), 
pi. S. f. 3., has been found, as well as the iinhjue ])ij)h)eer!is (Orthoeeras) bisi- 
phonaturii. (.Sec eliaji. 5.) I cannot allnde t<i these Ibnus with<»ut expressing iny 
deep obligation to my deceased kind friend jMr. W, Williams of Llandovery, and 
bis son, now the Itcv. Stewart Williams, for their aid in collecting many of my 
best fossils, as acknowledged, Sil. Syst. p. 351. 
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of (Iciimrcation between the forinations can with great difficulty be 
drawn. In trutli, tliey arc often so slaty and crystalline, that the 
highly inclined cleavage of the slates, as represented in the foreground 
of tlie following sketch, is the only feature visible to the unpractised 
eye ; the real strata undulating or dipping at a much less angle, as 
represented in the sloping bank on the left of the foreground of this 
drawing. 

Llanwhtyd Wklls. 

(From Sil. Syst, p. 33G.) 



Lower Silurian slaty rocks. 

View in a combe below the Baths of Llanwrtyd. (From a drawing by Mrs. Traherne.) 

When viewed, however, on the grand scale, there is no dis- 
trict more explanatory of the general succession than this very tract 
between Llandovery and Builth, of which the above vignette repre- 
sents a part. There, if the spectator stands on the slaty Lower 
Silurian rocks of the mountain of Esgair Davydd, above the baths 
of Llanwrtyd, he overlooks a wide area to the south-east, and has 
beneath his feet, and for a certain distance before him, a mass of 
the lower slaty rocks now under consideration; whilst in the dull 
round hills of the middle ground, arc spread out the Upper Silurian of 
the Mynidd Epynt and Mynidd Bwlch-y-Grocs. In the background. 
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the Old lied Sandstone is seen rising to the Black Mountain of 
Hereford, and thence into the Fans of Brecon and Carmarthen, the 
higlicst mountains in South Wales. 

The sketch of this grand geological scene being a proper introduc- 
tion to the description of the Old lied or Devonian rocks, is therefore 
given in the tenth chapter, which treats of them ; fur in no one 
district of Wales and England arc the Silurian and Devonian rocks 
so well brought together in a bird’s-eye view : iior is the super- 
position of their groups anywhere, as lar as I know, more apparent 
in the interior of the country and on so grand a scale. (See also 
large coloured view, Sil. Syst. p. 34().) 

In the mean time, this long chapter may be concluded by reminding 
the reader, that the low western headlands of rembrokeshirc arc of 
the same age as the loftier and grander mountains of North Wales; 
both of them having been identified with the rocks of the original 
Lower Silurian districts of Shropshire, Herefordshire, Montgomery- 
shire, lladnorshire, Brecknockshire, and Carmarthenshire. In many 
tracts, the copious evolutions of volcanic ashes and dejections Iiave 
swollen out the earliest formed Silurian strata, and the finer muddy 
sediments of a primeval sea have since been changed into a crys- 
talline and slaty condition. But no sooner do we pass from such 
hard and rugged centres (including the sandstones and conglo- 
merates of the South Welsh slates), than we find that many of the 
intervening and central tracts in South ^Montgomery, Radnor, Car- 
digan, &c., consist of an undulating series of schists and shale, in 
which bands of sandstone arc rare, and wherein limestones liave alto- 
gether disappeared; a country, in fact, almost entirely deficient in 
anything like a stony framew^ork. 

No more striking example of this change from liard and bold 
rocks, to those of much less colicrent nature and tamer outline, can be 
given, than by traversing from tlic low fossil rocks of Cadcr Idris 
and its magnificent bosses and depressions, to the soft hills and 
schistose tracts on the banks of the Dyfi, as in this diagram. 
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N.W. S.E. 



«. Smumit of the Lingula schists with porphyry. *. (^rand masses of porphyry and other 
trap rocks, with courses of liard slaty Lower Silurian schists, c. Lower Silurian, as- 
suming its ordinary characters of shale when removed from the igneous rocks. 


In so doing, the field observer will sec that the strata which, 
on the flanks of the mountain, are crystalline and slaty, are succeeded 
by otlicr masses, which in proportion as they recede from the igneous 
rocks partake more and more of the character of “mudstone” — a 
character which prevails, as before said, in this region, from the base 
of tlic system with Silurian fossils, to the very youngest of its rocks. 

To form some idea of the great development of volcanic or igneous 
materials in the Lower Silurian rocks of North Wales, the reader 
will understand, that the porphyries and trap rocks represented in the 
above diagram, belong exclusively to a set of phenomena which 
commenced about the close of the deposition of the Lingula schists. 
Thick as these lower igneous accumulations arc, they were followed 
by others of scarcely less dimensions, which swell out the overlying 
series of the Snowdon slates*, as explained in the little coloured 
section beneath the map. 

Tlie next chapter will be dedicated to the consideration of a forma- 
tion, in which, through some typical British tracts, sandstone so 
abounds, as to have induced me to term it the Caradoc sandstone — 
a rock which forms, in many places, the upper member of the natural 
group which has been under consideration. 

* The large horizontal section across Snowdon by the government surveyors 
has just appeared, and shows in detail how the Lingula flags and certain igneous 
rocks rise up to the N.W. and S.E. from beneath the elevated trough of Snowdon. 
Professor Ramsay, who, with his associate, Mr. Selwyn, accomplished this arduous 
task, has just explained the results to the Geological Society. April 10. 1853. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I.OWKU siLriilAN HOCKS — continued, 

TllK CAUADOC FOUMATIOX. 

CAUAnoc svxnsTnsr. A** nr.vi:ToiM:n in noutii \v.y,i:s ani> R\i>NoKsmuE. tyi’es op 
T iiK FoRMAi’ioN IN MiiioPSHiui:, f:ri;. 

TiiK (WUADoc sruicriA' iMri-i* wirii inn luwku i)i;rt»srrs uv itm sTnurmin and 
l^)SSII. CONTEN rs. 


The superior member of the Lower Silurian rocks, or mulcllc Silurian 
of the government surveyors, is of varied composition in the ditFcr- 
ent tracts in which it occurs. In the interior of North Wales 
(Merioneth and ^lontgomcry, and thence extending into West 
Radnor, &c.) certain sandy masses, overlying the rocks described 
in the last chapter, have been identified with the Caradoc sandstone 
of the original Silurian region, Jind laid down as such in the co- 
loured sheets of the Government Survey. In these tracts, like the 
older sandstones and conglomerates of the Llandeilo division, the Ca- 
radoc is usually a hard, intractable, silicious rock, with many courses 
of shale or schist, but with few or no traces of calcareous matter, and 
seldom containing well preserved fossils. In fact, it frequently 
bears a close rcsemldance to the very oldest grcywackc grits and 
sandstones in the sedimentary scries, or the ])Ottom rocks of the 
Longrnynd, TIarIcch, Llanljcris, and St. David’s ; a lithological fact 
which shows how all these rocks, from their base to the Caradoc 
inclusive, arc included in one natural group. 

In portions of Wales and Shropshire this formation, as before 
stated, is either transgressive, or unconfonnablc to the inferior schists 
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and slates.* In many other parts, on the contrary, as in the wild 
tracts cast of Bala, it reposes conformably for many miles in lofty 
escarpments on the upper Llandeilo rocks, composed of slaty schists 
with feeble courses of limestone.f A reference to the general 
section across North Wales, prepared for this work by Professor 
liamsay (see bottom of map) completely establishes this position. In 
following that lino of section to the S. E. from the environs of Bala, 
wo sec how the Llandeilo formation, rolling over in domes or anticlinal 
masses, supports basins of Caradoc sandstone and its overlying for- 
mation of Wcnlock shale. In this way even the Upper Silurian rocks 
arc brought by conformable folds into the proximity of the Llandeilo 
formation, as in South AValcs. In the environs of Bala itself, indeed, 
the Caradoc formation of sandstone and shale occupies a trough 
flanked and underlaid conformably on the south-east, as well as on 
the north-west, by tlic upper division of tlie Llandeilo formation, 
as in this section, which has been reduced from one of the plates 
of the Government Survey prepared by Mr. Jukes. 


Llandeilo Schists .surroimxo Caradoc Sandstone. 



h, I.IjukUmIo formation, with its thin courses of Bala limestone on the X.W. c. Caradoc 
sandstone, seen at ^ir Watkins Mojiument to be lying in perfect conformity on the Upper 
Llandeilo schist, which, rising out from beneath the san«lstonc in the Vale of Edcirnion, tliencc 
ascends to the S. K. to form the north-western thinks of the Berwyn Range. The powerful 
faults which attcct the tract are represented by the dark traversing lines. 


Now, it is the opinion of the surveyors, that in pursuing this section 
to the S. E. of the Berwyns, and in traversing the vales watered by the 

* See the memoir of Professor Ramsay and !Mr. Aveline, in which this feature 
is pointed at (Quart. Jour. Gcol. Soc. Loud., vol. iv. p. 294.) The map annexed 
to this work shows the fact, in the wrapping round of the Caradoc sandstone upon 
the edges of the Llandeilo dags of the Shelve and Corndon districts, Shropshire, 
t I examined this tract in 1851, in company with Professor Nicol. 
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Tannat and Fyrnwy rivers, the same series of Llandeilo or Bala beds 
as is represented in tlie h of the above section is repeated in obseurc 
undulations until the Breiddcn Hills are reached (sec p. 60.), where 
the Caradoc sandstone seems to be omitted, and the lower series is at 
once surmounted by the AVcnloek shale. In that locality of powerful 
eruption the suppression of the Caradoc may, indeed, be due to dis- 
memberments, of which hereafter. But there arc tracts where the 
sandstones of the lower group, which are so expanded in parts of 
Wales (sec p. 70.), naturally thin out and disappear ; and hence I 
adhere to my original opinion, that the presence or absence of such 
sandy rocks is a local feature in a group for which, in many cases, 
there is no safe term except Lower Silurian.” 

The Caradoc formation is also seen, in the western and mountaiiious 
parts of Radnorshire, to fold over in undulations similar to those near 
Bala, renting confurtmthlg on the Llandeilo schists, and oeerlaid in 
equal conformitg hg the IVcnlock shale. The next diagram repre- 
sents a portion of the flexures which these rocks exhibit, as taken 
from a part of the large and detailed horizontal sections of the 
Geological Survey, relating to the country along the boundary 
between the counties of Radnor and jMontgomery, in a section 
drawn from Cadcr Tdris across the Severn and its tributaries to the 
river Ithon, and the sandstone ridges to the west of Radnor Forest. 
On this line the same conformability is seen in numerous localities, 
of which this is one example. 


Pi'.GWN'h Fawi:, Hukokus or 1 {ai>noh ani» JMoNT(i»)MKUV, 
N.W. c S.Ii;. 



Jum:tion lietls of tlie Llandeilo and Caradoc Forinalions. (From a Section hv Mr. Avcliiic.) 

b. Llandeilo format ioTi of grey, blue, and purple .slates and .shale. c. Caradoc s:iml.stoiie, 
composed of hard grey grit-s with grey and hluc scl»i.sl.s, &e. 
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These facts, as well as those which are generalized in the section 
below the map, being the record made by independent and competent 
observers since the time of my personal researches, demonstrate that 
the break or dislocation between the Caradoc and Llandeilo forma- 
tions (which together constitute the Lower Silurian rocks of the 
original classification) is purely a local phenomenon. And even in 
the tracts where these two formations have been physically disunited, 
we shall soon see tliat they are mutually so characterized by the same 
organic remains tliat they cannot be separated in any geological 
arrangement. 

In the typical Silurian tract of Shropshire, around the eruptive trap- 
pcan rocks of Caer Caradoc, from whence the formation was named, it 
is indeed cut off from those inferior deposits, with which it is else- 
where so intimately associated, by a great mass of igneous rocks, and 
by a very powerful displacement or fault, which brings it against the 
Longmynd or bottom rocks. The annexed view of the bold ridge 
of the Caradoc liills is taken from the slope at the escarpment of the 
Longmynd, a little to the south of Church Stretton. 



Till-: CAUADOf Ranch:. 

(Skc'tchod ])y Mrs. S. Acton, froni the eastern slopes of tlic Loiijiinvncl, oAcrlooking tlio valo of 
Stretton, along ^>lucli ran the old Uoinaii road.) 
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The Caradoc formation is iinconfonnable, at least in its uppermost 
or (Calcareous member, to the Llandeilo flags and schists of the 
Coriidon and Shelve district, around the ends of which it wraps in 
the manner laid down by the government surveyors. (See IVfap.) 
On the other hand, howxvcr, or towards the east, the formation ex- 
pands and gradually passes up into the l-pper Silurian rocks of 
Weiilock and Ludlow. 

In the lithographic view, p. 26., taken from the eastern slopes 
of the Longmynd, the spectator overlooks this range of eruptive hills 
of Caer Caradoc, &c., which, flanked on the cast by sandstones, arc 
followed by distant ridges of overlying Upper Silurian rocks and old 
red sandstone, as in this section. Here it is of much more complex 


Kr.LATIoXS OK CaRAIXH' SANMiSruXK TO TIIK I'lMM U SlI.lKIVN UoCIvS IN SllUorsIll KK 

N.W, S.K. 

( arr ('arad.x'. Wonlixk 



* Kniptive rock-^. r*, <'ar4a<liK‘ saiKi.^tone altrr*«l by oniptivo r. (.’.ir.nliw saiulstoiK*, 

(t W« ‘11 lock rocks. c. I.udlow rocks. f. ( >M icd 


mineral structure than in North Wales and the mountains of Rad- 
norshire. For the Caradoc of Shr()p.‘<hire contains good freestone, 
flagstone, grit, and conglomerate, with courses of limestone and shelly 
sandstone, and with this composite stony character llie formation is 
much more highly fossilifcrous than in any district of Wales with 
which I am acquainted. 

The observer who has little time to spare may study the leading 
featurCvS of the deposit, in ascending order, by following the banks of the 
river Onny from the south-east flank of the Longmynd to Cheney 
Longvillc and the Craven Arms; hut he wlio would endeavour to 
rccogniz(i all its variable, lithological features, must examine the 
masses as they spread out on their .strike to tlic north-cast, and expand 
in their course from the environ.s of Acton Scott, by Soudley, Churcli 
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Preen, ChatwalL and Acton Burnell, to the tract on the Severn, 
between the Wrekin and Coalbrook Dale. In so doing, he will 
see how the upper portion, chiefly calcareous, dips everywhere con- 
formably under the Wenlock shale, or base of the Upper Silurian. 
Along this line he will also sec how the lower beds have in many 
places been fused and changed into quartz rock, and their schistose 
parts converted into dark brittle clay-stones, wherever they arc in 
contact with the igneous rocks of Caer Caradoc, the Lawley, &c.* 

As seen in the gorge of the river Onny, or in the various quarries 
of Soiidlcy, Frodesley, Kenley, &c., the unaltered Caradoc sandstones 
are of considerable thickness. The lowest masses of the formation 
which arc visible, consist of grits and fine-grained sandstones of brown- 
ish, yellowish, red, purple, and even white colours, sometimes striped 
dull red and yellowish brown, sometimes green, and in other instances 
they arc variegated with spots and concretions. They thus resemble 
portions of the old red sandstone, carboniferous rocks, and even the 
newer red sandstones. Some of the beds arc as easily w’orked into 
building stones, troughs, and tombstones as the freestones of those 
younger formations ; and, when remote from eruptive rocks, are, 
therefore, very dissimilar to the strata of precisely the same age which 
have been just mentioned as composing the hard rocks of Wales. 

The typical Caradoc sandstones of Shropshire arc, indeed, remark- 
able in being the oldest strata of the British Isles which present such a 
comparatively modern aspect; it having been formerly the sterile privi- 
lege of the old “ grey wackc ” of this age to be considered useless except 
for the construction of rude buildings and stone walls. Such truly 
is the character of the same sandstones in North Wales, which have 
been adverted to in the opening pages of this chapter. And yet, 
notwithstanding this modern aspect, these rocks, as will presently 

* For a ilotailLMl account of the mineral structure of this eruptive range, and of 
the Wrekin, in which felspathic rocks abound, but in parts of which syenite and 
greenstone jdso or.<Mjr, see Sil. Syst., p. 
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be sliown^ are charged with some of the oldest fossil types of the 
formation which lies far beneath them. 

The remains of fossils occur at intervals throughout the deposit in 
Shropshire, and often so abound :».s to render some of the courses 
shelly limestones, which have occasionally been burnt for use ; such 
local shelly developments being known to tlio workmen of the neigh- 
bourhood as Jacob’s Stones.” Where the calcareous matter is more 
diffused in small particles through the mass, the rock becomes a hard 
calcifcrous grit, usually of a whitish drab colour, and breaking under 
the hammer with a conolioldal fracture, and a chatoyant” lustre. 

On the banks of tlie Onny, between Ilordcrly and Wistanstow, 
the calcareous matter so augments as to form a band of limestone, 
which is, however, cliiefly a pebbly quartzosc conglomerate in a cement 
of lime Another course of limestone Is found at the eastern flank 
or upper end of tlie formation. In their north-eastern prolongation 
to Church Preen and Chatwall, the pebbly and conglomerate beds 
are not calcareous. 

The recent cuttings of tlie Ludlow and Shrewsbury railroad have 
laid open several hillocks of tlie Caradoc sandstone, l)etwccn Church 
Stretton and the ]\Iarsh-Brook station, the rocks of which consist of 
thick and thin bedded, dull, purple and red earthy sandstones, in 
parts finely micaceous, with usual partings of green earth, some 
courses of the shelly beds or tlaeob’s Stones,” and brown calcifcrous 
grits. In the cutting nearest to Church Stretton, the rock is very 
earthy and incoherent, and in it I found Diplograpsus ])ristis, 
Foss. 7. f. 14., a common Lower Siliiidan species which occurs in the 
Llandeilo schists of South Wales and the Snowdon group of North 
Wales. This variety of tlie Caradoc sandstone is very (ioncrctionary, 
exfoliates on weathering into balls, and is full of irregular joints, 
whose surfaces are coated with a film of the dark indigo-coloured 
oxide of iron wliich is so common in the liiidlow rocks. Mincralogi- 
cally, indeed, the formation has already begun to assume the structure 
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of the Upper Silurian rocks, to the base of which its upper baud is 
everywhere conformable in this tract. 

Besides the prevalent building-stones of Soudley and other places, 
where thick-bedded sandstones are separated by courses of shale, 
often of a dull greenish colour, surmounted by flags, there is an 
inferior mass of shale often laden with fossils. Another variety of 
the Caradoc sandstone, which assimilates the formation to the in- 
ferior one of Llaiideilo, consists of stratified bands, along the outer 
flanks of the Caradoc and Wrekin hills, which resemble the volcanic 
grits described in the Inst chapter. These sandstones are allied to 
greenstones of igneous origin, in being made up of green earth and 
felspar, witli only a few fine scales of mica. Like certain strata of 
the inferior formation, they seem to indicate either a contemporaneous 
volcanic disturbance in the bottom of the sea, or, that they have been 
derived from pre-existing igneous rocks. ]\Iy belief, however, is, 
that some of these beds were really the result of submarine volcanic 
dejections, thrown down in the sea-bottom whilst the Caradoc sand- 
stones were accumulating, and were the precursors of those sub- 
se(j[uent copious outbursts of the felspar and other trap rocks of the 
Caradoc and Wrekin. 

The superior masses of the Caradoc formation in Shropshire, 
which arc well displayed at Cheney Longvillc, and on the banks of 
the Onny where that river flows across the strata, are chiefly made 
up of fine-grained, sandy, thin flagstones, of gosling green and dingy 
olive colours, amidst which some beds of shale occur, with courses 
of grey-coloured shelly limestone.* Others of these calciferous sands 
and earthy greenish flagstones begin to assume a lithological aspect, 
frequent in the Upper Silurian rocks, and particularly in the Ludlow 
formation, to which other varieties of the rock above alluded to (to 
the south of Church Stretton) have also an affinity ; they arc earthy; 
with great spheroidal concretions, and with a general tendency to 

* T'lie Asai)hus I’owisii was first found hero. PI. 2. f. 2. 

3 
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exfoliate and decompose to mud. Thus, in composition, some of the 
varieties of the Caradoc sandstone connect it with the volcanic grit 
or ash of tlie Llandeilo formation, and others witli the ordinary 
aqueous deposits of Upper Silurian age. 

The highest calcareous band of .he Caradoc formation is visible on 
the Onny, and is traceable, to the N. E., by Acton Scott and the 
Hollies to Cressage and Ilnildwas.* In this range tlic portion of the 
rock which is calcareous, with beds of sandy shale and j^ipe-clay, 
dipping under the Wenlock shale, passes conformably upwards into 
that lowest member of the Upper Silurian rocks, as formerly so 
defined. (Sil. Syst., p. 217.) 

The fossils which most frequently occur in the heart of the 
Caradoc formation arc as follow ; 


Cauadoo Fosrii^S 7. 



I. < ’..ilyincnc riluincnbiicliii. 2. ITonuilonolus bisulratus, S:i!l(*r. r’hsu f'ps tnnirato caudMiii!-, 
I’ortl. 1. Tfiitat uliU's nmiulatus. 5. Lingula < riinifiiii, IMiill. (J. Ortliis tt-'.sludinariji, D.ilm. 


* 1m a niiniilc r(;-pxarninati«in (»f Uiis district, made liy the (lovornment SurvP3’ors wliilst 
tliesc paf'PH are passiMf' tliron^li the ])re.sfl, i learn tliat they liave. dj'tceted, on the hanks of tlie 
a small amount of unconformity' botweeu the upiKTinost of the, limestones containin'^ tlie 
Pentamerus oblongiis and the, fossils fij^ured on (he opposite p.jf^e, ami (he subjacent he»ls of 
n.^gstonc shale and impure liinestj.mj in which occur the fossils given on this i»age. 'I'hat this 
tranagn;ssion is local is manifest from the fart, that in other tracts the Caradoc Sandstone and 
Wenlock Shalo arc rcprcsentcil by* tlie surveyors to nndnlute in ])erfect parallelism. Relieving 
that the limestone with Pentamcnis ohlongus is truly tin! bed of tivmsition from the lower to 
the upper group, it is still my conviction that it must, from its fossils, be classed with the 
former. For, although the, Orlhis rt//rrwrt/a, Foss. ft. f. (*», (which is a fossil of the beds suh- 
j.icent), has been introduced, by mistake, into that woodcut, T must ahvays consider that a hand 
into which 'Frinuclens corn'entrirus ami Pciitanieriis oldongns range upwards from the fdan- 
tlrilo formation is truly Lower Silurian. 1 willingly admit that several of the other species of 
fossils in this bed are common to the Wenlock and loAver deposits ; a iiict which strengthens 
my view' of the unity of tlie Sduiian system of life. — K. I. M., 2SM J/ri//, ISod. 
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7. O. vesp^^rtilio. 8. Stropliomena tenuistriata. 9. S. grandis. 10. Belleroplion bilohatus. 
11. B. ornatus, Conrad. 12. Orthonota nasuta, Conrad. 13. l^cbulipora lens, M‘Coy. 
14. Diplograpsus pristis, Ills. 15. Graptolites priodon. 

In addition to tlic above, the following characteristic fossils are figured in plates 4 to 10., or in 
the woodcuts of the ncx.t chapter: — Orthis elegantula. O. ilabellulum. O.^Actonio:. O. 
ealligranima (virgato, Sil. Syst.). Strophomena expansa. S. spiriferoides, M*Coy. Lep. 
ticna scricca. Modiolopsis orbicularis (Avicula, Sil. Syst.). M. modiolaris, Conrad. M. 
oblifiua. Bellerophon acutus. Pliacops conophthalmus, Eichw. (Aaaphus Powisii, head of, 
Sil. Syst.). 

The species with no author’s name attached are published in the “ Silurian System.” 


After this mention of the chief fossils of this formation, the atten- 
tion of the reader is again called to the fact that, notwithstanding the 
differences between the lithological character of these strata of Cara- 
doc sandstone and those of the Llandcilo formation, all the ahove^ 
mentioned species of fossils prevail in both deposits ; thus absolutely 
uniting them in one natural grouj). 

Even in the very ujipermost stratum of the Caradoc formation, 
which here graduates into the Wcnlock shale and true Upper Silurian 
Rocks, there are several species, such as the Petraia elongata, Foss. 8. 
f. 11.; Leptaena sericea, pi. 6. f. 13.; Orthis calligramma, Foss. 14. 
f. 3.; Trinucleus concentricus (T. Caractaci, Sil. Syst.), pi. 4. f. 2 
— 5. ; Pentamcrus undatus, pi. 8. f. 5. ; Tcntaculites annulatus, Foss. 7. 
f. 4., &c., which arc known to occur on the flanks of Snowdon, or in 
beds of the Llandeilo age in North and South Wales. 


Ui'i'KR Cakadoc Fossils, 8. 



1. I’eiitamerus lens. 2. P. oblongus. 3. P. liratus, Sow. 4. Atrypa hemisplncrica. o. A. 
reticularis, fi. Ortliis alternatii. 7. Strophomena compressa. 8. llolopeila canccllatu. 
9 lielloroplion trilobatus. 10. Eiicrinuriis puiictatus. II. Pet niia elongata, I ’Jii II. 
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The above woodcut, Foss. 8., exhibits tlic chief charjictcristic 
fossils of this upper band, some of them, as above stated, being com- 
mon in the inferior strata ; whilst others, such as the At lypa heini- 
sphserica, f. 4. ; A. reticularis, f. 5. ; rentamerus liratus, f. 3. ; P- 
lens, f. 1. ; and Holopella cancellata, f. 8., are more characteristic of 
this horizon. On the other hand, Encrinurus punctatus, f. 10., 
and Bellerophon trilobatus, f. 9., arc of frequent occurrence in the 
Upper Silurian group, of which hereafter. 

It is therefore manifest that, to whatever extent dislocations may 
have acted in producing to the west of the Longmynd in Sliropshire, 
or in some parts of Wales, a break between the Llandcilo and the 
Caradoc formations, as before explained, or may liave excluded ihe 
mass of the Caradoc, as is seen along the south end of tlie Longmynd, 
the operations were purely local, and had no influence whatever in 
destroying the races of animals that inhabited the seas of that long 
period. Those marine creatures lived on ; some of them (judging 
from their remains) becoming more abundant when the uj)pcr Cara- 
doc beds were accumulated, than when the much older mud and sand 
which afterwards formed the slates of Snowdon were deposited. 
With such clear and strong zoological proofs, and the evidences of 
conformable transition and succession in some portions of this region, 
Avhich have been already given, the government surveyors, who ob- 
served the transgressions alluded to, have decided that my general 
classification was correct. 

In defining the course of the Lower Silurian Hocks along their 
eastern or superior frontier, from Shro})shirc through those counties 
of South Wales which were included in the region of my former ex- 
amination, or from the eastern parts of lladnor, Brecon, Carmar- 
then, to the south of Pembroke, I announced that the Caradoc 
formation there became unusually thin, and was with difiiculty 
separable from Ihe Idandeilo flags. 
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Sti’ictly, however, considered na the C.'iradoc of Shropshire, the 
formation is seen to protrude along a line of fault as an isolated patch* 
among the Wenlock shale of Brampton Bryan Park, and is again 
visible further to the S. W. at two points in Radnorshire, the one in 
a dome to the south of the town of Presteign, the other on the 
western slopes of the hill of Old Radnor. (See Map.) In these 
examples it is a quartzose, pebbly conglomerate, passing into a hard 
greywacke grit (Gorton), in which casts of the Pentamerus oblongus 
and other characteristic fossils occur, such as Atrypa hcmisphserica, 
and very abundantly Petraia elongata and P. bina. Along this line 
it is also obviously the uppermost bed of the formation as brought 
up in domes and arches by a line of igneous eruption, which in 
evolving the adjacent crystalline hypersthenc and fels2)athic rocks of 
S tanner, Han ter, and Ousel, has so altered the contiguous sand- 
stones, schists, and grits (just as around the Wrekin, and the Caer 
Caradoc) that in Old Radnor Hill and Yat Hill it is difficult to 
determine which parts of it arc metamorphosed rocks resulting from 
the effect of volcanic eruption, and which have really been in a 
molten state. The diagrams illustrating this phenomenon, including 
the metamorphosis of the limestone of ^ash Scar, will be given in 
the next chapter, which treats of the Wenlock formation. 

In that district of Radnorshire, the uppermost Caradoc is a silicious 
grit and conglomerate, and is at once conformably surmounted by 
shale and limestone, which, from their fossils, are grouped with the 
Wenlock formation of the Upper Silurian rocks, as will be hereafter 
explained (pp. 102. et setj.). 

At Gorton, near Presteign, where the order is clear, the old exca- 
vations or quarries exhibit the strata thus ; — the lower beds of the 
Wenlock formation dipping away from the side of a dome of coarse 
and pebbly Caradoc sandstone, laden with casts of the Pentamerus 
oblongus. 

* Discovered by iny friend the llev. T. T. Lewis. 
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N. Cortoii. 



c’. Caraduc Baiiilstoii d. 
Lower Wenloek shale with lime- 
stone (Woolliopc), see Chap. 0. 
( 7 .) Gravel of the Valley of Tres- 
teign. 


But whilst wc have in this north-eastern part of Radnor, as in 
Shropshire, so clear and conformable a succession from the Caradoc to 
the Wenloek formation, we behold a very different state of things by 
merely following the strata to the south-west into another part of 
the same county. There, between Llandcglcy and Builth, the 
Llandeilo formation is brought at once into imconformable contact 
with the Upper Silurian Rocks ; the Caradoc formation being entirely 
omitted. Nothing short of a most powerful disiuciiibermcnt v ill 
account for such contrasting positions of the strata, as are here ex- 
hibited in diagrams taken from the large horizontal sections of the 
survey. In fact, the Llandeilo Rocks must have been upheaved and 
removed from the influence of those waters under which tlie Caradoc 
sand was accumulated, to be afterwards submerged and covered by 
Upper Silurian strata. 

Both of the following transverse parallel sections f)as3 across a tract 
in which the Lower Silurian rocks (Llandeilo), with their Asaphi, 
Trinuclei, and interposed trap, and also the Upper Silurian Rocks, 
were formerly described; but I did not then represent what the 
government surveyors have since made out, the distinct overlap of 
one set of beds upon the other, and which shows how the equivalent 
of the Caradoc is entirely omitted. 

UnCONFOKMAULK IIkLATIONS ok LlAN1>KII.O I<'j.AU.S AJll) IjJ'l'KIi SlLUKlAN. 

NeAK UuiLTlI. 


(Taken from Horizontal Sections of the Government Survey.) 

S.E. N.VV 
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Ik Llandoilo formation with O^ygia Ihichii, &c. * Trap rocks, d, Wenlock shale resting on 
the uplifted edges of A, the Caradoo sandstone (or c) being entirely omitted. e. J^ower 
Ludlow. /. Upper Ludlow. 


The relations of the silieioua strata in the neighbourhood of Llan- 
dovery and Llandcilo have been previously explained, and the reasons 
assigned for having formerly considered such beds to be the re- 
presentatives, though In a very diminished form, of the Caradoc of 
Shropshire. 

Seeing in liiat tract the comparative tenuity of all the formations 
above the Llandcilo, I simply termed the whole of the inferior mass 
“ Lower Silurian,” as distinguished from another and overlying 
mass of small thickness, which, being wanting in subdivisionary 
characters, was called “Upper Silurian” (see sections, p. 72, 73.). 
It was only in tliosc examples, where strata between the lowest beds 
with true Llandcilo fossils, and others with Upper Silurian fossils, 
were of a sandy or silicious nature, that I applied the word Caradoc. 
And there is, in truth, so perfectly an a 2 )parcnt conformity between 
all these Silurian rocks in Carmarthenshire (the whole being within 
the range of a bomb-shell,) that if the phenomena of a disturbance and 
overlap had not been worked out in another part of the region, any 
field geologist, looking simply to the order of the beds, the character 
of the imbedded fossils, and the structure of the rocks, must have come 
to the same conclusion as myself, and have viewed the sandy strata 
of Carmarthenshire which lie above the black flags of Llandeilo, as 
the meagre extensions of a formation which, as Caradoc sandstone, is 
fully developed only in the more northern tracts of this region. 
(Sec coloured sections, Sil. Syst., PL 34.) The dwindling out of 
the masses of sandstone in their range from north to south, as laid 
down in the map (No. 3.), sufficiently indicate the phenomenon. 
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Lower Silurian of the Malvern Ilills^ IVoolhope, May Hilly §•(?. — 
Though less copious in dliiiciisions than in North Wales and Shrop- 
shire, the Lowcr^ilurian rocks have, to a considerable extent, their 
representatives on the western flank of the crystalline and syenitic 
range of the Malvern Hills. The little sketch here annexed repre- 
sents the northern half of the Malvern Hills, or the North Hill, with 
the AA’^orcestcr, and Hereford Jlcacons, as seen from the undulating 
grounds below Mathon Lodge, or near the outward flank of the 
Silurian rocks, the mass of which occupy the intermediate and un- 
dulating low hills. 



Nortli lli'.l. U’circiMir lleri*foul IttMCon. 

View ok the MAiAhiiN llii.i.s fuom the West. 

(Kro:n a Sketch by Lady Murchison, Si). S\.st., j). dOD.) 


The black schists which rise up to the surface in the elevated grounds 
between the higher syenitic hills and Kastnor Castle, and which lie 
to the south-east of the foreground of the preceding sketch, were 
formerly described by me as probably of the age of the Llandeilo form- 
ation.* A subsequent discovery made in them by Professor Phillips 
of the small trilobitc Olenus, and a recent one by Mr. Strickland of the 
Agnostus pisiforniis, fossils which arc j)cculiar to the lowest Silurian 
zone of other countries, have extended that view, and have led me 
to believe that the black Malvcrnian schists, however diminutive, 
may be as old even as the Lingula beds of North Wales. In another 
chapter, and when treating of the Silurian rocks of Norway and 


Silurian Sy&tein, p.41G. 
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Sweden, it will be shown, that mere thickness of strata is no true test 
of their age nor of the time which may have elapsed in their de- 
position. The hundreds of feet in the beds on the west flank of the 
Malverns may, in short, be the equivalents in time of thousands of 
feet of strata in North Wales. I also showed, in my former work, 
the existence of sandstones which, overlying these black schists, and 
cliargcd with fossils, truly represented the Caradoc sandstone in 
structure and in fossils. The geologist must, however, consider my 
first publication as an outline descriptive only of the chief features 
of these remarkable hills, the detailed features of which have since 
been more claboratel}' and ably worked out by Professor J. Phillips, 
to another of whose discoveries attention will presently be called. 

On tliis occasion I must chiefly restrict myself to the notice of 
a few data wliicli have been brought to light since the publication 
of the Silurian System.” In a recent excursion'*' I observed, what 
had not before been detected ; that tlic same black scliists and 
sandy flagstones, or a portion of tlicm, which constitute the lowest 
fossil-bearing sediment of the tract, are thrown oft’ to the cast as well 
as to the west of the cnqitive or sycnitic chain, at jMidsummer Hill to 
the S. of the Hereford Beacon. This is seen in traversing the ridge 
near its south end, from Keys End Street on the cast, by the White- 
leaved Oak, to the first arable ground on the west. The Mal- 
verns are therefore represented in the folloAving diagram, as exhibiting 
a geological saddle, having a thin and partially metamorphosed flap 
only on the cast side, and several thick flaps on the west, the lower 
part only of one of which is in an altered condition. Among the 
oldest strata which arc visible on the cast flank are the same black 
schists subordinate to sandy flags, which on the western slo]ic of the 
ridge of syenite have given to the ground the name of Coal Hill f, 

* This excursion was made in company with Mr. II. E. Stricikland and the 
Kcv. W. P. Brodic. 

f Absurd trials for coal have been made by ii^norant persons in this black 
Lower Silurian slinlc on hnth aidns of ibe eruptive axis. 
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jiiul in which Professor Phillips has ilotcctccl the three species of 
Glenns already mentioned. 

The reader of my former work will therefore be pleased to look at 
the woodcut (Sil. Syst. p. 418., and coloured section, pi. :U). f, 8., of 
that work) tis somewhat incomplete, and will understand that the facts 
are more correctly expressed in this little diagram. 

Section from the Malvern Hills to Ledbury. 


W. >1. 

I^bnry. Eaatnor. MiilTem Hilh* 



i h 0 f e f g f e d c b h* * b* 


This woodcut, as taken from a coloured section in the Silurian System,” and slightly 
modified (pi. 3G. f. 8.), explains the general order and the undulations on the west side of 
the Malvern Hills, in the parallel of Midsummer Hill, l-'astnur Park, and Lctllmry. The 
eruptive rocks'* of the Malvern ridge on the right are seen to he Hanked, on both shies, by 
altered Lower Silurifui sandstones and schists, To the west these are folio w<m I by other 
schists with Olenus, A, and Caradoc sandstones ainl conglomerates, c, the iipiicr portion of 
which dip down from the Obelisk Hill of Kastnor, and pass under the Woolboju', or bower 
Wenlock lime.sioiie, </. The latter is followeil hy the Wenlock shale, r, and the Wenloclc lime.- 
<.toiie, y; wliich last, beiuliiig under the Lourer Lii<lIow,j^, reappears in a dome that throws otl* 
towards Ledbury the whole of the Ludlow formation, h /, after a llcxure in Wellington Heath 
under the old red sandstone, j. 

Although it is not within the scope of this volume to describe in 
detail the former effects of the eruptive molten matter in transmuting 
the character and condition of’ the sediments through ^Yhich it burst 
forth, still I would beg any geological student who has it in his 
power to examine this natural section. lie will then see that as the 
strata which flank the ridge on either side approach to its centre, 
which is composed of igneous rocks, they gradually become more hard 
and brittle, and that, their flaglikc character gradually ceasing, the 
beds pass into thick and subcry stallinc amorphous masses, in which 
the lines of bedding are lost, and the substance is much altered and 
fissured by many devious joints with serpentinous coatings. The cen- 
tral or eruptive mass, as exposed in the extensive (piarrics of Mid- 
summer Hill, near the Whitc-leave«l Oak, is a compact felspar rock, 
passing into syenite, but. as formerly noted, the northern cxicnsionsol' 
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tins same eruptive ridge, as seen in ihc Worcestershire Beacon and 
tlic IVortli Hill, contain many other varieties of igneous rocks, such 
as syenite having a very granitic aspect, greenstone, epidotc rock, &c. 

But returning to the Silurian succession. The Upper and greater 
portion of the Lower Silurian rocks of the Malvern district were first 
classed by myself, and subsequently by Professor Phillips, with the 
Caradoc formation. In my own work they were described as sand- 
stones and conglomerates, often of purplish, sometimes of green and 
brownish tints, in which many of the same species of shells occur as 
in Shropshire and other localities.* Assigning to the Lower Silurian 
of the Malverns a thickness of 2000 feet, Professor Phillips correctly 
states, that the Ilolly-bush sandstone, which contains no fossils except 
fucoids, is the bottom of the whole series, and even underlies the 
black shale with certain small points of interposed (intruded ?) trap 
rock or greenstone. Above the black Olenus shale commence the 
purple and grey conglomerate and sandstone, called Caradoc sand- 
stone, here of about 1000 feet thick, as seen at Howler’s Heath, 
Eastnor Obelisk, &c. 

In delineating with great precision the order of the strata with 
their flexures and breaks. Professor PhillqTS discovered, on the west 
side of the Worcestershire Beacon, that one of the local conglomerates 
of the Caradoc age, and charged with several of the characteristic 
fossils, contained also pebbles and fragments of the syenite and other 
eruptive rocks of the Malvern chain. Hence it was evident, that 
along this line there had been eruptions which had left a shore or 
island of hard rock from which the Caradoc conglomerate in question 
had been derived. It is, however, to be inferred that the eruption, 
to which I have called attention, at the White-leaved Oak and Keys 
End Hill, took place at a more remote period, and even that the 
erupted matter traversed the oldest Silurian strata of the tract, or 
the Holly- bush sandstones. This agency having ceased, a low ridge 
* This is the green sandstone described, Sil. Syst. pp. 41 fi — 418. 
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seems to have been left, to be acted upon by the sea of the siibse([uont 
epoch, so as to furnish the fragiucnts of a younger ptu tiou of the 
Caradoc formation. 

The posterior elevation of the AFalverii Hills in a solid state, at 
a subsequent period, together with the folding back ol' the strata, 
so as partially to invert the order and place the Caradoc grits over 
the Wenlock shale (a phenomenon first pointed out by Mr. Leonard 
Horner as due to the uprise of the syenite), is one of great interest, 
and which occurs on a vast scale in the Alps and other countries.* 

At present, however, I must pass from the consideration of this 
physical feature, to other natural appearances on the flank of the 
Malvern Hills, described by Professor Pliillips and myself, to show 
how difficult it is to draw any definite line between the uppermost 
member of the Caradoc formation and the lowest portion of the 
overlying Wenlock shale. To the west of the AVorccstershirc Ileacon, 
or near the nortli end of tlie chain, there occurs an impure limestone, 
occupying precisely the same position at the summit of the Caradoc 
sandstone, properly so called, as the Hollies limestone of Shropshire 
(p. 86. 1. Now, although this rock contains some- fossils whleli 
truly belong to the lower group, such as Lcptajiia sericca, A try pa 
hemisphajrica, and Orthis calligrainma, it possesses others which are 
characteristic of the Upper Silurian division. At AV^oolhopc, how- 
ever, as will hereafter ])C shown, a limestone occupying iicarly tlic 
same position is, through every one of its imbedded fossils, an indis- 
putable member of tlie Wenlock formation. 

In Shropshire, on the contrary, the calcareous zone whieli separates 
the Low’cr from the Upper Silurian rocks pcrt.ains prccaninently, as 
we have, seen, through its organic remains, to tlie lower, wdiilst in 

* This overthrow (»f llic strata, together with an exeelleiit aceoiuit ot‘ the mineral 
strueturc ot* the Malvern Hills, was first given l>y ISIr. Leonard Horner, Heol. 
Trans., ohl scries, vol. i. ]>. ‘2S1. The nature and sureession of the overthrown beds 
were illustrated in detail hy inyscdij Silurian System, 42d., and lastly hy Trofi ssor 
Pliillips, Memoirs Heol. Survey, vol. ii. p. (»7. N 
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Kadnorshire, a limestone apparently or very nearly in .the same 
position is altogether Upper Silurian in its fossils. The truth is, that 
in some tracts we must expect to meet with links, both lithological 
and zoological, which thus bind together the inferior and superior 
divisions of the system ; whilst in other districts, their separation will 
be more neatly marked. 

The reader may compare my original description of this inter- 
mediary band of limestone, as it ranges by Stumps Wood and other 
places west of the Malvems, with the more precise details of Pro- 
fessor Phillips.* 

For although it is quite clear that transitions like those above men- 
tioned must be looked for, and have in fact been found to exist, over 
large areas of the earth’s surface, it is well known that a mass of sedi- 
ment which in one tract is calcareous often becomes sandy and argil- 
laceous in another ; and thus in such cases very close examination of 
the fossils can alone decide the exact line of demarcation. In re- 
ference to the original Silurian region, the uppermost limb of the 
Caradoc formation, if fossils decide the case, is an argillaceous lime- 
stone in Shropshire, and in Radnorshire a pure siliceous grit ; though 
the localities before alluded to are only a few miles distant from each 
other. These local extensions of limestone will be still more instruc- 
tively explained in describing the order of the Upper Silurian rocks. 

In May and Huntley Hills in Gloucestershire, the Caradoc form- 
ation, consisting of conglomerate and sandstone, with certain cha- 
racteristic fossils, indicates a mineral transition upwards into the 
Wenlock formation through alternating beds of sandstone with shale 
and impure limestone, which are of considerable thickness. It is 

* Tn his memoir of the Malvern and Abberley hills, and their extension to 
Woolhope, May Hill, &c.. Professor Phillips has skilfully and elaborately de- 
veloped all the physical contortions of the strata in this district, and the mineral 
and palsBontologlcal characters of the rocks. lie has further imparted great value 
to his work by the philosophical reflections with which it is interspersed. It is a 
inoiiogrnph which j-cflccts high credit on the Geologiciil Survey of Great Jirilain. 

H 
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to some of these upper and tmnsitioii beds of sandstone at May 
Hill, that Professor Sedgwick lias recently directed attention* as being 
almost exclusively charged with fossils, which Professor M‘Coy refers 
to the Wenlock age. The govermnent surveyors, as well as myself, 
have, however, collected Pentamerus lens, if not P. oblongusj from the 
same strata ; both species being in my opinion typical of the lower 
division. Such transitions and fossiliferous changes must, I repeat, 
be looked for in the range of all sedimentary systems, and this case, 
serves only, in my opinion, better to link together the Lower and 
Upper Silurian rocks.! This subject will be specially reverted to in 
the eighth and ninth Chapters. 

* On the separation of the Caradoc sandstone, into two distinct groups. Geol. 
Soc. Nov. 1852. 

f In a minute re-examination of the Caradoc district of Shropshire, made by 
the Government Surveyors whilst these pages are passing through the press, I 
learn that they have detected on the banks of the Onny a certain amount of 
unconformity between the uppermost of the limestones (containing Pentamerus 
oblongus, and the other fossils, figured p. 88.), and those subjacent beds of flagstone, 
shale, and sandstone, in which, with a few of the same species, the great msiss of 
fossils arc those figured in the woodcut Foss. 7. That this physical break is u 
local phenomenon only, is manifest from the fact, that in some other tracts all the 
strata of Llandeilo, Caradoc, and Wenlot'k age arc represented by the same 
surveyors to undulate in perfect parallelism. (Borders of Kadnor and Mont- 
gomery.) It is still iny conviction, that whilst the limestone with the Pentaincnis 
oblongus is what I always considered it — the bed of transition from the lower 
to the upper group, — it ought still, from its fossils, to be rather classed with the 
former than the latter. For, although the Orthis altemata, which is found in the 
subjacent sandstone beds, has been introduced by mistake into the woodcut Foss. 8., 

I cannot admit that a hand into which Pentamerus oblongus and Trhmcleus con- 
centricus range upwards from the Llandeilo formation, can be otherwise than 
Lower Silurian. And if several of the other species in this bed are common to 
the Wenlock, as well as to the inferior deposits, of which there is no doubt, this 
circumstance only strengthens my view respecting the unity of the Silurian 
System. In this survey with Mr. Aveline, Mr. Salter observed some new quarries 
of Caradoc sandstone, to one of which the collector is particularly directed. It is 
at Gretton, near Cardington. All the characteristic Lower Silurian fossils may 
he there obtained in a very brief space of time in true and original Caradot* 
sandstone. 
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The most eastern tract in England where the Caradoc sandstone 
has been protruded to the surface is at the lower Lickey Hills 
in Worcestershire, and again near Barr in Staffordshire, at both 
of which localities it supports the base of the Upper Silurian rocks 
of the adjacent tracts of Dudley and Walsall. At the Lickey, 
low heathy hills, which are in truth miniature mountains, are chiefly 
composed of quartz rocks, identical with those masses on the flanks of 
the Caradoc and Wrekin which have been formed by the fusion 
of the same sandstone. The Lickey quartz probably owes its litho- 
logical character to a similar cause ; though in this case the internal 
heat has not found issue to the surface in the form of trap rock as in 
Shropshire. In other words, the Lickey quartz rock is supposed to 
be on a line of former eruption. On its flank this rock graduates 
into an ordinary grit or sandstone, in which the Peiitamerus oblongus 
occurs, and thus all doubt of its age is removed ; whilst just as in 
the other tracts above mentioned, this sandstone, particularly on its 
eastern and southern parts (Colmers and Kendal End), is conformably 
surmounted by a calcareous shale with a thin course of limestone 
which, as at Woolhopc, Corton near Presteign, and Old Badnor, con- 
tains Upper Silurian fossils. 

In concluding this chapter, we remind the reader that the Caradoc 
formation has been shown by stratigraphical, lithological, and zoolo- 
gical proofs to be an integral part of the Lower Silurian rocks, and 
that its most characteristic fossils arc species which also occur in 
file inferior Llandeilo rocks. It was at the summit of this 
Caradoc sandstone that I long ago drew the line of demarcation be- 
tween the inferior and superior masses of the Silurian system ; and 
observations, since extended to many distant regions, have confirmed 
the general truthfulness of that division. 
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CHAPTER V. 

UPPEU SILUKIAN KOOKS. 


GENERAL CHARACTER OP THE UPPER 81LUR1AN ROCKS, AS DIVIDED INTO THE WEN- 
LOCK AND LUDIiOW FORMATIONS. 

THE WENLOCK FORMATION OF SHALE AND LIMESTONE, WITH ITS CHIEF FOSSILS, 
DESCRIBED IN ASCENDING ORDER. 


In many parts of the region of England and Wales now under coii- 
sideration^ wherever the lower strata of the age of the Wcnlock 
formation are seen to rest upon the older rocks which have been last 
described, they are linked together in conformable positions; the 
upper bands of the lower group graduating insensibly into the de- 
posits we are now about to consider. Of this succession several 
examples have, indeed, been already cited. (See section below Map). 

As the older schists and slates of Wales were assuredly at one 
period nothing more than finely laminated marine mud, so is it still 
more apparent that such was the former state of the greater portion of 
the Upper Silurian ; for even at the present day it is an accumulation 
of similar materials, though in a softer and less coherent state. 

Whether these argillaceous masses be examined in the wilds of 
Radnor Eorest and the eastern parts of Montgomery, in the western 
parts of Shropshire (Long Mountain), or in many tracts of North 
and South Wales (see Map), they present the same “ facies ” of a 
thick, yet finely laminated, dark, dull grey shale, in which hard stone 
of any strength or persistence is the rare exception. Their dominant 
character is that of “ mudstone.” 

Ranging chiefly from S. AV. to N. E,, and resting (’onforinably upon 
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Caradoc and lower rocks, in numerous undulations*, these mudstones 
assume, however, in Denbighshire a much harder, flaglike character, 
and there they have even been so subjected to the influence of a crys- 
talline transverse cleavage as occasionally to form roofing slates. 

On the whole, however, the Upper Silurian rocks of North Wales 
have very much the lithological structure of large masses of the 
Lower Silurian of South Wales, where slaty cleavage has only so far 
operated as to leave the mass in that disjointed, incoherent state of 
mudstone, the rotch ” of the natives, so useless to the mason and the 
miner, and so cold and profitless to the agriculturist. In all such tracts, 
where the subdividing limestones are absent, or very feebly indicated, 
it is only by close observation of the imbedded fossils, that the 
formations, so clear and typical in other parts, can be recognized. 

When, on the contrary, we follow the same deposits from North 
and South Wales to the exemplar tracts of Herefordshire and 
Shropshire, where the Upper Silurian rocks were first classified 
and described, wc find them diversified by interpolated courses of 
limestone; much calcareous matter being also disseminated, both 
in nodules and in flagstones. 

With additions like these to the richness and variety of the subsoil, 
which arc so welcome to the proprietor and farmer, the geologist 
usually discovers a much greater abundance of fossil animal remains 
than in the same strata of the sterile western tracts. By observing 
the order of superposition, and by tracing the divisionary limestones, 
he reads off the order of the strata, and chronicles with precision the 
succession of their respective fossils. 

♦ The strike of the same deposits varies in different districts. Thus, in North 
Wales, the prevalent strike is nearly N.N.E. to S.S.W. In Shropshire the 
prevalent direction is neai*ly N.E., S.W. ; whilst in S. Pembroke all the Silurian 
rocks range from W. by N. to E. by S., in conformity with the direction of the 
great South Welsh coal-field (see Map). The conformahle undvlaiUms of the 
Caradoc and Wenlocii formations in various parts of Wales are represented in 
several of the published horizontal sections of the Government Survey. 
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In this way the Upper Silurian rocks are seen to eonsist, as 
a whole, of the two formations to which I assigned the names of 
Wenlock and Ludlow; each of these being subdivided in the manner 
expressed in this woodcut. 


Gbnghal Ohder of the UrrER Sit.iiriam Rocks between the Caradoc Sandstone 

RKNEATIT, AND THE Ol.D Rrd SaNDSTONK ABOVE THEM. 



d'i f/-* f 


r. Pontamorus limestone on the summit of the Caradoc sandstone.* d ^ Wenlock shale witii 
Lower or Woolhope limestone, d^. Wenlock shale, d^. VVenh^ck limestone, c*. LoAver 
LudloAv. e*. Middle Ludlow or Aymestiy limestone. e"*. Upper l.udloAv. f. Hottom of 
Old Red Sandstone. 


The inferior member of the Wenlock formation which rests na 
the Caradoc sandstone, as seen in Shropshire and parts of Wales, is 
chiefly a mass of dull argillaceous dark grey shale, rarely if ever 
micaceous. 

Strictly speaking, there is no band of limestone (like (P) subordi- 
nate to the lower shale below the escarpment of Wenlock Edge in 
Shropshire ; the rock to which attention is now called being there 
merely represented, as also in some other tracts, by calcareous nodules. 

In following the formation from Shropshire into Herefordshire, 
the great limestone, above the shale, is seen on tlie banks 
of the Lugg, west of Aymestry, to be diminished to a thin irregular 
stratum chiefly concretionary. Further to the south-west, and in 
Radnorshire, that rock, still diminishing, disappears entirely amid the 
mudstones above alluded to ; but, to the south of Prestcign, an 
inferior course of limestone sets in in the lowest part of the Wenlock 
shale. This rock (d^ of the diagram), which has been alluded to in 
the last chapter, merits special attention. 

* It has been explained, i)p. 86. 98., that the limestone with Pentamcrus ob- 
longiis, which rises from beneath the Wenlock shale, is still grouped by me with 
the Lower Silurian of Britain. For Bussia and N, America, see chaps. 13. 15, 
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An examination of quarries now abandoned at Corton, one mile 
south of Presteign^ shows indeed^ that this limestone is fairly 
subordinate to a shale (there of black colour), which rests on the 
Caradoc grit and conglomerate before described ; as expressed in this 
diagram, which is reproduced from p. 90. 

JX>WKR W1CNIAX3K AT CoilTUN, NKAU PrKSTEIGN. 

c. Caradoc 'sandstone, or coarse 
Corton girt, with Pentamerus 

s. Corton. Preitopr. N oblongu 8 ,&c. d’. LowetWcn- 

lock shale and Woolhope or 
Lower Weulock limestone. 7 . 
Gravel of the Valley of Pro- 
stoign. 

e d> q 

And again, at Haxwell, a similar arrangement was visible some 
years ago. But between these two upcasts of the Caradoc sand- 
stone, which exhibit the true relations of the strata, lies the large 
and loftier rock of Nash Scar, in which the same limestones, whether 
thick-bedded or nodular, have been run together into one amorphous 
muss, in which the stratified character has been destroyed, and the 
shale driven off, as expressed in this diagram.* 

>\i.TKKKi> Aaiokpiious Limestone OF Nasii Scar. 


(From Sil. Syst., p. 313.) 



f. Arch of Caradoc sandstone throwing off limestone and shale (Woolhope), followed by 
d *, or amorphous altered limestone, o. Caverns. 

In tracing the strata southwards along this axis, other masses of 
limestone more or less amorphous are seen near Old Radnor, which, 
in proportion as they approach the eruptive masses of Stanner and 

* As tlic rocks of Nash Scar and Old Kadnor arc tlie only great masses of lime- 
stone in this region, there being no other between this district and the sea-coast, 
they are of high value to the Welsh proprietors ; the lime being transported to very 
great distances westwards. 

11 4 
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Hanter rocks^ and Ousel Hill, or the highly metamorphosed rock 
of Old Radnor and Yat Hill, are themselves subcrystallinc, and 
unbedded, with coatings of serpentine upon the surfaces of the 
joints. On the other hand, on receding westwards from that line of 
eruption and metamorphism, into the Vale of Radnor, to the south- 
east of Harpton Court the limestone begins to resume its bedded 
character, resting on the pebbly Caradoc conglomerates which range 
by Old Radnor church and Yat Hill. Whilst this section, taken 
from one of the coloured sections of the Government Survey, ex- 
hibits the syenite and greenstone of Hanter Hill throwing off the 
Ludlow rocks to the south-east, it is also suggestive of the fact, that 
another body of igneous rock lies subjacent to the Caradoc con- 
glomerate and crystalline limestone of Old Radnor and Yat Hill, 
where the coatings of serpentine and brccciated and altered features 
of the stratified rocks are, in the eye of the geologist, conclusive 
evidences in favour of such relations. 


N.W. Vat Hill. Hanter Hill. 8.E. 



cc/‘ • d'J 


e. Ludlow rocks. Wcnlock shale. dL Woolhope or Lower Wenlock limestone (par- 
tially altered), c. Caradoc sandstone, (in parts altered). *. Eruptive rocks. (Syenite, 
Greenstone, and llypersthene rock.) 

The eruptive rocks of this tract arc very picturesque, and as they 
ofibr, in a very small compass, phenomena which characterize largo 
mountain masses, a sketch of them is annexed. Tlie spectator 
is placed near the south-eastern foot of Stanner rocks, near Kington, 
which are charged with hypersthene, a mineral which, though 
common in some foreign countries, and abounding at Loch Scavig, 
in Skye, has hitherto been found in one other British locality only, 

* The seat of my esteemed friend the Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, wJio, 
with his son, Mr. George Lewis, first urged me to put together all my geological 
documents respecting this region, and thus form the work afterwards called the 
“Silurian System.” 
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* 



llBiitcr- ()uiicl< StAnner Kocks* 


View from Stannkr Rocks (Ousal Wood, Hanteb Hill, and Heroest Ridge reing 
aOf’CESSIVKLY seen IN THE DISTANCE). 

(From Sil, Syst, p. 311.) 

Although the greater expansion in Badnorshire of the lower 
Wenlock limestone, as compared with the few nodular beds of 
Shropshire, must have been in a great measure due to the original 
deposit, the form of which, in an unaltered state, is well seen 
near Presteign, its amorphorus and massive condition at Nash 
Scar and Old Eadnor was doubtless caused by the action of heat 
issuing along a line of former linear fissure, which, in some 
places, evolved the hypersthenic rocks and greenstones of Stanner, 
Ousel, and Hanter, upon the line in question, fused the stratified 
limestone and the calcareous nodules of the shale into amorphous 
and heterogeneous masses, more or less crystalline, leaving coatings 
and films of serpentine on their faces and joints. 

All the fossils which have been found in the limestone of this 
tract, whether by Mr. Edward Davis, who discovered most of them, 
and specially assisted me in studying them, or subsequently by 
the government surveyors, are truly Wenlock and Upper Silurian 
forms. 
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SomHf of thesO) such as the tiilobites Bumastus Barriensis^ Phacops 
caudatus, Encrinurus variolaris^ with the shells Leptssna laevigata, and 
Nerita prototypa, large encrinite stems, and several corals, arc well 
known published fossils of the limestones of Wenlock and Dudley*; 
and in addition to these, even the Pentamerus Knightii has also 
been found, which, as will hereafter be stated, is a very marked 
fossil of the Ludlow formation. 

Wenlock formation of Woolhope^ the Malvern Hills, May Hill, 

— In describing the upward development of the Silurian rocks 
on the west flank of the Malvern Hills, a limestone in the same 
position was described by me as containing a mixture of Caradoc 
and Wenlock fossils, and it was shown how somewhat further to the 
south the same stratum becomes an integral part of the Wenh>ck 
formation. It is, however, on the outside of the inner dome of the 
symmetrical valley of elevation of Woolhope, that the lower Wenlock 
zone is most clearly exposed. Having been raised equably on the 
outward face of a central dome or nucleus of sandstone, the nature of 
the calcareous deposit can be seen in detail on the sides of the roads, 
whilst the best limestones, which have been largely opened out since 
I described the tract, afford numerous fossils which were unknown 
when the “ Silurian System ” was published-t 


Section ackobb the elevated Valley »>k Woouiopi:. 

(From SiL Syst.) 

\V.S.\V. K.N.K. 



c. Caradoc sandstone, Woolhope or Lower Wenlock limestone and shale. <7*. Weiiloi-k 
shale, d^. Wenlock limestone, e*. Lower Ludlow, e*. Middle Ludlow, or Ayinestrv 
limestone, Upper Ludlow. /. Old Ked Sandstone (base of ). 

♦ See Sil. Syst. p. 313. 

t It was my want of acquaintance with any of these fossils in the limestone of 
Woolhope (for they were unknown when I wrote), that led me to class this rock 
with the upper part of the Caradoc; for if fossils should be detected in it, I 
naturally inferred that they would be the same us those of a limestone in a similar 
position in Shropshire, which, from its containing Pentamerus oblongus, wius 
classed by me as the Uppermost Caradoc. (See pp. 86. 98.) 
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In ascending order^ the beds may be thus described. The top 
of the Caradoc, or the central dome of Woolhope, c, with its transition 
beds, is a greenish earthy sandstone, containing the following fossils: 
Pentamerus lens (Atrypa, Sil. Syst.), Atrypa reticularis, Linn. (A. 
affinis, Sil. Syst.), Petraia bina, Lonsdale. 

This course is followed by shale with calcareous, gritty flag- 
stones, containing the large Pentamerus liratus (Atrypa lirata, 
Sil. Syst.), Foss. 8. f. 3., and in the more nodular portions 
abundance of Leptaena transversalis and Atrypa reticularis. Then 
succeed layers of an impure earthy limestone, containing Stro- 
phomena depressa, a species which, though occurring in the Lower 
Silurian rocks of North Wales, becomes much more abundant 
in the Wcnlock formation. In the next overlying bands of shale, 
calcareous matter so increases as to form strong beds of dark, 
indigo-colourcd, argillaceous limestone, which, as on the west flank 
of the Malvems, is characterized by cross veins of pink and white 
calcareous spar. The strongest bed (about 10 feet thick) is a 
tough, impure, earthy limestone, largely extracted for the roads, 
which again is covered by a band of purer limestone, followed 
by shale and an upper bastard limestone. Now, although the 
whole of this subformation, d does not contain limestone courses 
which have an united thickness exceeding 20 or 30 feet; still 
the rock, together with its interpolated beds of sandy shale, is 
seen to occupy a very great surface on the map, from its being 
so equably spread out at a low angle of inclination. Among 
the chief fossils of the limestone, which I have recently collected on 
the spot, are the two trilobites of the following woodcut, viz. 
Bumastus Barriensis, Foss. 9. f. 2., and Homalonotus delphinoce- 
phalus, f. 1. There are also Phacops caudatus (Asaphus, Sil. 
Syst.); Comulites serpularius; Orthoceras annulatum; Phrag- 

moceras sp. ; Euomphalus sculptus ; Spirifer elevatus ; Stropho- 

mcna Phillips! (imbrex, Davidson); S. pecten; S. depressa; Lophena 
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transvcrsalis^ Dalni.; Orbicula Forbcsii ; Atrypa reticularis ; Rhyii- 
conclla Wilsoni, &c.; and rarely Orthis clcgantula. 


Foa^iTfi), 9. 

'ruiI.<>BITKS OK THK LOWKR \VeN1X)OK OR WOOLIIOPR I.IMKS'l’ONi:, 


I . riomaiiolotuA tlelphino- 
fcphaluR, Green. 2. Bu- 
niABtus Barricnsis. 




These figures are about one 
third the natural si/e. 


Here againi as in Radnorshire, wc have a great predominance of 
true Wenlock fossils, and one, the Rhynconella Wilsoni, which, as 
will presently be seen, is most abundant in the highest Silurian 
division, or Ludlow rocks ; and thus in every respect, whether as to 
position or fossils, the Woolhopc and Radnorshire limestones are 
identical. The overlying shale, d*, and the great limestone, d®, of the 
preceding section of Woolhopc, p. 106., are precisely the same as the 
chief masses of the W enlock Edge, and these arc surmounted by the 
Ludlow rocks, e, which dip under the old red sandstone,/. 

The Silurian rocks, which range from the Malvern Hills and the 
Woolhope district to May and Huntley Hills in Gloucestershire, 
exhibit the same general order of succession, accompanied, however, 
by modifications of the lithological and zoological distinctions of 
the lower member of the Wenlock formation, which it is right to 
notice. Instead of being the compact, hard, tough, and strong-bedded 
rock of Woolhope, it becomes, on the western flank of May Hill, a 
group of nodules and very irregular courses disseminated in shale, and 
thus simply forming rather a more calcareous base of the Wenlock 
shale than what Is seen under the Wenlock Edge and other places 
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where such nodules occur* Here, indeed, the upward development 
from a thick nucleus of red-coloured Caradoc sandstone beneath, into 
a series of interlaminated sandstones and shale, which assume to a 
great extent the fossil characters of the Lower Wenlock, is well 
exhibited. At the same time, both the Fentamerus undatus and 
P. lens, which are Caradoc fossils, occur amongst the shells. It is, 
in fact, impossible here to draw a ri^d line of demarcation between 
the Lower and Upper Silurian. In one part of this region, as 
on the west flank of the Malvems, the lower type ascends rather 
higher, whilst, in another, the upper fauna expands downwards. 
In no portion of Britain, therefore, are the two formations of 
Caradoc and Wenlock better linked together than in the Malvern 
and May Hill region.^ 

This tract, so elaborately described by Professor Phillips, was 
also carefully studied by Sir Henry do la Beche himself, when 
the line of demarcation between the Lower and Upper Silurian rocks 
fixed upon by the government surveyors was made the same as 
that which had been originally suggested in the " Silurian System,”! 
On the west flank of the North Malverns, the Caradoc sandstone with 
characteristic fossils passes upwards into, and is interlaced with, sub- 
calcarcous shales and nodular bands, in which some Lower Silurian 
species are intermixed, with others which are essentially Wenlock. 
After lucidly explaining how such transitions are in harmony with 
well understood operations in nature. Professor Phillips thus writes: — 

Though practically wc must draw a line of division, let us not forget, 

♦ 

* Professor Sedgwick has recently endeavoured to show, that a sandy portion of 
the beds on the west flank of May Hill, which occupy this intermediate position, 
ought not to be classed with the Caradoc, as before alluded to, as they have 
been, by the government surveyors and myself, but sh^d, from their fossils, be 
ranged with the Wenlock. K this suggestion be adopted, it will only strengthen 
the opinions of Professor Phillips and myself, as to the difficulty of every where 
drawing a decisive fixed line between the older and younger groups of this 
natural system. 

t See Sil. Syst. p. 442. ct scq. 
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that in this locality there is no firm and hard boundary between the 
Lower and Upper Silurian periods; for both by mineral and by organic 
evidence, the characteristics of these periods arc found to overpass each 
other; the older characters reappearing within the later deposits, and 
the later characters showing themselves amidst the earlier deposits/’ 
As a general result,” he adds, ^^it is quite evident, that the successive 
changes of organic forms, as they are exhibited to us in the successive 
groups of strata, are not simply dependent on the lapse of time, nor 
explicable as a series developed in proportion to the time, unless we 
survey the phenomena over very wide areas, and include in the com- 
parative terms geological periods long enough to neutralize the in- 
fluence of peculiar physical conditions. These,” he truly says, ** on 
account of their local origin, limited area of effect, and recurrence at 
indifferent periods, have at almost every geographical point, at some 
epoch or other, broken or mingled the series of organic life.” * This is 
and has long been my belief, as founded on extensive observation. 

A limestone subordinate to shale, and bearing precisely the same 
relations to a subjacent sandstone as that of the localities above cited, 
occurs on the western and south-eastern flank of the Lower Lickey 
Hills in Worcestershire. There, the Silurian rocks consist of Caradoc 
sandstone, with its usual fossils, overlapped on its edge by shale, in 
which are courses of limestone (at Colmer’s End), the whole of the 
mass having been thrust up as an irregular dome through the overly- 
ing coal measures and red sandstone. Again, in the adjacent tract 
near Walsall, and between that town and the Barr Beacon, the same 
Lower Wenlock or Woolhopc limestone, long' worked at the Hay 
Head, dips away from a point of Caradoc sandstone to pass at a 
gentle angle of 8° or 10® under the great body of the shale with its 
calcareous nodules and numerous small fossils; the whole being 

* See Mem. Geol. Surv. of Great Britain, vol, ii. p. 75. 

t Mr. Jukes recently indicated to the Geological Society the existence of this 
point of Caradoc sandstone. See also hi.'^ ])uMished Survey of this distiict, 
Mem. Gcol. Surv. vol. vi. 
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covered by the thick or chief limestone as exhibited in the great 
quarries of Wahall. There also, as described in my original work, 
this lower limestone, with which the Woolhope limestone is now 
identified, is of the same small dimensions as in other localities. In 
it are nearly all the very same fossils as at Woolhope, and notably 
the Bumastus Barriensis, Foss. 9. p. 108., named by me from the 
adjacent village of Barr, and known to foe^ collectors as the “ Barr 
Trilobite;” together with many forms common to the whole forma- 
tion, including orthoceratites or corals.* In this way, proofs have 
been obtained, that a limestone whose real place I indicated in 
several detached districts, as being inferior to the great mass of shale, 
is truly by its fossils the lowest member of the Wenlock formation. 

Wenlock Shale. — This shale, which is infinitely the largest and 
most persistent member of the formation, is often distinguished 
by its layers of deposit being marked by a few small elliptical and 
round concretions of impure and very earthy limestone, which increase 
in purity as the strata ascend towards the chief or upper limestone. 
This shale is well exposed on the banks of the Severn, near 
Coalbrook Dale and the Iron Bridge, where it is called Die 
Earth ” by the miners, and is thence to be followed all along the 
escarpment of Wenlock Edge, occupying a broad valley of de- 
nudation between it and the ridge of the Caradoc, called Apes 
Dale. In the Malvern district it is also a mass of finely levigated 
.argillaceous matter, the lowest part of which is more charged with 
calcareous matter than in Shropshire, and in which a large spheroidal 
structure is apparent. In that district Professor Phillips estimates 
the thickness of the shale at about 640 feet. In some parts of Wales 
the Wenlock shale is as incoherent as in those English counties where 
it appears; but in Denbighshire, it is a subcrystalline slaty rock. 
(See map and general section.) 

The prevailing fossils of the Wenlock sliale, exclusive of trilobitcs 
and corals, which arc mostly of species unknown in the lower 
* Sec Sil. S^st., p. 4S8. 
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deposits, are small brachiopodous shells of the genera Li pticna, Orthis, 
Strophomena, Atrypa, and Rhynconclla. In a general way tlic 
fossils of this stratum, the chief of which are given in plates 20. and 
22., are the same as those of the overlying limestone. 

The Orthis biloba of Linnseus (Spirifer sinuatus, Sil. Syst), O. 
hybrida, and the large flat Orthis rustica, are characteristic shells in 
this formation. Leptasna laevigata, and L. transversalis ; Pentamerus 
linguifer, and Athyris tumida, Dalm. (Atrypa tenuistriata, Sil. 
Syst.); Bhynconella rotundata; B. depressa; B. Stricklandi; B. 
deflexa, and B. sphaerica; and in some parts B. navicula, are the chief 
brachiopodous shells. 

Among them, however, are several common to this deposit and the 
Lower Silurian rocks, such as Orthis elegantula, so common in the 
slates of Snowdon ; Strophomena pecten and S. (Leptaena) depressa, 
Atrypa marginalis, and A. reticularis, and the Spirifer plicatellus. 
Most of these have a great range, and pass upwards through the 
Wenlock, high into the Ludlow formation. Aviculse, Nucula3, and 
a few other bivalve shells occur frequently ; but few of them are 
characteristic except the Cardiola interrupta. Of spiral shells, 
Euomphalus funatus and E. alatus, Pileopsis (Nerita) Haliotis, Turbo 
cirrhosus, Bellcrophon Wcnlockensis, and B. dilatatus are the most 
frequent. Theca Forbesii and T. anceps are pteropod molluscs, not 
uncommon in this deposit. Certain Orthoceratites, such as O. an- 
nulatum, O. filosum, and O. angulatum, arc rare ; but many of the 
thin-shelled species, O. subundulatum, O. primaivum, and others, 
abound in these muddy sediments. They are almost the only shells 
in this formation, as it is exhibited in Denbighshire and other parts 
of N. Wales, and occur there in the greatest abundance. Phragmo- 
ceras of one or two species, and certain Lituites, e,g. L. articulatus, 
L. Biddulphii, and occasionally L. giganteus, are conspicuous forms; 
but these two last-mentioned genera are not commonly met with. 

Of trilobitcs, Encrinurus punctatus and E. variolaris, Calymenc 
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Blumenbaohii and C. tuberculosa, Phacops caudatus and its variety 
P. longicaudatus, are characteristic, which, with many other smaller 
species, are the same with those of the Wenlock limestone. The 
genera Trinucleus, Asaphus, and Ogygia are never detected even 
in the lowest portions of the shale, these forms being essentially 
characteristic of the Lower Silurian rocked Comulites serpularius, 
pi. 16. f. 6., and other annelides, are sometimes found, as well as 
stems and portions of encrinites, though the perfect fossils are very 
rare in the typical region/ With respect to corals, it may be stated 
generally, that they are the same as those of the Wenlock limestone, 
but fewer in number ; the cup corals, Cyathophyllum, Omphyma, &c., 
Favosites alveolaris, and Stenopora fibrosa, being the most conspicuous. 
We ought not to omit to notice Graptolites priodon (Ludensis, Sil. 
Syst.), which is a most abundant and characteristic fossil of the 
Wenlock shale, and has been already figured as occurring in the Lower 
Silurian rocks, Foss. 6. f. 3., and pi. 12. f. 4. 

Wenlock Limestone, — The upper member of the formation is a 
limestone usually of lighter grey colours than the lower band already 



"V'lKw OF Wenlock Edge, as seen from the Hilis of Ludix>w Rock on the S.W. 

(From Sil. Syst.) 

The linear ridge on the left is the Wenlock limestone dipping under the higher ridge of Ludlow 
Rocks. The valley of Apesdale on the extreme left is in the Wenlock shale. 

* One of the moat elegant of the Silurian encrinites, the Actinocrinus pulcher, 
Salter, which is found in strata of this age in North Wales, will be mentioned in 
chapter 9. 
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described, and in every respect identical with the well known limestone 
of Dudley, but which I named after the sharp rectilinear ridge of 
Wenlock (see Map), because its reljitions to inferior and superior 
deposits are there better seen than in any other part of the British 
Isles. 

It consists of thick masses of grey, subcrystalline limestone, occa- 
sionally, but very rarely, of light pink colour, in part very argil- 
laceous, in others more crystalline, which is liighly charged with 
encrinites and replete with corals. The rock is essentially of a con- 
cretionary nature, and thus differs much from the fiat-bedded Wool- 
hope limestone ; being for the most part marked by nodules of small 
size. Occasionally the concretions arc very large, and arc then 
locally termed hailstones.” 

This limestone is underlaid and overlaid by shale of pale grey and 
greenish tints, copiously charged with small nodules of argillaceous 
limestone, of very irregular persistence. The large concretions or 
hailstones ” (some of which near Wenlock have a diameter of 



Old Quarribs in the Wenlock Limestone. 

The dark cavities indicate the places from whence the hailstone or best crystalline limestone 
has been extracted. The fossils chiefly occur in the surrounding layers of impure earthy 
limestone and shale. 
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80 feet) being more crystalline, have been quarried out as the best 
flux for t^e smelting of iron, and their extraction has left caverns in 
the quarries, as expressed in this woodcut. 

But though very thick at Wenlock, this limestone thins out so 
rapidly in its course to the south-west, that at Haven in the interior 
of the Ludlow promontory (see woodcut in the next chapter} it is 
represented by thin courses of small concretions only; and on the 
banks of the river Lugg, west of Aymestry (in both of which 
localities it was first recognized by the Bev. T. T. Lewis), it is alone 
represented by a few coralline concretions, varying in size from 
2 inches to 2 feet, but still full of the characteristic fossils. Thin- 
ning out entirely in Badnorshire, it is scarcely to be recognized 
throughout the counties of Brecon, Carmarthep, and Pembroke; 
its place being only marked in the cliffs of Marloes Bay, to the 
west of Milford Haven, by some characteristic fossils and a very 
small quantity of impure limestone immersed in grey and sandy 
shale. (See lower, vignette, p. 66.) 

In the districts of Malvern, Woolhope, May Hill, and Uske, 
however, the Wenlock limestone is copiously and instructively de- 
veloped; and exhibits in numberless natural sections and quarries 
the same characters as in Shropshire. On the west fiank of the 
Malverns, where in the Ridgeway of Eastnor Park it assumes the 
same linear outline as at the Wenlock Edge, the limestone is 
estimated, by Professor Phillips, as having a thickness of 280 feet. 
There, in the flexures between the Ridgeway and Ledbury, it is 
admirably exposed, together with the overlying Ludlow formation. 
(See section, p. 94.) 

« To the north of the town of Dudley, this limestone rises up into 
various domes called the Castle Hill, Wren’s Nest, and other smaller 
elevations, which have been protruded from beneath the surrounding 
coal strata. The Castle Hill is here represented to the left hand of 
the spectator, who is standing on the slopes of the Wren’s Nest, 

i’2 
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and looking over the town of Dudley, to the hills of basalt near 
Rowley. 



CosUe Hill. Ko«lej Iliils. i'a>Jpv 

• Dculey, prom the Wren’s Nkst. 

(From A Drawing by Lady Mnixliison, Sil. Syst., p. 480.) 


As the signs of violent igneous action are apparent, both in the 
subterranean rocks of this rich mining tract, and in the various 
outbursts of basaltic or trappean rocks which have been extended 
to the surface (Rowley and Pouk Hills, &c.), it is fair to infer 
that these domes have been thrown into an inflated and arched 
form by subterranean expansion.* The Wren’s Nest and Castle Hill 
thus exhibit on each side two courses of limestone, which, from its 
superior quality, has been alone worked out, first in open quarries and 
afterwards by deep subterranean galleries. The annexed diagram, 
which exhibits a section through the Wren’s Nest, shows how the 
two bands of the best limestone, c?®, have been extracted, leaving 

* See the account of the igneous rocks of this district, Sil. Syst., p. 496. 
First described by Mr. Keir and others, and subjected to experiments by Mr. 
Gregory Watt, their subterranean relations to the strata, were ably described 
by Mr. Blackwall of -Dudley, after the publication of the “ Silurian System.” 
The descriptions of these and other phenomena connected with the region around 
Dudley, are given in detail by the Government Surveyors, Records of the School 
of Mines, vol. i. pt, 2. p. 240, 
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Section across the Wren’s Nest. 
(From Sil. Syst., p. 484.) 



0 d* d» d* d^ e 

d^. Lowest Wenlock shale (place of Woolhope limestone?), d*. Wenlock shale, d*. Two 
bands of limestone separated from each other by bavin. They are represented by the white 
sjiaces, from which the best limestone has been quarried, leaving only arches of support, 
e. Overlying bavin and shale passing up into Ludlow rocks. 

only a few arches of support ; whilst the other beds, consisting of 
impure and nodular earthy limestone, thus form the framework 
of the hill. The dotted arch indicates what the dome must have 
been when entire, whilst the tinted portion of the drawing repre- 
sents the body of the hill, the upper surface of which, having been 
hollowed out towards the centre, has obtained the name of Wren’s 
Nest. It is, therefore, an elevated, inflated dome, which was probably 
truncated at its summit during the same period of disturbance and 
denudation which gave to the mass its peculiar form. 

When viewed from below on its southern face, and where neces- 

The South End of the Wren’s Nest. 

(From a Sketch by the Rev. W. Whewell, D.D. Sil. Syst, p. 486.) 



The spectator, looking to the north, sees how the limestone strata fold over a central 
dome of shale. 
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Borilj the excavated outline of the summit cannot be seoni the flank 
of the dome of shale and bavin/’ from whence the limestone has 
been entirely removed, presents this appearance. 

In the exterior nucleus, which also consists of shal^ the calcareous 
matter disappears ; but the limestone itself is quite similar in com- 
position, colour, and large hailstones, as well as in its small con- 
cretions, to the rock at Wenlock. 

At Woolhope in Herefordshire (see p. 106. and woodcut) a similar 
uprise from the centre has there produced a much grander pheno- 
menon. Strata lower than any seen at Dudley are there, as be- 
fore explained^ brought to view ; and the denudation of the valleys 
which lie between the ridges that encircle the central dome has been 
so complete, as to render it the finest known example, within the 
British Isles, of a valley of clean denudation as well as of elevation. 
Not only have no extraneous loose materials been translated to it 
from other tracts, but every fragment derived from the mass of rocks 
which must once have arched over it, has been swept out of the 
central and encircling hollows; a striking proof of the forcible 
agency exerted in the denuding operation.* 

In making an approximate estimate of the thickness of the 
Wenlock formation in the original Silurian region, I spoke of 7()0 
feet for the shale, and about 300 for the limestones, includiinT the 
nodular beds. Subsequently measuring the strata of the same age 
near the Malvern Hills, Professor Phillips gives them a thickness 
of about 920 feet, which, with the addition of the Lower Wenlock of 
Woolhope limestone and shale, which were not incorporated in the 
formation when I wrote, amounts to about my estimate. If, how- 
ever, the upper or chief limestones, including all the beds of 
“ bavin” or impure nodular limestone, be measured at Dudley, that 
portion of the formation must be considered as considerably thicker 


Sil. Syst., p. 4afi. 
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than in Salop or Herefoid. In North Wales^ though void of lime- 
stone, the formation is often of much greater dimensions, amounting 
probably to more than 2000 feet. 

In the above-mentioned districts of England, the Wenlock lime- 
stone passes upwards gradually into a thick mass of pale-colourcd 
shale, undistinguishablc from that beneath the solid rock. From 
its physical relations, and from its forming usually a part of the 
same hills as the mass of the Ludlow rock, it is classed with that 
formation ; though the reader must understand, that in reality it is 
only an intermediate band intimately connecting the Wenlock and 
Ludlow in the Upper Silurian group, and is almost equally related 
to both by its structure and fossil contents. 

The most prominent fossils of the limestone, among which corals 
abound, have been long known to collectors, who have derived their 


F0SSIL.S 10. 

CoRAr.s OF THE Wexlock Limestone. 



1. Fnvosites cristata, Linn. 2. F. GothIan<iiea, Linn. 3. Do. variety, and 3*, 3**, inagniliod 
portions of two varieties. 4. Favosites alveolaris, Goldf. o. Alveolites Labecliii, Milne Edw, 
6. Favosites oculata, Goldf. ? 7. Steuopora fibrosa, Goldf. 8. Do. variety incrustiug shells 
(Alveolites fibrosa, Sil. Syst.). 

chief supplies from Dudley and its environs. My friends who 
are searching for Wenlock fossils, may, however, be told that their 
labour will be better rewarded by a search at the northern end of the 
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Wenlock Edge^ near Coalbrook Dale, than even at Dudley. The 
corals, encrinites, and shells, along this rich escarpment, are not 
only more easily detached from the matrix, but are less eagerly 
collected by dealers. 1 would particularize Benthall Edge, which 
overhangs the Severn in so picturesque a form, and Gliddon Hill, 
as excellent localities.* This rock is indeed distinguishable from 
all the inferior strata, by the very great abundance of its corals, 
the profusion of which make it resemble in many places a coral 
reef. These fossils were admirably described for me in the original 
Silurian System” by my valued friend Mr. Lonsdale. 

Foshils» 11. 

COKALS OF THE WeNLOCK LiMKSTONE. 


Millepore Corals of the genus Heliolites (Porites, Sil. 8yst.)» most nearly related to 
the ** blue coral ” Heliopora cairulea, Blainv., of the Australian coral reefs. 



1. Heliolites tubulata, Lonsd. 2. H. petalliformis, Lonsd. 3. H. mcgastoina, M*Coy- 
4, 5. H. interstinctus. Wahl. 


Three woodcuts, representing the most common, perhaps, of these 
corals, will be given in chapter 9, 

In addition to the Haly sites catenulatus, or universal chain-coral, 
Foss. 12. f. 6. ; and the Stenopora fibrosa, Foss. 10. f. 7.; which are 

* Some of the finest corals originally published in the “ Silurian System," were 
collected by the Rev. T. T. Lewis, in the gorge of the river Lugg, above 
Aymestry. 
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FoiWlLB, 12. 

COKALS OF THB Wk5L0CK LibCBOTOMK. 



no less common in the Lower Silurian rocks (see chap. 8., 
p. 176.), the following species of corals are everywhere typical of 
the Wenlock limestone: — 

Heliolites interstinctus (Porites pjriformis of my old work), Foss. 11. f. 4., 5., 
both the large and small-celled varieties; 11. tubulatus, f. 1.; H. petalliformis, 
f. 2.; Favosites alveolaris, Foss. 10. f. 4 ; F. cristata, f. 1.; F. oculata, f. 6.; 
Cocnites juniperinus, Foss. 12. f. 3. ; Sjringopora ramnlosa, f. 5 , ; and its young or 
creeping form, fig. 2. (Aulopora serpens, “Sil. Syst.”) ; S.bifurcata, f. 4.; Omphyma 
turbinatum, chap. 9. Foss. 34. f. 4. ; Cyathophyllum truncatum, ib. f. 2., and C. 
articulatuiii, f. 1. ; Acervularia ananas, f. 6. ; with many others. 

Of the crinoids the more perfect of the forms published in my 
old work arc alone reproduced, in the plates of this volume.* Per- 
haps the large species Feriechocrinus (Actinocrinus) moniliformis, 
pi. 13. f. 1, 2., is the most characteristic; for it covers large sur- 
faces of the limestone at Dudley, and is found in disjointed fragments 
in many other localities. 

Among the inollusks of this formation, which are figured in plates 
20. to 33., Orthoceratites are very abundant, O. annulatum and O. 
Brightii being frequent species. Bellerophon dilatatus, B. Wen- 
lockensis, and the singularly beautiful Conularia Sowerbyi, pi. 25., 
are characteristic. Among the most frequent spiral shells are five 
species of Euomphalus, viz., £. carinatus, E. sculptus, E. discors, 
E. funatus, and E. rugosus (pi. 24, 25.). 

Ordinary bivalve shells are less common ; but Orthonota cingulata, 


* Sec Plates 13. tn 15. 
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Aviottk reticulata^ Pterinea retroflexa and F. planukta^ chap. 9. 
Fobs. 42. are abundant species. Of the brachiopods^ Strophomenu 
euglypha; S. filosa, and especially S. depressa 5 Pentamerus galeatus ; 
Spirifer plicatellus (S. trapezoidalis, S. radiatus> and S. interlineatus, 
SiL Syst.); S. crispus and S. elevatus; Orthis rustica, 0. elegantula, 
and 0. hybrida, Leptaena transversalis, and L. laevigata*, arc all of 
them shells described in the Silurian System and of the Tcrebra- 
tulas, Bhynconella borealis (B. lacunosa of my old work), pi. 22. f. 4. 
is by far the most common species ; it is generally in company with 
B. cuneata, B. Salterii, and B. Wilsoni — the latter sometimes very 
abundant. 

Trilobites arc very common; the most frequent of them is tlic 
so called Dudley Locust or Calymene Blumenbachii, a species which, 
as we have seen, also occurs deep in the Lower Silurian rocks, 
and, as we shall presently find, ascends also into the Upper Ludlow. 
Other forms of these creatures are also prevalent; a few may be 
noticed. Encrinurus punctatus, chap. 9. Foss. 46. f. 5. and E. 
variolaris, f. 6. are very common in both the limestone and the shale. 
Phacops Downingiae is one of the most characteristic trilobites, par- 
ticularly in the environs of Dudley. The Phacops Stokesii (Caly- 
mene macrophthalma of my former work), Phacops caudatus, 
Acidaspis Brightii, and Cheirurus bimucronatus, are frequent fossils, 
and, as before stated, belong also to the inferior formations. The 
Phacops caudatus is especially abundant in the Malvern Hills; 
whilst the Calymene Blumenbachii is the reigning fossil at Dudley. 
Bumastus Barriensis and Homalonotus delphinoccphalus, which have 
been cited from the lower Wenlock or Woolhope limestone, arc 
also found in this rock, the former very frequently. The annelides 
Cornulites serpularius and Tcntaculites ornatus occur on almost 
every specimen of the limestone at Dudley. 


See Plates 20. to 22. 
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A further acquaintance with the foeails of the Wenlock formation 
must be obtained bj consulting the 9th chapter, as also the nu- 
merous descriptive monographs mentioned in the Preface. The 
object of this work is not to direct attention to rare and curious 
species, but chiefly to those forms which are characteristic of the 
rocks. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

UPPER SILURIAN ROOKS — continued. 

THB LUDl<OW FORMATION, OENBRAL CHARACTER OP. 1TB SUBDIVISION IN THE 
TYPICAL DISTRICTS, INTO LOWER LUDLOW ROCKS, ATME8TRT LIMESTONE, AND 
UPPER LUDLOW ROCKS. 

In a general sense the Ludlow rocks of the Silurian region f 
England and Wales wust be viewed as a continuation of the 
same ar^llaceous masses which prevail in the underlying Wenlock 
formation. Such, however, is more particularly the case in the 
lower beds of this deposit. The central portion consists in several 
tracts of an argillaceous dark-grey limestone. The upper member 
being more sandy and somewhat calcareous, and yet retaining in 
parts much of the mudstone matrix, is in great measure an im- 
perfect, thin-bedded, grey-coloured, earthy building stone. Occa- 
si^ally the highest stratum is composed of light-coloured sandy 
freestones and tilestones, through which the formation graduates 
lithologically and conformably into the lowest beds of the Old Red 
or Devonian rocks. 

Such is the general order near the town of Ludlow, which stands 
upon the higher strata of the formation. Its central and inferior 
masses are best seen either in the escarpments of the adjacent hills 
on the S. W., or in that ridge which for a distance of twenty 
miles on the N. E. is interposed between the Wenlock Edge and 
the old red sandstone of Corve Dale and the Glee Hills. The 
section and view at pp. 102. 113., will give the reader an adequate 
idea of the succession. (See also Map and coloured section.) 

In following the formation from the Ludlow tract on its strike or 
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direction to the S. W., its included limestone, like that of the sub- 
jacent de])08it, is also soon seen to thin out and disap[)ear. Scarcely 

Ludlow Cabtlr. 


(From a Sketch by Lady Harriet Clive* SU. Sy*t p. 195.) 



In thin sketch the river Tenie is seen to flow in a chasm of the Upper Ludlow Rocks* the strata 
on which the spectator is supposed to be standing, being the same as those on which the 
castle is built. The basaltic Titterstone Clce Hill is iu the distance. 


has the geologist quitted tlie north-western corner of Herefordshire, 
than he finds the central band attenuated to a mere course of cal- 
careous grit, which is entirely lost in Radnorshire. There the upper 
Silurian rocks of the mountain of Radnor Forest, which are laid open 
in the ravine of " Water break its Neck” and other gullies, expose a 
gradual succession from the Wenlock through the whole of the 
Ludlow formation up to the junction beds of the old red sandstone, 
and with scarcely a trace of limestone. As such also the formation 
ranges for the most part through Brecon and Carmarthej^ the central 
part being nowhere a workable limestone, and only here and there 
calcareous, except through the occasional presence of the shelly 
remains of a few fossils. In Marloes Bay, Pembrokeshire^ where 
the Silurian rocks are exposed in the sea-cliffs (see view, p. 66.), 
it is difficult to say more than that sandy calcareous shale and very 
impure limestone containing Wenlock fossils, are surmounted by 
ferruginous and hard sandstone, rarely calcareous, and in parts a 
conglomerate, but full of characteristic Ludlow rock fossils. Though 
the uppermost of these beds are not unlike some of the rocks of 
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Ludlow^ yet without this change in mineral character, the same 
order of superposition prevails in Pembroke as in Salop and 
Hereford, or in the Clyro and Begwm Hills, on the banks of the 
Wye, between Hay and Builth, where I first marked this succession. 
(See Map, and Sil. Syst., pp. 5. 312.). 

Let us now consider the nature of the different members of the 
Ludlow formation, where they are most conspicuously characterized 
by a diversity of mineral matter and the greatest quantity of fossil 
remains. 

Lower Ludlow Rock . — These strata, which are, I repeat, simply an 
upward prolongation of the uppermost member of the Wenlock 
formation, are composed of dark grey shale, very rarely in any degree 
micaceous, with small concretions of impure limestone. My chief 
reason for grouping them with the Ludlow rather than with the 
Wenlock rocks was, that every where in the typical districts of 
Shropshire and Herefordshire, these shales occupy the base of the 
escarpments of the same ridges of which the harder masses of 
Aymestry limestone and Upj)er Ludlow rocks form the summits and 
outward slopes. 

The clearest and finest examples of this are seen in the deeply 
excavated interior of the Ludlow promontory, particularly in de- 
scending from the Comus Wood of Milton* into the depression of 


N.W. 

K. Onny. 


iff Section A(;iioss the Ludlow Promontguy. 
(From Sil. Syst., pi. 31. f. 5.) 

llrindKWOod. Gatley. WTiitewaj 
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Wenlock shale, Wenlock limestone, e*. Lower Ludlow, c*. Aymestry limestone, 
e®. Upper Ludlow, f. Old Red Sandstone (bottom beds of). 


* Milton passed some time In Ludlow Castle, in his day a border AVelsh 
fortress, and his “ Mask of Comus” was performed in it. The scene immor- 
talized by the name of Comus Wood is one of the deep depressions which vary 
the surface of the Ludlow promontory. 
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Mary Knoll Dingle^ and thence into the great valley of denudation 
of Wigmore, in which the Wenlock formation is exposed as ex- 
pressed in the preceding section. 

The inferior strata, for the most part argillaceous, arc often ar- 
ranged in spheroidal masses, showing a tendency to concretionary 
structure, which rapidly exfoliate under the atmosphere, and break 
into shivery fragments. Calcareous nodules, diifering only from 
those of the Wenlock deposit in being usually of a blacker colour, 
have often been formed around an Orthoceras, Trilobite, or other 
fossil, as a nucleus. 

One of the most prevalent of these fossils is our old friend Caly- 
mene Blumcnbachii, whose acquaintance the collector may have first 
made in the lower rocks. (See also ch. 8.) It is accompanied very fre- 
quently by the long-tailed Asaphus, or, as it is now called, Phacops 
longicaudatus. These two may be considered the characteristic tri- 
lobltcs of the formation, though there are several other species. And, 
with these, the Graptolites priodon, or Ludensis *, occurs abundantly. 
Nor are the Cardiola interrupta, pi. 23. f. 12., and Murchisonia 
Lloydii, pi. 24. f. 5., less characteristic fossils. 

In ascending, the strata become somewhat more sandy, consti- 
tuting thick, earthy, and very slightly calcareous flagstones, the 
‘‘pcndlc” of the workmen, in which orthoceratites prevail, the 
flaglike separation being due to laminae of sand. 

These strata form the support of the Aymestry or Ludlow lime- 
stone, from which they are usually separated by soft soapy beds, 
in parts an imperfect fuller’s earth. It is the decomposition of 
this unctuous fuller’s or Walker’s ” earth of the natives, be- 
neath heavy masses of the limestone, which rest upon it, which 
has occasioned numerous landslips both near Ludlow and in other 
parts of Herefordshire, one of the most striking of which will 
presently be mentioned. 

* Ludensis is the Latin word, signifying “ of Ludlow.'* 
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The lover ^lale occupies the escarpments and contiguous valleys 
of the Ludlow rocks which range from Shropshire by Presteign to 
Radnor Forest^ and also large undulating tracts of the western 
parts of Shropshire or contiguous parts of Montgomeryshire, such 
as the Long Mountain, and other tracts around Welshpool and 
Montgomery (see Map). From the escarpments west of < Kington, 
it extends, together with the upper members of the Ludlow rocks, 
to the banks of the Wye, and is finely exposed in the noble escarp- 
ment at the western end of the Forest of Mynydd Epynt in Breck- 
nockshire. A good idea of the outline of that tract is conveyed by 
a sketch given in the 1 0th chapter, where the rounded and soft 
outline of the escarpment in the middle ground, as seen from the 
slaty hills on the west, is due to the soft nature of this deposit. 
The same rock is also well developed in the Malvern tract, where 
Professor Phillips assigns to it a thickness of about 750 feet. 
(See also section, p. 94.) 

In the Woolhope elevation and the group of Usk, or as lying 
between the Dudley and Sedgley (Wenlock and Aymestry) lime- 
stones in Staffordshire, it is everywhere the same dull, non-micaceous 
shale, which, from its incoherence, has, for the most part, been 
denuded; thus giving rise to a deep valley, which separates the 
harder parts of the Wenlock and Ludlow rocks from each other. 

In the environs of Ludlow, and in many parts of the Silurian 
region, this inferior member of the Ludlow rocks is specially charac- 
terized by a profusion of straight or curved chambered shells, Ortho- 
ceratites, Litultes, and Phragmoceras, a genus named by my friend 
Mr. Broderip, and which was unknown before the publication of 
the Silurian System.” Orthoceratites abound ; not less than 
eleven species having been originally figured as characteristic of 
this rock. But extended researches have shown that, in this 
case as in many instances of other fossils alluded to, several 
of these chambered shells occur in much older as well as much 
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younger membera of the system. Among the ortboceratite^ the 
largest, and perhaps the most common, are the O. Ludense, pL 28. 
f. L, and O. filosum, pi. 27. f. these are generally accompanied by 
a smaller, thin-shelled species, which appears to be the O. sub* 
unduktum of Portlock, Foss. 44. f. 3. The others, though often 
found, are by no means so abundant or characteristic. Of Lituites, 
the only common species is a very large one, eight or ten inches in 
diameter — the L. gigantcus of pL 33. f. 1, 2. The Phragmoceras, 
just noticed, is a most remarkable shell with the mouth or opening 
contracted into the shape of a key*hole. Some of its forms are 
flattish, broad, and shaped like a hatchet-head (pi. 32.) ; whilst others, 
known as the pear orthoceratites (pi. 30.), are suddenly swelled into 
a balloon-like shape above, and end below in a tapering point. 

Among the lamellibranchiate shells, Cardiola interrupta, Broderip, 
is the most common (pi. 23. f. 12.); yet this same species, formerly 
believed to be peculiar to this zone, has also been found in the Llan- 
deilo formation 1 Another bivalve equally characteristic, and as yet 
known only in Upper Silurian rocks, is the Cardiola striata 
(pi. 23. f. 13.). This, in company with the chambered shells above 
noticed, is to be found in all the fossil-bearing localities of Shropshire 
and the neighbouring regions. Orthonota rigida, pi. 23. f. 8., and 
Fterinea retroflexa, f. 17., are not such common species; and the 
latter is far more frequent in the Upper Ludlow rock. 

Many species of fossils have indeed been found common to this 
stratum and the Wenlock formation ; and this is especially the cose 
with the brachiopodous shells. Among these may be cited the Pen- 
tamerus (Atrypa) galeatus, Strophomena depressa and S. euglypha, 
Leptrona laevigata, Atrypa reticularis, and Rhynconella (Terebratula) 
Wilsoni. Nor are there any brachiopods strictly peculiar to it, 
unless it be the small but very characteristic Linguk kt^ pi. 20. 
f. 6. In this view, the Lower Ludlow shale might be classed with 
the Wenlock formation; but the other forms of mollusks, above 
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noticed^ give to it neverthelesd a distinct character^ and entitle us to 
class it in the Ludlow formation. 

Atpimiry or Ludlow Limestone.-^l\xQ want of persistence over 
wide areas of any mass of solid limestone in the centre of the Ludlow 
formation has been already adverted to. In some parts of South 
Wales, where the calcareous matter is absent, it is even dif&cult to 
trace the place of this band in the Ludlow rocks ; but in Hereford- 
shire and Shropshire, and again at Sedgeley in Staffordshire (near 
Dudley), it is a dark-grey limestone, worked pretty extensively for 
use. And even where the lime is very sparingly distributed, the 
rock is a highly calcareous flagstone, and may generally be re- 
cognized by its predominant fossils and well-defined Joints. 

This central member of the Ludlow formation was named by me 
after the beautiful village of Aymestry, where the rock is well laid 
open, and where its relative position and fossil contents were ela- 
borately worked out by ray friend, the Rev. T. T. Lewis.* It is a 
subcry stalline, earthy limestone, arranged in beds from one to five feet 



WiiiTKWAY IlfSAi). (Kscarpment of Amyestry Limestone. Strata dipping to the S. I^'.) 
(From Sil. Syst., p. 243. Sketched by the. late Uev. W. R. Rvaiis.) 


See Sil. Syst., p. 20 1 . 
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thick ; the lamince of deposit bdng marked hj layers of shells and 
other fossils. In the escarpment of the south-western limb of the 
Ludlow promontory^ this rock is frequently seen to form bluff cliffs, 
the inclined strata of which appear, as in the centre of the preceding 
woodcut, resting upon the Lower Ludlow shale, and plungmg 
under the Upper Ludlow rock. 

When quarried into, the rock is of an indigo or bluish grey co- 
lour, in parts mottled by the mixture of white calcareous spar. The 
quarries, like those in all the harder bands of the Ludlow form- 
ation, present natural backs or divisions, as in the above diagram, 
usually coated by a dirty yellow or greenish shale. These are the 
faces of joints more or less vertical, which, when open, occasion 
the rock to separate into rhomboidal masses, which are easily de- 
tached where the strata are much inclined. The rock is, therefore, 
subject to slides or subsidences, particularly where the underlying 
saponaceous “Walker’s, or Fuller’s Earth” prevails. Examples of 
these slides may be seen at many spots, but no where more instruc- 



Thk Palmer’s Cairn LANnai.ii*. 
(Prom Sil. Syst., p. 248.) 


The woodcut exhibits the slope of the beds and the vertical joints, which in conjunction with 
the upper and lower lines of bedding divide the rock into lozenge*shaped detached lumps. 
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lively than at the Palmer’s Cairn^ or Chum Bank^ S. W. of Ludlow, 
as represented in the foregoing woodcut. The area there affected 
exceeds fifty acres. 

This limestone often occupies the summit or capping of the escarp- 
ment of Ludlow rocks, as in the ridges of Mary Knoll and Brindg- 
wood Chase west of Ludlow ; and in the hills extending from the 
View Edge and Norton Camp, where it forms a conspicuous band 
parallel to, and loftier than, the Wenlock Edge (see woodcut, 
p. 113.). 

At Aymestry, the limestone occupies both banks in the gorge of 
the river Lugg ; but, as above said, it rapidly thins out to the south- 
west. On the whole it is much less of a concretionary character than 
the subjacent Wenlock limestone, and partakes more of the fiat- 
bedded character which is observable in the "pendle” beds beneath, 
and is indeed characteristic of all parts of the Ludlow formation. 

In the Woolhope valley of elevation, the Aymestry rock (see 
section, p. 106.) assumes precisely the same external or geographical 
features as on the flanks of the Ludlow promontory, in having from 
its hardness resisted denudation better than other portions of the 
deposit. It thus forms the crest of the external and encircling ridge, 
and is prominent in the hills of Harden, Seager, and Backbury. 
Although it there difiers in being less of a limestone than near 
Ludlow, it containa many of the same fossils, even the Pentamerus 
Enightii, its characteristic shell (pi. 21. f. 10.), having been found in 
the Woolhope district since the " Silurian System” was published. 

On the outermost western slopes of the Malvern Hills, and on the 
sides and summits of their northern prolongation the Abberley Hills, 
the Aymestry rock, though containing less calcareous matter than 
near Ludlow, is still the well-defined central portion of the forma- 
tion. In some of these tracts (as near the Hundred House) it 
might be used for lime, if the Wenlock limestone of such superior 
quality were not in juxtaposition. The same may be said of the 
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districts of May Hill, Usk, &c., where this limestone is represented by 
the harder and somewhat calcareous central part of the Ludlow rocks. 

At Sedgeley, in Staffordshire, the rock again becomes once more 
a complete limestone, in which the predominant Aymestry fossil, the 
Pentamcrus Knightii, abounds. There it is known as the "black 
limestone,” in contradistinction to that of Dudley, on which, with an 
intermediate shale or " bavin,” it reposes.* 

The fossils which pervade the Aymestry limestone, in addition to 
the Pentamerus Knightii, are thh Rhynconella f Terebratula) Wilsoni, 
Lingula Lewisii, Bellerophon dilatatus, Avicula reticulata, &c., and 
many of the same shells, corals, and trilobites, which are common 
in the subjacent Wenlock limestone. Indeed, except in the less 
number of species and the occurrence of some of the shells more 
characteristic of the next member (the Upper Ludlow rock), this 
limestone is scarcely to be distinguished by its fossil contents from 
the Wenlock limestone. 

In some tracts the place of this rock is marked only by the shelly 
courses, which near Ludlow form its immediate cover ; and wherever 
that stratum occurs it is replete with the Khynconella (Terebratula) 
navicula (pi. 22. f. 12) and the small Leptaena laevigata. It is this 
band which forms the base of the Upper Ludlow rock. 

Upper Ludlow Rock , — This is the most diversified in structure and 
contents of the three subdivisions of the highest Silurian formation, 
and is remarkably interesting in exhibiting a transition firom its 
highest members into the next overlying system, the Old Red, or 
Devonian. Its lowest stratum may be considered the calcareous 
shelly band, charged with Rhynconella (Terebratula) navicula, which 
has just been mentioned as forming the roof of the Aymestry lime- 
stone, and which occasionally attains a thickness of 30 or 40 feet. 
This is surmounted by grey, argillaceous masses so common throughout 
the Silurian rocks, and which from thoir incoherent nature easily de- 


* See Silurian System, sections, p. 481. etsetj. 
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compose to mud. Like other sediments of higher antiquity in the 
same system of rocks and fossils, it has a tendency to run into large 
spheroids, and occasionally contains small concretions of sandy clay, 
which, being more destructible than the pure argillaceous matrix, 
have often weathered out in the faces of the escarpments, and exhibit 
the lines of stratification by small elliptic cavities like swallow-holes. 

The chief and distinguishing portion of the Upper Ludlow con- 
tains more calcareous matter and sand than the beds immediately 
beneath. It is, on the whole, a "slightly micaceous thin-bedded 
stone of bluish-grey colour within, but weathering externally to a 
brown and rusty grey, and remarkable for its transverse, symmetrical 
joints, as exhibited in this view. 



Upi’Br Ludlow Rocks at tiik Bonk Well.* 

(From Sil. Syst, p. 250.) 

* This well is so named because bones of mice, frogs, and other small animals, 
are from time to time washed out from the open joints of the impending rock, and 
offer what was formerly considered a great marvel. Old Drayton, in his Folyolbian, 
makes the bones of frogs into those of fishes : — 

“ With strange and sundry tales 
Of all their wondrous things ; and not the least in Wales ; 

Of that prodigious spring (him neighbouring as he past) 

That litde fishes' bones continually doth cast.” 
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Though quarried extensively, these stones, either when not well 
selected or not placed in the wall in the direction of the layers, are 
very prone to decomposition. Some strata of this character appear 
in the foreground of the vignette, p. 125., which represents the 
Castle of Ludlow standing on the rock out of which it was built. 

I have elsewhere compared this member of the Upper Ludlow 
with the Macigno ” of Italy, and particularly with those dark 
greyish portions of it which occur between Perugia and Florence. 
This close lithological resemblance of so old a rock to so young 
a deposit (for the Italian Macigno is no older than the London clay), 
is cited to show how similar sandy, muddy, and calcareous materials, 
collected at the bottom of a sea, often necessarily resemble each other 
when formed into stone, though originally deposited at such very 
widely separated periods. In this comparison it is also to be specially 
noted, that the Macigno,” or young Italian rock, is infinitely 
more hard, compact, and durable, than the ancient stone of Ludlow.* 

The surfaces of these Upper Ludlow rocks are occasionally 
covered by small wavy ridges and furrows, here and there crossed by 
little, tortuous, raised bands, the first of which are supposed to have 
resulted from the rippling action of waves, when the sediment was 
accumulating under the sea, and the last to have been the traces 
left by worm-like animals frequenting a sandy and muddy shore 
as the tide receded. 

It is chiefly in this portion of the formation, that the best de- 
fined organic remains are found, often preserving the sharpness of 
their forms, and the remains of their original shelly coverings. 
Here we meet with a profusion of the following fossils : Chonetes 
(Leptacna) lata, pi. 20. f. 8, ; Orthonota amygdalina, pi. 23. f. 7. ; 
Goniophora cymbaeformis, pL 23. f. 3. ; Avicula lineata, f. 16. ; 
Pterinea rctroflexa, f. 17.; Orbicula rugata, pi. 20. f. 1, 2.; Orthis 

* See my ilcscnption of the Macigno of Italy, Alps, Apennines, &c. Quart. 
.Tourn. Geol. Soc., vol. v. p. 280., whore I showed that it was of tertiary age. 
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elegantula (var, orbicularis), pL 20. f. 9, 10. ; O. lunata, f. 1 1. ; Rhyn- 
conella (Terebratula) nucula, pi. 22. f. 1.; Turbo corallii, pi. 24. f. 1.; 
T. octavia, f. 4. &c. ; and the coiled shelly serpuline body, Serpulites 
longissimus, pi. 16. f. 1. The Cornulites serpularius, and a small 
Tentaculite arc far from uncommon. 

Corals are but scarce ; yet Stenopora (Favosites) fibrosa is found 
frequently encrusting particular species of shells, — Turbo corallii and 
Murchisonia corallii, as their names imply, being its favourite 
habitats ; it is figured in a previous woodcut, p. 119. Foss. 10. f. 8. 

Orthoceratites, occasionally of large size, occur, and trilobites. 
Of the latter, Phacops caudatus and the Encrinurus punctatus, with 
a rare sample of the Calymenc Blumenbachii, reach the top, but 
they are not common; nor indeed are trilobites at all abundant, 
except a fine species of the genus Ilomalonotus, H. Knightii, 
pi. 19. f. 7., which may be found throughout the whole range of this 
formation, sometimes of very large size. 

In the cliffs at Ludlow, the chief rocks are surmounted by what 
I termed the fucoid bed. This is a greenish-grey argillaceous sand- 
stone, almost entirely made up of a multitude of small, wavy, 
rounded, stem-like forms, which resemble entangled sea-weeds. In 
this mass is found, and always in a vertical position, the singular 
body (pi. 15. f. 4.) named Cophinus dubius. It is generally of an 
inversely pyramidal shape, and its sides are scored with elegant 
transverse grooves. I am assured by Messrs. Sowerby and Salter, 
who have studied it attentively, that it is the impression made by 
the stems of encrinites, which, rooted and half buried in the micaceous 
mud, produced, by their wavy and somewhat rotatory motion, the 
beautiful pattern, eveiy line of which answers to one of the project- 
ing bosses or rings of the jointed stem. The best proof that such 
has been the cause, is that these stems arc always present, and lying 
contiguous to the markings. The slow trailings of these stems have 
probably left their traces in virtue of the micaceous character of the 
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mud, which may have impeded the perfect fusion of the sepaxated 
portions of the semifluid mass after the stem had 'passed through 
them. 

The Upper Ludlow rock is^ in this respect, the most interesting of 
the divisions of the Upper Silurian group, that it is the oldest band 
in which any remains of fishes and land plants have been discovered. 
The upper and lower parts of this stratum, as seen at Ludlow, are 
finely laminated, earthy, greenish-grey sandstones, containing a few 
remains of ichthyolites, with several shelly remains characteristic of 
the Upper Ludlow. It was the central part only of this stratum, 
or a gingerbread-coloured layer of a thickness of three or four 
inches only, and dwindling away to a quarter of an inch, which 
exhibited, when first my attention was directed to it*, a matted mass 
of these bony fragments, for the most part of very small size and 
of very peculiar character. These, with a very few remains of 
shells, and a rare crustacean, the Pterygotus problematicus, occur in 
a cement in which varying proportions of carbonate of lime, iron, 
phosphate of lime, and bitumen are disseminated. Some of the 
fragments of fish were of a mahogany hue, but others of so bril- 
liant a black, that, when discovered, the bed conveyed the impres- 
sion of being a heap of broken beetles. 

The supposed fishes of this bed, as exhibited in plate 4 of my 
original work, must now, however, be reduced in number. At all 
events, besides the remarkable Pterygotus, which is here figured in 
pi. 19. f. 4, 5., and which was removed by Agassiz himself to the 
class of crustaceans. Professor M^Coy has diminished the list of fish 
remains by proving, that some of the supposed fish defences should 
also be removed to that group. One of these, to which he has applied 

* This course was discovered by my friends and excellent Ludlow coadjutors, the 
Rev. F. T. Lewis and Dr. Lloyd, the latter, now alas ! removed by death. By 
their assistance, and that of the late Rev. J. Evans, 1 traced this fish-bed in 
several other parts of the Ludlow promontory. Sec Sil. Syst. p. 198. 60o. 
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the name Leptochelcs Murcliisoni (sec pL 18. f. 2.). is figured 
in my original work as an Onchus, or fish defence.* 

This bed, enclosing minute fragments of fish-bones and skin or 
shagreen, has since been detected in tracts very distant from Ludlow. 

The upper portion of the Ludlow formation, or capi)irig of the 
bone-bed, is composed of light-coloured, thin-bedded, slightly mica- 
ceous sandstones, in which quarries are opened out near Downtort 
Castle on the Teme. (The Downton Castle stone, Sil. Syst. p. 197.) 
The uppermost layers of the whole system, and which form a transi- 
tion into the Old Bed sandstone, consist of tilestones and sand- 
stones, occasionally reddish, in which, besides other fossils found in 
the Ludlow rock, the Lingula cornea, pi. 34. f. 2., with crustaceans 
(pi. 19. f. 1. 3.), and defences of fishes, often occur. 

Being compelled in my researches to draw a line of demarcation 
between the upper part of the Ludlow formation and the bottom 
of the overlying Old Bed sandstone, I formerly included the 
tilestones in the latter ; particularly as in most parts of the region 
they decompose into a red soil, and thus they aiford a clear physical 
line of demarcation between them and the inferior rocks, which 
facilitated the construction of the geological map-t 

Even then, however, the fossils which were figured as charac- 
teristic of such tilestones exhibited little else, os I showed, than 

* For further illustration of this point, see Quart. Journ. Gcol. Soc. Lond. 
vol. ix. p. 12. 

t The reader, who may refer to my original map, must recollect, that it was 
constructed between the years 1831 and 1836, when even the geographical outlines 
of a large portion of the country had not been defined by the publication of the 
sheets of the Ordnance Survey. Geologists who have had to labour with little 
topographical assistance in a region like this, which liad been wholly unexplored by 
miners, arc not those who will criticise those errors of detail, which ha^c been 
remedied by the government surveyors who followed me. The classification and 
chief outlines of my map and sections, as far as they relate to my own Silurian 
rocks, have indeed been completely sanctioned by Sir Henry do la Bcehe and his 
associates ; and this is the highest reward which a pioneer like myself could expect 
to receive. 
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species common to the Ludlow rock itself. This zoological fact, 
and subsequent researches in other parts of England, above all 
those of Professor Sedgwick in Westmoreland, where the Upper 
Ludlow strata are much developed, have, for eleven years, led me 
to classify these tilestones with the Silurian rocks, of which they 
form the natural summit. For, even in their range from Shropshire 
through Hereford and lladnorshire, into Brecon and Carmarthen- 
shire, whether they are of red or yellow colours, they are charged 
with Orthoceras bullatum, Chonetes (Leptmna) lata, Spirifer elevatus, 
Orthis lunata, Rhynconella nucula, Cucullella ovata, Bellerophon 
trilobatus, B. expansus, Trochus helicites, Holopella (Turritella) 
obsolete, and the minute bivalved crustacean, Beyrichia tubercnlata. 
(See pi. 34. and its figures). All of these are the most common fossils 
of the Upper Ludlow rock ; although a few of them descend as low 
as the Caradoc sandstone. 

Including the Downton Castle building stones, this band of 
transition contains the oldest traces of terrestrial vegetation yet 
known in the British Isles. The specimens which I found were 
usually small, and little more than carbonized stains. At the 
bottom of the detached basin of Old Bed sandstone of Clun Forest 
in Shropshire, I detected thin layers of matted and broken vege- 
tables (frequently carbonized) in the tilestone or "firestone” beds of 
that tract (Sil. Syst. p. 191.). Since then, the government collectors 
have enlarged our acquaintance with them, and in the museum in 
Jermyn Street there are to be seen many more specimens of this 
stratum, among which are the minute globular bodies, pi. 35. f. 30., 
called "bufonites” in the "Silurian System,” but which, as will 
presently be explained, are now shown to be vegetables. 

Though not every where divisible into the portions above de- 
scribed, the Upper Ludlow rock maintains, on the whole, a decisive 
aspect and position in its range from Shropshire through Hereford 
and Badnorshire into Brecon and Carmarthenshire, until last seen 
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in the bSffii of Morloea Bay in Pembrokeshire. Frequently some* 
what calcareous, the deposit is for the most part a harder and 
sandier stone, partaking much more of the character of the Italian 
** Mamgno,” as before said, than any other rock of the Silurian system. 

On the eastward slopes of Bradnor and Hergest Hills, near King- 
ton, and particularly in the ridges extending thence by Gladestry 
and Pains Castle to the Trewerne Hills on the banks of the Wye, 
this sub-group is admirably exposed in slightly inclined masses re- 
plete with fossils. In the escarpment of the Trewerne and Begwm 
Hills *, and in many other places, this grey, shelly, thin-bedded mass 
of rock is strikingly exhibited, dipping under the bottom beds of 
the Old Bed sandstone, as in the long sectional woodcut in »-he 
10th chapter. 

Along the outer or western edge of the Malvern Hills, the Upper 
Silurian, reposing on the Lower Silurian as before described, p. 94. 
exhibits, in like manner. Upper Ludlow rocks dipping under the Old 
Bed marls, descriptions of which, as occurring at many places, from 
Ledbury northwards, may be consulted in the “ Silurian System,” 
and in the monograph of Professor Phillips.t 

Like passages upwards, from an inferior grey-coloured series, to a 
superior red system, are observable at Usk, and in tracts around 
that town, where these beds repose on Wenlock limestone. ^ 

In Brecknockshire, to the south of Builth, the Ludlow rocks, sur- 
mounting a noble escarpment of the other members of the Upper 
Silurian division on the right bank of the Wye, but in which no 
limestones occur, exhibit a fine upward development, as they pass 
under the expanse of the Old Bed sandstone in the wilds of Mynydd 
Epynt (see the long vignette, chapter 10.). There the Upper Ludlow 
rises from beneath the Old Bed, in a rapid anticlinal flexure at Alt- 

* This was my first Silurian section, 1831, in passing from the known Old Red to 
the then unknown Ludlow rocks, Sil. Syst. p. 5, 312.. 
f Mem. Geol. Surv. Gt. Brit., vol. ii. part 1. t Syst. p. 408. 
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fowr and Com>7-fan, as here represented; the central and lower 
members of the formation forming the underlying strata. 


Brbcoh Anticlinal of Ludlow Bocrs, throwino off Old Bed Sandstone. 
(From Sil. Syst, p. 211.) 


N.W. 


Alt fawr and 
Uurn.9>ran. 


S.E. 



el. Lower Lttdlow. e^. Middle Ludlow with a calcareous band representing the Aymestry lime- 
stone. e^. Upper Ludlow. /. Old Bed junction beds. 


Thence into Carmarthenshire^ the junction of the Ludlow rocks 
with the Old Bed sandstone is well laid open in numerous places, 
especially in the narrow valley of Cwm Dwr, between Trecastle and 
Llandovery, where the tilestones on which Horeb Chapel stands, 
are full of the casts of shells, among which arc characteristic forms, 
such as the Trochus helicites. Turbo Williamsi, Bellerophon trilo- 
batus, and many others. 

The banks of the river Sowdde, in Carmarthenshire, east of Llan- 
gadock, also expose a good junction of these highly micaceous 
Upper Silurian flagstones with overlying Old Red marl ; the 
whole at very high angles of inclination. Thence, in their range 
to the mouth of the Towy, the Upper Ludlow becomes a compact 
hard sandstone, every where surmounted by Old Red.* 

In Pembrokeshire, similar junctions with the Old Red sandstone 
are seen near Tavern Spite, Narberth, Freshwater East, Freshwater 
West, and in Marloes Bay. In all these places, strata of dull 
greenish-grey argillaceous sandstone, minutely micaceous, differing 
chiefly from the type of the Upper Ludlow of Shropshire in being 
harder and thicker bedded, and which repose on rocks with Upper 
Silurian fossils, plunge under red and green strata (tlie red rab 
of Pembroke), or bottom beds of the Old Bed sandstone. (See p. 66.) 


See woodcuts, pp. 72, 73. 
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In the valley of Woolhope, the same succession is very apparent 
all round the external rim of that remarkable elliptical elevation (see 
diagram, p. 106 ). In nearly all parts of that circumference, the Upper 
Ludlow is well exposed, and occasionally contains, in one or two 
spots, the rare remains of fishes. 

At Hagley Park, distant only two miles from the north-western 
end of the Woolhope ellipse, and four miles east of Hereford, the 
uppermost beds of the Ludlow formation have been recently unco- 
vered from beneath their covering of red clay and marl ; and there 
the thin bed, containing fish-bones and the crustacean Fterygotus, 
has been found by Mr. H. Strickland to be just in the same relative 
position as at Ludlow.* This spot marks a minor undulation, or 
dome of the Ludlow rocks, the surface of which only is visible ; 
whilst a much greater mass of the formation protrudes in the ad- 
jacent hill of Shucknall, as formerly described (Sil. Syst.). At 
Hagley Park, the fish bed, scarcely exceeding an inch in thickness, 
lies between the beds of brownish and yellowish sandstone (the 
Downton Castle stone) and a grey micaceous shaly rock full of Upper 
Ludlow fossils. The fish remains are chiefly those of the minute 
shagreen scales (pi. 35. f. 18.), the fish defences Thelodus parvidens and 
Onchus tenuistriatus (fig. 15 and 17.), with Coprolitcs (fig. 21-27.); 
whilst in the sandy beds above these there arc the remains of car- 
bonized vegetables, and among them Mr. Strickland detected some 
of the minute globular or spherical bodies mentioned above, which 
Dr. Hooker has ascertained to be a fossil of the natural order of 
Lycopodiacese. Similar vegetable traces have been observed, again, 
at various places around the external rim of the Woolhope ellipse. 

Again, in the southernmost prolongation of the Silurian group 
of May Hill and Huntley Hill, where I formerly described the 

* I have visited the spot since the discovery, in company with Mr. Strickland. 
See his descriptions of these beds in the S. of Herefordshire and in Gloucester- 
shire. Quart. Journ. Geol Soc. Lond. vol. viii. p. .381., and ib. vol. ix. p. 8. 
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whole Silurian series as reduced to one thin mass of Ludlow rock, 
having the Old Bed sandstone on one side, and the New Bed on the 
other, my friend, Mr. Strickland, has very recently detected the 
existence of the very same thin fish-bone layer in precisely the 
same place as at Ludlow. 

Lastly, in the arched, or dome-shaped masses of Upper Silurian 
rocks, which rise out from beneath the Old Bed sandstone at Pyrton 
Passage on the Severn, Professor Phillips has noted the remains 
of small fish-bones in the Upper Ludlow rocks.* 

The recognition of this thin band of the uppermost Ludlow rock, 
in which the oldest recognizable land plants and fishes are associated 
with certain shells for a distance of some forty-five miles from the 
tract in which I first described it, is truly remarkable. For whilst it 
shows the value of close and minute researches, it is a strong proof 
that, after many years of hard labour, the Ludlow rock still re- 
mains, as formerly described by me, the lowest stage in the crust of 
the globe in which any ichthyolitcs have been detected, a fact which 
will be reverted to in ensuing chapters. 

• JMcin. Gcol- Surv. of Great Brit., vol. ii. part 1. The succession of the 
Silurian rocks in the dislocated tract of Tortworth, to the S.E. of Pyrton Passage, 
is described in detail in the Silurian System, p. 99. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Sir.URlAN ROCKS OF IIRITAIN BEYONl) THE TYPICAL REGION OP ENGLAND 

AND WALES, AS SEEN IN CORNWALL, THE NORTH-WEST 01^ KN(iLAND, 

SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 

Though occupying large spaces in other parts of the British Isles, 
the Silurian rocks, as separated into formations and characterized by 
fossils, are no where so clearly defined as in that typical region of 
which we have taken leave. In no other tract of the United 
Kingdom have geologists been able to show so clearly the relations 
of the lowest fossiliferous or protozoic rocks to others beneath them 
which exhibit no signs of former life ; nor is there any where else so 
clear an ascending order from the Silurian into the next overlying 
deposit, the Old Red Sandstone or Devonian rocks. 

In Cornwall, for example, the discovery within the few last 
years only of certain fossils, has proved that some of the qiiartzose 
sandstones forming its southern headlands arc Lower Silurian. Tlic 
fossiliferous sandstone in question passing to the south of the Dod- 
man, and comin«^ out to view in Gorran Haven, contains several 
species of Orthidae as well as trilobites most characteristic of that 
division.* 

There, however, no one can show an unbroken descending se- 
quence beneath those beds, nor an ascending order from them to the 
contiguous and younger deposits of Devonian age ; and as large 

* These fo.si>ils v.erc t<jllcctc(l by IVIr. Pouch, and, fruni their inspcctiiin and a 
visit to their chief localities in 1846, I pronounce<l the rocks in which they 
occur to be Lower Silurian rocks (Trans. Roy. Gcol. Soc. Cornwall, 1846, p. 617.), 
and, as such, they were inserted in a new edition of my Geological hlap of 
England and Wales, published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. 
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portions of the strata of Cornwall have been highly altered, and 
mineralized, so is this southern tract much dislocated. In such a 
region, therefore, we cannot expect to meet with proofs of suc- 
cession. It is sufficient to state, that the band of siliceous grits and 
quartzites in the south of Cornwall, which I had termed Silurian 
in 1846, presents much of the character and aspect of the oppo- 
site rocks of France, which the French geologists have mapped 
and described as Lower Silurian, as will hereafter be noticed. This 
is precisely one of those broken and insulated tracts of older sedi- 
mentary roitks, where the geologist has no other test by which he 
can recognize their age than by their imbedded organic remains. 

Professor Sedgwick, who has visited the localities since I de- 
scribed them, shows, indeed, that these strata are . inverted ; the 
Lower Silurian (which he now calls Cambrian) overlying the De- 
vonian or Old Red rocks. At the same time, the chief fossils de- 
fined by Sowerby and JPCoy consist of the simple plaited Orthidas 
so very common in the Lower Silurian rocks, viz., Orthis calli- 
gramma, O. fiabellulum, with O. elegantula, and O. testudinaria ; 
Strophoincna grandis; and the trilobites Homalonotus bisulcatus; 
Calymenc brevicapitata of Portlock, and Phacops apiculatus, Salter. 
That these are true and original Lower Silurian types cannot be 
doubted. 

In the north-western and mountainous part of England the 
Silurinn rocks appear in great force in the counties of Westmoreland 
and Cumberland and the adjacent tracts of Lancashire and York- 
shire. Though some of their members there assume a different 
lithological aspect to what they maintain in the Silurian and Welsh 
region, they have been clearly paralleled by several geologists 
with those original types. Professor Sedgwick, who has most 
studied the lake region (which I have traversed on three occasions 


* Sec Quart. Journ. Cieol. Soc. Lond. vol. viii. p. 13. 
L 
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for purposes of general comparison), and who has described it in 
a series of valuable memoirs, has recently grouped the lowest fossili- 
ferous limestones, or those of Coniston, in his Cambrian rocks, 
though during several years he identified them by means of the 
published fossils with the Lower Silurian and even with its ujiper 
portion. 

In truth, the region of Siiuria, as geologists now admit, afforded 
the key by which the fossiliferous strata in the north-western tracts 
of England w^crc brought into order and had their proper places 
assigned to them. For, in Cumberland, where the loweit members 
of this primeval series rise up into the lofty mountains of Skiddaw 
and Saddleback, the inferior masses of crystallized schists which pas*< 
downwards into fine, glossy, chiastolite slates, have been too much 
metamorphosed by eruptive, granitic rocks, to allow us lo hope for 
the detection in them of any regular order or symmetry, still less 
of fossil contents. These beds are followed b}" green slates and 
porphyries, in which also no fossils have been found, owing, as it 
is believed, to the great abundance of igneous matter. In vain, 
therefore, in such a country, docs the geologist seek for the 
equivalents of the bottom rocks, described in the earlier chapters as 
overlaid conformably by strata with Lingulae and trilobitcs. No 
where in the lake region have the repeated labours of geologists or 
fossil collectors, including that close searcher Mr. John Ruthven, de- 
tected the lower fossil band or the Lingula flags of North Wales, 
unless it be represented, as Professor Sedgwick thinks probable, 
by the few graptolites and fucoids of the Skiddaw slate. With tlie 
exception of rare sea-weeds and zoophytes, not a trace of any thing 
has been detected in the thousands of feet of strata, which, with 
interpolated igneous matter, intervene between the slates of Skiddaw 
and the Coniston limestone, with its overlying flagstones, &c. At 
that zone only do we begin to find any thing like a true fauna; 
and judging from its remains it may be admitted to be a repre- 
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scntative of the Llandeilo formation of the Lower Silurian rocks. 
For, among the fossils, the same species of simple plaited Orthidie, 
with trilobites and corals, arc again met with which characterize 
the limestones of Llandeilo or Bala. 

From physical data, and the great thickness of the strata, we may 
indeed hypothetically admit, that Professor Sedgwick is right in 
assigning to the schists of Skiddaw (in which one or two graptolites 
alone have been found) as high an antiquity as the lowest fossil 
beds of North Wales and Shropshire. But all we can safely say is, 
tliat, reasoning from the graptolites, the whole is a Lower Silurian 
series, which is metamorphosed and obscured by igneous eruptions 
in its lower parts, and exhibits beneath it no clear representative 
whatever of the Longinynd or bottom rocks. 

In proceeding, however, to the south and south-east from the more 
crystalline and mountainous part of this north-western tract of Eng- 
land, the Lower Silurian rocks, whether they be ranged with the 
Llandeilo or with the Caradoc subdivision, are seen to be suc- 
ceeded by younger deposits, which, though of very different mineral 
characters, unquestionably represent by position and fossils the Wen- 
lock and Ludlow formations. I cannot more tersely and clearly ex- 
press these relations than in the language which Professor Sedgwick 
himself apjdied to this region in 1845, i, e, six years after the 
publication of the Silurian System.” " Thus, the fossiliferous 
slates,” says he, present, first, the I,oioer Silurian rocks in a very 
(Icyeuerate form, and secondly, the Upper Silurian in a nolle series^^ 

Nor can I convey a better idea of the succession of rocks in this 
district than by referring the reader to sections and descriptions by 
the same author, published in 1846, when combined with his last 
memoirs of 1852. It is enough for me, on this occasion, to state, 
that these show a conformable succession of deposits from the 
crystalline chiastolitc schists, resting on a granitic nucleus or centre, 

* See Quart. Jourii. Geol. Soc. Loud. vol. 1. p. 443. 
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up through Skiddaw slates, and a vast thickness of green slates and 
porphyry, to a thin band of limestone (Llaiideilo and Bala), and a 
considerable thickness of overlying flagstone, with Lower Silurian 
fossils, followed, as the Professor has recently discovered, by the 
equivalent of the Caradoc sjindstonc (the Coniston Grits”). These 
arc sunnounted by a copious Upper Silurian series, in which the 
Wenlock and Ludlow formations arc recognized by their position 
and fossils, though in their mineral aspect they difter much from the 
original types. 

This Upper Silurian series, forming the rocks on both sides of 
AYindermere, and thence extending fur to the south, consists in the 
first instance of the Ireletli slates. These rocks have a slaty 
cleavage oblique to the beds, arc in parts calcareous, and have 
proved to be the equivalents of the AVcnlock formation, or more 
particularly of its hard slaty form which occurs in Denbighshire. 
The overlying masses arc sandy and pebbly rocks. Then follow 
other coarse slates, grits, and flags, called by Mr. Sharpe ‘‘ Winder- 
mere rocks,” in which Lower Ludlow fossils occur, and then a very 
distinct representative of the Upper Ludlow, as proved both by 
position and fossils, but differing in being a much harder sandy 
flagstone than the rocks of like age in Siluria. The series tcr- 
minutes upwards in true tilestones, which, on the banks of the 
Lune and near Kendal, are the exact counterparts of the uppermost 
Silurian zone, and are charged with numerous fossils, some of the 
most striking of which will be treated of in chap. 9.*). 


* The reader who desires to study the data by which our present knowledge of 
the geology of the Lake district has been acquired must read the various memoirs 
of Professor Sedgwick in the Proceedings of tlie Geological Society, vol. ii. p. 075., 
and the Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. i. p. 442., vol. ii. p. 106., vol. iii. p. 133., 
vol. iv. p.216., vol. viii. pp. 35. 136.; the IVIeiiioirs of Mr. Sharpe, Proc. Geol. 
Soc., vol. iv. pp. 23. 70. ; and those by Professor Phillips, Geol. Trans. N. S., 
vol. iii. p. 1., and vol. iv. p. 95. 
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In this region, however, the ascending series is interrupted, as 
Professor Sedgwick has shown.* Instead of a complete series of the 
Old Red Sandstone, as it has been described in Shropshire, Here- 
fordshire, or South Wales, and a conformable gradation and passage 
upwards into its overlying sandstones and marls, the Silurian rocks 
of all ages are at once unconformably overlapped by red masses, 
chiefly coarse conglomerates, which alone represent the great and 
complex group to be considered next in order. 

Silurian Rocht of Scotland. — In the early days of Scottish geo- 
logy's Its illustrious founders Hutton and Playfair considered the 
schistose mountains in the south of Scotland to be void of all 
traces of life, until their able associate. Sir James Hall, detected a 
few fossil shells in a limestone at Wrac Hill, in Pcebleshire, which 
had been considered to be primary. The merit of transferring 
these strata from the primary to the transition class is also in 
great measure due to our contemporary Professor Jameson; for 
though he made little account, as was usual when he wrote, of 
organic remains, he gave a clear general view of the rocks. 

On the one discovery of Sir James Hall at Wrae Hill, our 
Scottish geologists,” says Hugh Miller in a recent sketch, " seem 
to have hybernated for more than forty years.” t 

It was not until some years after the publication of the “ Silurian 
System” that the researches of Professor Nicol first really indi- 
c{itcd the relations of the Wrae fossils and the associated schistose 

* Resides this general transgression and unconformity, it has been pointed out 
by Professor Sedgwick, that this “old red” contains many fragments of the Silurian 
tilcstones, which must have been solid before the conglomerate was formed. — 
l^uart. Journ. (rool. Soc. vol, i, p, 449. 

f For a complete historical sketch, see a notice by Mr. Hugh Miller (Witness 
newspaper, November 24th and 27th, 1852). A single fossil was found, but not 
described, by Laidlaw, the friend of Walter Scott ; and orthoceratites were after- 
wards discovered by Mr. Charles Maclaren in the Pentland Hills, and noticed 
in his excellent work, entitled “ the Geology of Fife and the Lothians,” 1839. 
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masses to the known members of. the scries ; and, since then, other 
researches of that author, as well as of Moore, Sedgwick, Cun- 
ningham, Stevenson, Harkness, and myself have brought the Scottish 
masses into a distinct comparison with their true types. 

Silurian rocks, and particularly their lower members, are now 
known to occupy a very large region of the south of Scotland. 
Ranging on the whole from E.N.E. to W.S.W., they appear in con- 
siderable masses in Berwickshire and Roxburghshire, and thence 
spread out in still larger areas over the counties of Selkirk, Peebles, 
Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, Galloway, Wigton, and Ayr. In short, 
they constitute, on the whole, the undulating inoory hills, which, 
from their prevalent wildness of aspect, have been called the S nth 
Highlands. Subjected, as they have been, to numerous eruptions of 
granite, syenite, porphyry, greenstone, and other igneous rocks, 
some of these grey wacke schists have long been known to geologists 
for the remarkable curvatures they exhibit in the sea-cliffs of Ber- 
wickshire. A drawing is here annexed, which represents suci» 



View of the Cuffs weau St. Ahb’m Hkao. 
(From a sketch by Sir A. Alison, Uart.) 
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flexures and breaks, as seen in Jhe cove, called Petticur Wick, 
near St. Abb’s Head.* 

As numerous similar contortions are also seen to have taken place 
in the western prolongation of the same great series to the coast of 
Wigton and Ayr, we ought to be cautious in drawing determinate 
sections across the interior portions of a region where the surface of 
the round and undulating hills is obscured by moss, heath, and bog, 
and where exposures of the bare rock are rarely to be met with. 

DifScult, however, as it has been to determine the oldest portion 
of these inland masses of the Scottish greywacke, we have now 
reached that starting-point. When traversing the tract between 
Dumfries and Moffat, in 1850, it occurred to me that the dull reddish 
or purple hard greywacke to the north of the former town, which so 
resembled the bottom rocks of the Longmynd, Llanberis, and St. 
David’s t, would prove to be of the same age, and, therefore, the true 
South Scottish axis. For, this rock (in great part similar to the 
hard greywacke of St. Abb’s Head) seemed evidently to throw off 
anthracitic schists, with graptolites, both to the south and to the 
north. Mr. Harkness established this order, after my visit, by de- 
tailed sections in that parallel, ranging by the Dryfe Water.J 

Professor Nicol, who led the way in opening out the proofs, both 
physical and fossiliferous, that the South Scottish Hills were really 
Silurian, has now satisfied himself that this real axis of the old un- 
fossilifcrous greywacke ranges by Tcviotdale.§ Proceeding from 

* The woodcut is taken from one of several rapid but very clever sketches made 
in iiiy note-book, in the autumn of 1833, by the historian Sir Archibald Alison, 
from a boat in which Sir John Hall of Dunglass and Professor Sedgwick were 
also my companions. Some of the lower buttresses are porphyries and other 
igneous rocks, which form the adjacent headland of St. Abb’s. The convoluted 
masses form a portion of the Longmynd or bottom roch of the region. 

f Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. Lond., vol. vii. p. 162. 

J Quart. Journ. Gcol. Soc., vol. vii. p. 52., and vol. viii. p. 393. 

§ Meeting of British Association, Belfast, 1852. 
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that centre, he has prepared the 
annexed general section, which 
(minor flexures being omitted) 
exhibits a short ascending section 
to the Cheviot Hills on the south, 
and a very long one to the Pent- 
land Hills, near Edinburgh, on 
the north. 

This traverse shows in the 
clearest manner an upward de- 
velopment of the lowest divisions 
of the series; so that after planng 
other transverse sections in pa- 
rallel with it, whether along the 
cast coast or from Dumfries and 
Moffat, wc will then pass to the 
west coast, where we meet with 
higher and much more fossili- 
ferous masses of the Silurian 
system. 

Casting his eye over this dia- 
gram*, the reader will readily un- 
derstand the comparison which 
is drawn between these Scottish 
strata and those of the typical 
region of Siluria and Wales, de- 
scribed in the second, third, and 
fourth chapters. Beginning at the 
geological axis in Tcviotdalc, he 

* Reduced from a large coloured sec- 
tion exhibited at the Belfast Meeting of 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 1852, 
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perceives that the dder and unfosnliferous greywackc, a, which is 
the Longmynd or bottom rock, throws off schists, both to the 
south and to the north; the former pasring under the old red 
sandstone and carboniferous strata associated with porphyries of 
the Cheviot Hills. To the north of the Teviot axis> the schists and 
greywacke^ which are in parts alum slates (Etterick), may be 
well supposed to represent in time, as suggested by Professor Nicol, 
the schists of North Wales with Lingulae, though as yet the Scotch 
strata have afforded no such fossils. These are surmounted by an- 
thracitic schists, containing many coiled annelids or sea-worms, 
and form the base of a vast thickness of graptolite schists, which, 
after a synclinal flexure in the Yarrow Hills, show another anti- 
clinal in the valley of the Tweed, b*. Whilst the Thomielee slates, 
with their graptolites, annclides (Nereites, Crossopodia), &c., are in- 
clined southward, the Grieston slates, on the north bank of the 
anticlinal, plunge to the north, and then, for the first time in as- 
cending order, we find trilobites in addition to the graptolites and 
annelids. 

Associated with felspar porphyries (the whole representing pretty 
fairly the trappean and graptolitic group of North and South 
Wales) these fteks rise into mountains 2200 feet above the sea, and 
from them the sources of the Clyde, as well as of the Tweed, 
take their rise. Thence the northern dip being continued, the 
whole of the preceding masses are seen to be overlaid by the Wrae 
limestone of Pccbleshire, b^y which, from its organic remains of tri- 
lobites and shells, has been paralleled with the Llandeilo limestone, f 

f Among the fossils of the Wrae limestone found by Professor Nicol are 
tlie Illanus Powmiiiini, Salter ; Ilarpcs parviilus, M‘Coy ; Asnphus tyrannus, Sil. 
Syst.? ; Phacops Odini ? ; Cheirurus ; Orthoceras arcuo-liratum, Ilall Orthis cal- 
ligramma, Dalman ; O. biforata, Schlotheim ; Strophomena tenuistriata, Sil. Syst. 
Salter, in Quart. Journ. Gcol. Soc. Lond., vol. iv. p, 205., and Professor IVPCoy 
in the “ Pal. Foss. Woodw. Mus.” passim. 
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All tho associated schists and grcywnckc were, thcrofore, termed 
by Professor Nicol, Silurian (1846); the more so as the fossiliferous 
limestone reposed on schists containing graptolites. In pursuing 
this traverse northwards, other schists and greywacke rocks are seen 
to overlie the Llandeilo limestone of Wrae, though these are soon lost 
under and covered over by the old red sandstone, /, and the carboni- 
ferous formation of the Lothians, g* Beneath those deposits, /j^r, we 
know not what flexures may have occurred in the subjacent (n* older 
rocks of the great intervening trough ; but on reaching the l^entland 
Hills, hard greywacke strata are again met with, nearly parallel to 
those we have left, and, like them, inclined to the N. N. AV’'., at very 
high angles. Under these circumstances it is impossible to assign tu 
this greywacke of the Pentland Hills any very definite place in the 
Silurian system. Penetrated as it is by igneous rocks, and often in 
a much altered condition, this rock has still afforded some casts of 
orthoceratites ; so that with this fimt and an apparent superposition, 
it may be suggested that these strata arc not far removed from the 
age of the Caradoc sandstone. 

A second traverse of the chain near the eastern coast or towards 
the sea-board of the Lammeniuiir Hills, exposes the lower members 
of the series just described. There the Tcviotdale afticlinal axis, 
is marked by the course of the Lower Tweed. Thus, the purple 
greywacke seen to the north of Berwick, and of part of which the 
outlines have been sketched (p. 150.), appears to belong to the 
same bottom rocks of the scries. Further northwards, higher beds, 
the equivalents of the Peebleshirc groups, occur, and in these, Mr. 
Stevenson of Dunse, who has published some valuable observations 
on this district*, has found, on the Dye near Byrcclcugh, a grap- 
tolitc, an obscure coralline, and slates with annelid impressions. 

* See Proc. Geol. Soc. Load., vol. iv. pp. 29. and 79. ; and Quart. Jourii. Gool. 
Soc. Lond., vol. vi. p. 418. I long ago exauiiiied the purple grey wacke or bottom 
rock, near Dunse, in company with Mr. AVilliani Stevenson. 
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As tlicsc beds lie in the line of strike of the Gricston and Thor- 
nielee slates, they probably coincide with them in age. The pre- 
dominating dip of the strata is to the north-west, showing a general 
ascending section, notwithstanding the numerous convolutions, 
which are beautifully seen on the coast, as already adverted to. 

A third traverse of these South Scottish hills, made along the line 
of the Caledonian railroad*, exhibits the same general features, and 
many of the same details, as the preceding parallel sections. The 
Dumfries axis of the older and unfossiliferous greywacke, before 
alluded to, throws off anthracitic and graptolitic schists to the south 
at Lockerby, and at Moffat to the north. The details of these must 
be sought for in the memoirs of Professor ITarkness, who has 
shown to what a great extent some of the schists arc charged with 
graptolites. Among them may be cited the wide-spread forms of the 
Llandcilo flags — Diplograpsus pristis, D. folium, D. terctiusculus, and 
Graptolites Sagittarius — all found in the alum slates of Sweden; 
Graptolites lobiferus, a Bohemian fossil, with other species found 
in Lower Silurian strata elsewhere in the British Isles, or peculiar 
to these deposits. About twenty species have already been enumer- 
ated from this district alone, t (See Foss. 6. p. 46.) 

All these rocks, anthracitic and aluminiferous, which arc charged 
with graptolites and annelids, dip northwai-ds from Moffat to Ab- 
ington, and thus pass under the only other masses of Silurian age 
which arc visible in this direction. These strata, which occupy the 
tracts of the I^ead Hills and other lofty summits, are metalliferous 
schists and greywacke, in parts much altered, which, penetrated by 
felspar porphyries and other igneous rocks, were celebrated for yield- 
ing gold ore in the reigns of the Fourth and Fifth James of Scotland. 

* Professor Nicol and myself examined this section together in 1850. See 
Quart. Joiirn. Geol. Sue., vol, vii. p. 137. 

t See Ilarkness, Quart. Journ. Gcol. Soc. Lond., vol. vii. p. 48 ; M*Coy, PaJaeo- 
zoic Fossils, Cambridge Museum. 
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AVitli thcniy or rather overlying thoin^ 13 a rude breccia, in parts 
calcareous, which may possibly represent the AVrae liinestone of tlio 
preceding diagram. Ilut, fuiiher nortliward, other ami still thicker 
strata of Silurian age arc visible ; the edges of the older strata being 
covered by the coal-holds of Lanarkshire. I'hough satislactory in 
exhibiting a good ascending scries from an unfossiliferous base of 
the sedimentary series, this section is less perfect in carrying out 
the order to beds on or above the horizon of the Llandcilo lime- 
stone, than that which is figured above, (p. 153.) 

The fourth, or west coast traverse, from Luce Bay across AVigton- 
shire and the north part of Ayr, does not develope the order of 
the lower masses, but adds much to our acquaintance with higher 
and more fossiliferous strata of the Silurian system, in exhibiting 
beds more copiously charged with fossils than any rocks of this age 
in Scotland.* 

It is to the northern portion of this region that I have paid most 
attention. So contorted and fractured are the strata of the southern 
portion of this series, that it is indeed no easy matter to place the 
component parts in their exact relative places; not even after 
much labour bestowed on the coast sections of his native county by 
my friend jSIr. J(din Carrick Moore. The black glossy slates of 
Cairn llyan, and certain red schists containing graptolites, might lead 
us, from analogy, to suppose that they represented the older grapto- 
litic portion of the previous sections, which lie above the Longinynd 
or bottom rocks. On the other hand, they arc associated with a 
coarse conglomerate, containing pebbles of granite and porphyry, with 
here and there blocks two feet in diameter, and this conglomerate 


* Accompanied by Professor Nicol, I examined this tract in 1850. Our fossil 
collector was Mr. Alexander M‘Callum, of Girvan, who has searched every locality 
with great assiduity, and is specially recommended to geologists visiting those 
parts. See details in my Memoir on the Silurian Hocks of the South of Scotland, 
Quart. Journ. Geol. Sue., vol. vii. p. 137. 
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BO rcs('inblcs a rock of the Ayrshire district about to be described, 
which clearly dips under certain fossiliferous schists (Kennedy’s 
Pass), that the pebble-beds of AVigton and Ayr may be eventually 
placed on the same parallel. They are, however, separated by so 
much intrusive and eruptive trap, which occupies the coast from 
CoiTcrie Burn to the Stinchar River, that it becomes impossible, 
without long and continuous labour, accurately to coordinate the 
disrupted masses. From the mouth of the Stinchar to Kennedy’s 
Pass, south of Girvan, the eruptions of porphyry, greenstone, and 
syenite arc, indeed, on a still grander scale (Knockdolian, Bennan 
Head, &c.). There, owing to these great extrusions from 
beneath, accompanied by much serpentine and some metamorphosed 
schists, the Silurian strata have been thrown into at least three 
flexures in the horizontal space of a few miles, on each of which, 
or along the Stinchar, Assell, and Girvan rivers, limestones of the 
age of the Llandeilo flags are brought to the surface. These lime- 
stones arc overlaid in the contiguous troughs by other rocks, some 
of which, consisting of coarse conglomerates and shelly sandstone, 
may represent either the Upper Llandeilo or the Caradoc sandstones, 
whilst certain flagstones and schists might seem, by some of their 
fossils (though other forms oppose it), to indicate a passage into the 
lower member of the Upper Silurian rocks. 

Referring for details to the memoir above cited, I will here very 
briefly describe some of the salient features of these Ayrshire 
deposits, ^hc limestones in the Stinchar and the Girvan rivers 
contain the following fossils: — Orthis calligramma, Dalm. ; O con- 
finis, Salter ; O. elegantula, Dalm. ; Leptasna sericea ; Cheirurus 
gelasinosus, Portl. ; Pleurorhynchus dipterus. Salt. ; and some tere- 
bratuloid shells, with corals of the genera Heliolitcs, Favosites, 
Omphyma, Strephodes, &c. 

All these arc Lower Silurian types, and with them is also 
found a species of the genus Maclurea of Hall, which is peculiar 
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to the Trenton limestone, one of the marked Lower Silurian deposits 
of North America. * 

These limestones, usually of dark grey colours, arc supported by 
schists, and overlaid by shelly, fine micaceous dark-grey sandstones, 
separated by thin courses of shale, in which many fossils occur, 
particularly in the Mulloch Hill, on the right bank, and in the 
Saugh Hill, on the left bank of the Girvan water. 


Among the fossils are : — a variety of Atrypa hemisphicrica, Sil. Syst. ; Orthis 
reversa, Salt. ; O. biforata, Scbloth. ; O. clegantula (canalis, Sil. Syst.) ; Stroplio- 
luena pecten, Dalm. ; Bellerophou dilatatus, Sil. Syst. ; Murcliisonia cancellatula, 
IVPCoy, a beautiful fossil; M. simplex, a Welsh species; Truchus Moorei, 
Al‘Coy; together with the well-known Silurian corals, Heliolitcs (I'oritcs) inler- 
stinctus and H. tubulatus ; Petraia subduplicata, Favosites alveolnris ; Ptilodictya 
(Stictopora) acuta. 

Almost all these forms occur in the Llandcilo flags, though 
some of them, such as the Atrypa hcmispha^rica, which is by much 
the most abundant of the shells, arc also characteristic of the U[»pcr 
Caradoc sandstone. Again, among the trilobites, we liavc here the 
Lidias laxatus, a common species in the limestone at Llniuldlo in 
South Wales, and, in the very same matrix, the Calymene Jilumen- 
bachii. Now, although this last-mentioned crustacean has been 
found throughout nearly the whole system elsewhere, it is by fur 
more common in the Upper than the Lower Silurian, and is here 
associated with the Phacops Stokesii, and Encrinuriis punctatus, 
both of them fossils which usually pertain to the Wenlock forma- 
tion. So that here again in Scotland, as in England and Wales, 
and particularly as we ascend in the series, wc meet with rocks 
in which the upper and lower types are mixed together. 

It may also be remarked, that in the greywacke sandstones 
of Saugh Hill, wherein the Atrypa hemisphierica abounds, wc 

* This species, which, though differing ^some particulars, closely rcscmbicH the 
M. niagna, Hall, has been so named by Professor JM‘Coy, who has described for 
Professor Sedgwick the fossils collected in this tract by IVIr. John Kuthvcii. 
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hilvc niso, for the first time in the Scottish ascending scries, Pen- 
taincnis oblongus*, Pctraia subduplicata, and Tcntaculitcs, which 
fossils, though occasionally found in lower strata, are peculiarly 
abundant in the * Upper Caradoc^ properly so called, of Siluria ; and 
in North America, as in England, these fossils mark the division be*- 
twcen Lower and Upper Silurian. 

Although the moory, mossy, and covered nature of the hilly 
grounds, which intervene between the upcasts of the lower lime- 
stone and the shelly grey wacke which they throw off, prevent very 
clear sections, 1 am disposed to consider, as stated elsewhere, 
that the conglomerates, orthoceratite schists, and shelly sandstones 
of the coast section south of Girvan, are among the youngest 
masses of these environs. They contain a large orthoceratite, 
which Professor M‘Coy has recently published as O. politum, and 
which M. Barrande has identified with a species occurring in the 
lower part of his Upper Silurian group of Bohemia; whereas in 
Ayrshire it is associated with Lower Silurian graptolites. Here, 
also, we have the Orthoceras angulatum (virgatum), which I pub- 
lished as an Upper Silurian form. On the other hand, there is a 
large orthoceratite, not to be distinguished from the O. vaginatum, 
Schloth., so common in the Lower Silurian of Scandinavia and 
Bussia, and also O. bilineatum, a Lower Silurian fossil of America. 

The Cyrtoccras, a genus which is also here, was, a few years ago, 
known only in the upper, but it is now found also in the lower rocks ; 
and with this fossil occurs a thin, finely striated Orbicula, the O. 
crassa, Hall, closely resembling O. striata of the Ludlow rocks. 

* Several of the species, particularly the Atrypa hemisphserica, and Fentamerus 
ohloiigus, occur in the Clinton group which forms the base of the Upper Silurian 
of the United States. In addition to the Upper Silurian fossils mentioned in 
the text, Professor Wyville Thomson has recently informed me that he has de- 
tected, near Girvan, the Uumastus Borriensis in the same beds with the Calymcnc 
Blunienbachii. 
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There arc, too, both double and single graptolitcs, — the latter be- 
longing to a Lower Silurian species. 

AVhethcr, therefore, I judged from the clear proofs t*xhibit(*d on 
the coast near Kennedy’s Pass, where these fossilifrrons schists 
repose upon a great mass of coarse conglomerate and sandstone, or 
from the specific character of many of their imbedded fos'^ils, I came 
to the conclusion that they indicate an ascending scries in Ayrshire, 
although they chiefly contain Lower Silurian forms. 

Although this is no place for details, a few words must be said of 
the very striking powerful conglomerate which underlies the above- 
mentioned sandy schists. Among its rounded and waterworn pebbles, 
Professor Nicol and myself distinguished upwards of twenty varieties 
of rock, varying in size from musket-bullets to blocks of two and 
three feet diameter. They consist of small specimens of earthy 
greywackc, and larger blocks of hard silicious grcywacke, Lydian 
stone, hornstone, felspar porphyries of various colours, greenstone, 
syenite, and granite. If my view be correct, this conglomerate, on 
which the above fossil strata rest, is of a])out the same age as the 
pebble-beds of the typical region wdiich occur towards the higher part 
of the Lower Silurian. 

Such conglomerates, which may be indicative of the powx'rful and 
long-continued action of waves on a coast, arc, however, only to 
be viewed as local phenomena, and may therefore be looked for in 
various parts of the primeval scries of Scotland ; just as they have 
been shown to occur at various levels in the Silurian rocks of Eng- 
land and Wales. They occasionally appear, indeed, in the coarse 
grits of the Longmynd or bottom rocks ; and, even whilst I write, I 
am reminded by Professor Ramsay that coarse conglomerates occur 
in the same unfossiliferous subjacent grcywacke of Carnarvonshire. 

All the shelly Silurians of Ayrshire being covered towards the north 
by the old red and carboniferous deposits, there is no evidence of a 
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younger order of things beyond what may be viewed as the transi- 
tion from the Lower to the Upper Silurian. 

On ilie opposite side of the South Scottish axis, however, it would 
appear, judging from their fossil contents, that the highly convoluted 
strata which form the southern headlands of Kirkcudbright Bay 
(Balmae Head and Little Boss), and the rocks on the east side of 
Kirkcudbright Bay, are of the age of the Wenlock shale. Hard and 
intractable as the Ireleth slates of Cumberland, which have been 
placed in the same parallel, and containing only very rarely nodules 
slightly calcareous, these argillaceous and siliceous schists have yielded 
at one or two spots a good many fosdls. In them we find the lower 
forms, it is true, of Orthoceras tenuicinctum (p. 195.), and the Lep- 
tasna sericea, Sil. Syst. ; but from the same beds Mr. Salter has 
catalogued the following Upper Silurian types, viz., Phacops cau- 
datus, Bcyrichia tubcrculata, Orthoceras annulatum, Chonetes sarci- 
nulata (Leptaena lata of the Sil. Syst.”), Ehynconella nucula, 
Avicular lincatn, Grammysia (Orthonota) cingulata. With these are 
associated other fossils which pervade the whole system, such as 
Atrypa reticularis, Halysites catcnulatus, Graptolites priodon, and 
Bcllerophon trilobatus. The last, which in Siluria occurs in the 
uppermost Ludlow rocks, is, in Ireland, associated with lower types, 
and may therefore belong to either division. 

In this way we have no means of defining, with greater precision, 
the age of the fossil promontories of Kirkcudbright, than by saying 
that, being unequivocally Silurian, they seem to overlie the great 
mass of the older Silurians; and, containing a fauna of younger 
date in that era than any other part of Scotland has afforded, 
they Jire more referable to the Wenlock than to any other for- 
mation. It may also be surmised, that the time was, when there 
existed a large and visible upward development of still younger 
Silurian rocks, which ranged from the south of Scotland to meet the 
equivalents of thq Wenlock and Ludlow rocks of the Cumbrian or 

M 
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Lake districts of England — all vrliich, if such existed, are now 
concealed hencath the sea. 

In Scotland, however, still more than in the north-west of England, 
great links are wanting in the upward continuation of the palaeozoic 
succession, which is so well exhibited in the Silurian region of Eng- 
land and Wales ; for along the shores of Kirkcudbright these Upper 
Silurians, some of which indicate that they have been formed on a 
sliore, are at once unconformably surmounted by strata of the car- 
boniferous age.* 

In this sketch of the older sedimentary strata of the South of 
Scotland, I have made but few allusions to the great masses of 
igneous rocks which have been intruded among the Silurians. In 
numberless cases, whether around the granite of Criffel and Cairnbinuir 
or the porphyry of Tonguelaiid immediately to the north of Kirkcud- 
bright, the schists which arc in contact with such eruptive masses arc 
so highly metamorphosed, that no one wlio looks at such effects can 
doubt as to the cause. So far we deal with facts only. At the same 
time, desirous as I am of avoiding speculative geology in a work like 
this, I am bound to state, that the view of much more extended meta- 
morphism, to which I have long inclined, and which I suggested 


* The phenomenon of the unconformablc superposition of the carhoniforous 
strata (with mountain limestone, fossils, &c.) to the Silurian rooks, along the coast 
of the parish of Kerrick, in Kirkcudbright, has very recently been described in 
great detail by hir. Harkness, in a memoir read before tlu? (leological Society, 
April 1853. This author bns also explained, by elaborate sections, the extreme cur- 
vatures of all the rocks which he considers to be Upper Silurian, and parts of which 
he shows were shore deposits. He further indicates the points or dykes of porphyry 
which protrude among them, and has endeavoured to mark the line of separation 
between them and the Lower Silurian, which on the whole rise up to the N.N. W., 
their upper beds being conglomerates and coarse sandstones. Professor Nicol and 
myself examined Balmae Head in 1851. Mr. Stevenson described the nodular 
shale of Little Ross Head, Ed. Phil. Mag., vol. xxxv. The organic re- 
mains above alluded to were collected by the Earl of Selkirk and Mr. Fleming. 
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publicly in 1851*, has recently received a vigorous support from 
my friend Professor Nlcol, who has for some time also entertained 
similar ideas. I then endeavoured to show, that certain bands of 
clayslatc, chloritic and micaceous schist of the southern zone of the 
Highlands, with their interstratified limestones, were probably 
nothing more than metamorphosed Lower Silurian rocks, similar in 
age to the natural strata we have been considering, and which, 
ranging parallel to them, come out again in broad undulations, 
associated with many granitic and other eruptive rocks, to the 
north of the great Caledonian trough of old red sandstone, and its 
overlying coal-fields, f 

One of these great undulations, which occur in the rugged moun- 
tains of the west called Argyll’s Bowling Green, exhibits an axis of 
mica-schist throwing off to the north and south great thicknesses of 
chloritic schist and altered sandstone with included and regularly 
stratified limestones ; all trending from W. S. W. to E. N. E., or 
parallel to the Silurian rocks of the south of Scotland. 

In a subsequent memoir. Professor Nicol has supported this idea 
by striking facts and good reasoning. Describing the geological 
structure of Cantyre, and stating that the so-called mica-slate of 
that tract is only a partially altered micaceous sandstone, which 
seems almost to pass upwards into the old red sandstone, he shows 
how all the other crystalline strata comform and bend round the 
granitic nucleus of Goatfell in Arran. Tn confirmation of the 
probable identity of some of the crystalline strata of the north 
with the Silurian rocks of the south, he mentions the illustrative fact, 
that calcareous matter prevails most extensively towards the western 
extremity of both groups of rocks. In the South Scottish or Silurian 
strata, no calcareous beds are known at their eastern termination ; 


See Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. Lond., vol. vii. p. 168. f Ib. p. 160. 
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limestone only begins to appear in feeble courses in Pceblcshire, near 
the centre of the chain, and becomes very abundant (as above de- 
scribed) in Ayrshire. It is the same witli the crystallim? strata of the 
north. In the coast section from Stonehaven to Aberdeen, no 
calcareous bands occur; in Forfarshire and Perthshire several are 
known ; they become still more abundant in the nortli of Argyle- 
shire ; and in Cantyre (as in Ayr) we have a great group of limestone 
rocks.* 

The probability of the change of large portions of the Scottish 
Lower Silurians into crystalline rocks will presently be rendered 
more evident by an example derived from the west of Ireland. 

Silurian Rocks of Ireland. — Rocks which from their included 
organic remains must be classed as Silurian, occupy a large portion 
of Ireland. In a retrospect, however hasty, of the progressive steps 
in tlie palaeozoic classification of Irish rocks, the first allusion is due 
to the veteran geologist Weaver.f The first publication, however, in 
which any of the fossils of this ancient date were illustrated, was the 
detailed survey of parts of tlic Xorth of Ireland by Colonel Portlock, 
in which that author described, from a single small district of schistose 
greywacke, near Pomeroy, in Tyrone, a multitude of interesting 
types, which enabled him distinctly to class these strata with the 
Lower Silurian group. J 

When the first edition of the geological map of Ireland, by 
Griffith, appeared, the existence of rocks containing fossils of this 
age had been ascertained only in a few localities, and the term 
Silurian was restricted by him to the precise spots from which those 
organic remains were described, expressly for that important work. 


* Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. Loud., vol. vii. p, 23, 
t See Trans. Geol. Soc. Lond., vol. v. old ser. p. 117. 

t See Report on Londonderry and parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh. Dublin, 
1843. 
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and under that namc^ by Mr. M^Coy.* But the progress of re- 
searcli, of late years, on the part of Mr. Griffith and his assistants, has 
much extended the areas in Ireland in which Silurian fossils occurred, 
and h.'is prodigiously increased their lists of fossils. 

The labours of the government surveyors, first under Professor 
Oldham, and now under Mr. Jukes, have since led to a still more 
methodical elucidation of these rocks. In this way it has been ascer- 
tained that under the one term of greywacke, the following masses 
were grouped : — First, the old dull red and purplbh schist and grey 
quartzite, to the south of Dublin, or bottom rock of the Longmynd, 
in which no other fossils, as before stated, have ever been found, ex- 
cept the small zoophyte Oldhamia (p. 32.) Occupying the head- 
lands of Bray, the mountains of the Sugarloaf, and the gorge of the 
Darglc, to the south side of Dublin Bay (and probably many other 
parts of the kingdom, as yet undetermined), these elder or bottom 
rocks are succeeded by schists, which contain undoubted Lower 
Silurian remains at intervals, and range in large but broken bands to 
the south, through Wicklow and Wexford, reappearing from beneath 
the old red sandstone and carboniferous limestone in the cliffs of 
Waterford to the south of the bay of that name. Flanked, as these 
Lower Silurians are, on their western side by dominant ridges of 
eruptive granite that form the Wicklow mountains, they are there 
cither in a crystalline or subcry stallinc state, and thus exhibit a third 
condition of the greywacke of old authors, which, in the new maps of 
the geological surveyors, is distinguished by a peculiar tint. 

The silvery sheets of the well-known waterfall of Powerscourt are 
precipitated over highly inclined crystalline chloritic and micaceous 
schists of this class, which in Ireland are the equivalents of the crys- 
talline rocks of Anglcsca (see p. 23.). In the central parts of the south 
of Ireland, or on the western side of the granite of the Wicklow 


* Grillitlfs Silurian Fossils of Ireland, described by M‘Coy. 1846. 
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Hills, the limestones and schists of the Cluiir of Kikhirc, whicii 
arc so replete with fossils, or the schists on the Ihinks of the 
Slieve Bloom Mountains, arc classed as Lower Silurian. " So also are 
several masses of these rocks to the north of Dublin, as at Portranc, 
and especially near Pomeroy, in Tyrone, the locality so rich in fossils, 
which, as above stated, was the first clear Silurian type described in 
this island. It is truly remarkable that so many of the charac- 
teristic fossils of the Llandeilo formation should have been de- 
tected by Colonel Portlock in this small tract, and one of no larger 
dimensions in Fermanagh. Several of the Trinuclcl and other 
trilobites, such as Phacops, Calymcne, and Ulscnus, are identical in 
species with those from Shropshire and Wales ; and so is it with 
the single plaited Orthidac, Leptaense, and Strophomcnae, some spiral 
shells, and many orthoceratites. Commingled, however, with these 
are peculiar forms, first made known from this district, and which 
are very rare indeed in any other tract in our islands. Such, for 
example, among the trilobites are the Kcmopleuridcs, Foss. 31. 
f. 5. in chap. 8. Harpes, ib. f. 4., Amphion, Bronteus, and, lastly, 
the smooth forms of Asaphiis, called Isotclus by American authors, 
and which in Ireland, as on the other side of the Atlantic, are 
very abundant, whilst they arc exceedingly rare in Wales or 
England, and not known at all on the Continent. 

In Wexford and Waterford, as at the Chair of Kildare, the older 
strata have been so much disturbed and insulated, that it is difficult 
to detect anything like a good sequence of order. But still the 
fossils, together with the physical characters of the rocks, clearly 
mark the Lower Silurian era. In the cliffs on the bank of the river 
Suir, below Waterford, and in the maritime headlands of Newtown 
near Tramore, and of Bon Mahon, the schists, with feeble impure con- 


* It is believed that the schists of Down are of the same age as the graptolitc 
schists of Wigton and Galloway. 
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crctioniiry limestones, are charged with the simple plaited Orthidae, 
trilo])it«;s of the genera Trinucleus, Asaphus, and Phacops, double 
gniptolites (Diplograpsus), and the coral Stenopora fibrosa, var. 
Lyco{)()ditcs, in as great abundance as in the strata of the same age 
in Scandinavia.* 

In the western districts of Cork and Kerry the extent has not yet 
been well ascertained to which strata, as distinguished by fossils* or 
infraposition, are separated from the large masses of the old red 
sandstone or Devonian system, which there rise into the loftiest 
mountains of Ireland (including Macgillicuddy’s Reeks and Man- 
gerton), around the Lakes of Killarney, and whose flanks are ex- 
tended to the west coast opposite to the Island of V alcntia. 

In the district of Dingle, however, or the western part of Kerry, 
which I have personally examined, a vast number of fossils (trilobitcs, 
mollusks, and corals) have been of late years found, which I have 
recently inspected, either in the cabinets of Mr. Griffith, or those of 
the government surveyors. 

Some of these fossils, particularly from the eastern parts of this 
j>romoiitory, may belong to the same Lower Silurian type which 
prevails through Wicklow, Kildare, Wexford, and Waterford. 
Others, however, including most of the species found in Ferritcr’s 
Cove and at Dunquin, are as certainly Upper Silurian fossils, which 
arc well known in England and Wales. Among the commonest of 
these may be mentioned, Euomphalus funatus, Cardiola interrupta, 

* Most of the fossils , described by IMr. Weaver in bis memoir on the south of 
Irolaiul, Trans. Gcol. Soc. Lond., vol. iv. old series, are now known to pertain 
to the carboniferous system; but certain localities which he notices, such as 
Sincrwick Harbour or Ferriter’s Cove,, and Bon IMahon, near Waterford, were 
long ago recognized by IMr. Griflith, and his able assistant JMr. l^elly, to be Silurian. 
In addition to the public collections in Stephen's Green, Dublin, and the 
rich collection of Mr. GriiHth, the geologist will find an instructive assemblage of 
these Lower Silurian fossils of Waterford in the possession of hlr. Nevin, of that 
city. 
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Murchisonia Lloydii, Ptcrinca (Avicula) retroflcxa, Oitliia luuatii, 
O. clcgantula^ Hhyiiconclla (Tcrcbratiila) AVilsom, R. niivlcula, l^ha- 
cops ( Asaplius) caudatus, Eiicrinurua punctatus, and a inuliiludc ol 

common Upper Silurian corals. 

It is, therefore, to be hoped, that the exact order of that promon- 
tory between Dingle and Tralee Bays may soon be unravelled. I 
have, indeed, little doubt, from what I have been told by Sir Henry 
de la Beche, Mr. Jukes, and Professor E. Forbes, that the public 
will soon have presented to them a complete ascending order in this 
region of the south of Ireland, from Lower through Upper Silurian 
rocks into a full development of the old red sandstone surmounted by 
the carboniferous limestone. 

In passing along the west coast to the Connemara district in the 
county of Galway, the geologist again meets with tracts lying to the 
north of the picturesque mountains, known as the Bins of Connemara, 
which are charged with Silurian fossils. Tliese fossil bands occupy the 
bold and precipitous sides of the deep bay of Killery, and range over 
a considerable space eastwards, by Lccnane, IMaam, and Oughterard, 
to the shores of Loughs Corrib and Mask. 

Whilst on the eastern side of the island the eruption of the granite 
of the Wicklow mountains has metamorphosed, as above said, the 
contiguous Lower Silurians, so in Connemara on the west, we 
have a still more striking example of the metamorphism of a very 
large mass of strata which, in my opinion, must be also considered 
inferior members of the same series. The annexed diagram is reduced 
from one of Mr. Griffith’s transverse coloured sections across this 
remarkable district, which, after a personal survey of most of the 
Silurian tracts of Ireland, has appeared to me best adapted to explain 
how certain crystalline rocks which, from their mineral aspect, have 
hitherto been supposed to be of higher antiquity, are, in all pro- 
bability, nothing more than the altered lower members of the sedi- 
mentary deposits under consideration. 



Section across the Bins of Connemara, and Killery Harbour* 
(From a coloured section by Mr. Griffith, prepared by Mr. Ryland Byron). 
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In proceeding from Round- 
stone Bay on the south, low isles 
and headlands of granite, *, fol- 
lowed by syenitio and horn- 
blendic rocks, f, throw off highly 
altered micaceous and quartzosc 
schists, with courses of white 
and grey crystalline limestone, a, 
which, as you ascend the moun- 
tain of Ben Glenisky, one of the 
twelve Bins of Connemara, are 
seen to be followed by strong 
masses granular, white, quartz 
rock (manifestly an altered sand- 
stone) which alternate with mica- 
slate, h. 

Interlaced in the lower part of 
this series, and lying in depres- 
sions between Ben Glenisky and 
Ben Bawn (2300 feet above the 
sea), and thence ranging to the 
west, are certain crystalline lime- 
stones, one course of which 
is grey and white, and another 
is the beautiful green serpen- 
tinous marble, or serpentine of 
Connemara. These are again 
overlaid by the granular quartz 
rocks and mica-slates, which, 
occupying the greater portion 
of these mountains, are, in 
some places, surmounted on 
their northern face (with a slight 
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unconformity* only) by conglomerate sandstone and schit^ts, c*, con- 
taining fossils, as seen at Lettershanbally, Blackwater Bridge, 
Leenane, Maam, and other places. Now, these fossils, all uneq^ui- 
vocally Silurian, are by no means types of the lowest members 
of the system. On the contrary, though some of them arc found 
in Lower Silurian strata, their prevalent sjj^'cies refer the I ids 
rather to the upper part of the Llandeilo, or even to the Caradoc 
formation. In fact, the strata resemble, both zoologically and 
lithologically, the fossiliferoua greywacke on the banks of the 
Girvan water, in Ayrshire ; many of the same species occurring in 
the two districts. (See p. 159.). Several of th Irish fossils r *e, 
indeed, much more common in the Upper Silurian of Enccland and 
Wales. 

For instance, in the beds near Maam, Professor Nicol and myself 
collected fossils, some of which would be considered Lower and 
others Upper Silurian; there being among the latter the Belle- 
rophon trilobatus, first published from the tilestones, or summit of 
the Ludlow rocks. With the widely spread fossils Strophomcna 
depressa and Atrypa reticularis, which occur in nearly all the 
Silurian rocks, we here met with such shells as Pentamerus oblongus, 
Orthis calligramina (virgata), O. reversa, Atrypa hcmisphscrica, 
which elsewhere are only known in the lower division, associated 
with Rhynconella cuneata and R. Wilsoni, Bcllerophon trilobatus, 


* In a traverse of this tract, which I made from Clifden to Killery Ray, 
in the company of Trofessor Nicol, the green marble seemed to me to be enclosed 
in mica-schist and quartzose rocks. We also, liowever, met with a grey limestone, 
subordinate to the upper portion of the miea-sehisl, which, as in Argyleshire on 
both sides of Loch Fyne, exhibits many of the appearances of ordimiry stratified lime- 
stone, in respect to bedding, joints, and wayboards ; but we could detect no fossils 
in it. Though the above section exhibits the strata, r, containing Silurian fossils, 
reposing with a slight unconformity only on these micaceous rocks, there are 
many other such junctions (as around Maam) where the relations arc quite 
discordant. 
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and some lamcllibranchiate shells^ such as the Ptcrinea or Avicula 
retroflcxa, and Cucullella antiqua, which were described as true 
Upper Silurian fossils. Here^ also, in beds of junctionr with the 
mica-slates, are the chambered shells, Cyrtoceras approzimatum^ 
Orthoceras buUatum, O. ibex and O. angulatum, — species formerly 
supposed to mark the Upper Silurian only, but since also found 
in some of the lower strata. Among the trilobites we have even 
our constant friend Calymene Blumenbachii, and the Encrinurus 
(Amphion) punciatus, together with a genus only yet known in 
Lower Silurian strata, the Asaphus, apparently the same species, 
found in Tyrone, and Cyphaspis mcgalops, a Dudley fossil. Again, 
the corals from one locality (Kilbride) present us with such species 
as Favosites polymorpha, F. Gothlandica, F. multiporata, &c., wliich 
are usually upper types, commingled with shells, some of which arc 
Upper, whilst perhaps still more are Lower Silurian. 

This statement is not made to weaken the value of the separation 
on a general scale of the Silurian system into two groups; but 
simply to show that there are many tracts where the appropriation 
of certain strata absolutely to one or the other becomes very dif- 
ficult, if not impossible. 

In addition to the clear types described by Portlock from the centre 
of the north of Ireland, we have indeed the best proofs, in a multi- 
tude of trilobites, orthidse, and other remains, that the lower fossil- 
bearing schists of Wicklow, Kildare, Wexford, and Waterford, as 
w’cll as the Tyrone beds, are unquestionably Lower Silurian ; whilst 
in Connemara and the adjacent tracts the indications are as clear, that 
we have reached much higher members of the series, while around 
Dingle Bay the fossils of the upper division preponderate. Where, 
then, is the true lowest Silurian in the Connemara tract? My 
belief is that it is represented by the great underlying crystalline 
masses of the Bins of Connemara, and that the limestones included 
in those mica-schists are nothing more than the altered Lower 
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Silurians ; some of them being of the age of Llandeilo and Bala in 
Wales, or of Wrae and Girvan in Scotland. 

In this Galway region we cannot, indeed, pursue a clear ascending 
order, any more than in Scotland. We can only observe that a 
coarse, chloritic, quartzosc conglomerate overlies the fossiliferous beds 
in question — a conglomerate which, according to Mr. Griffith, rises 
into mountainous masses on the north side of the Killery Bay. 
Alternating with green and purple slate and interstratified felspar 
porphyries, these rocks, after an undulation, repose upon a vast 
mass of greenish, grey, and reddish slate, a*. Tlic base of the 
fossiliferous series to the north of the Killery harbour is composed of 
a dark and reddish brown sandstone, under which is a conglomerate 
of mica-schist and other rocks ; the whole resting, as on the other 
side of the trough, on mica-schist. (See section.) Then follows a boss 
of granite,* (Knockaskehecn), which throws off crystalline schists on 
both flanks, — the masses in the north being subtended by the un- 
confoniiable and horizontal carboniferous limestone of Clew Bay in 
Mayo. 

The reddish-brown sandstone of this tract, occasionally fossili- 
ferous, which is well seen a little to the north of Maarn, has, indeed, 
a mineral aspect which so much resembles the old red sandstone of 
other countries, that if the same rock should accidentally have been 
misnamed in some parts of Ireland where fossils do not occur, the 
mistake is one which, in a region so broken, and which is to so great 
an extent obscured by drifted materials (the escar *’ of Ireland), must 
almost necessarily have been made before the classification of rocks 
through their organic remains was established. Considerable masses 
of the brown and purple sandstone of Ireland will be found to belong, 
I apprehend, to the Silurian age. 

The progress of research will also, I trust, bring out other evidences 
to* support the views here entertained respecting metamorphism ; 
and if the proofs of a still more perfect Silurian scries be obtained 
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in the Dingle and Killarney districts^ then the above interpretation of 
the Connemara tract, with its crystalline and highly altered bottom 
rocks and fossiliferous upper strata, may be applied to the still more 
altered and crystalline rocks of Donegal. The latter may, indeed, 
be brought into coordination and connection with those true and 
shelly Silurian rocks in Fermanagh and Tyrone which have been 
described by Colonel Portlock. This is a task worthy of the govern- 
ment surveyors, and which, I have no doubt, they will ably ac- 
complish. No one who has examined the small patch near Pomeroy * 
could imagine, from the aspect of the schists, whether argillaceous or 
quartzose, that it could have proved so highly fossiliferous; and 
hence we need not despair of finding many more such former burying- 
places in various parts of the large area of Ireland, over which 
Silurian rocks arc believed to extend ; but which arc now to so great 
an extent metamorphosed, and so sterile in organic remains. ^ 

Besides many fossils which are common in Great Britain, Ireland 
presents us with other species of crustaceans and shells, a full ac- 
quaintance with which must be sought for in the works of Portlock 
and M'Coy, in the tables of Griffith, and in the illustrations of 
Irish geology which are preparing for publication by the govern- 
ment surveyors. 

Some of the most characteristic of these fossils will be noticed in 
the two ensuing chapters, which treat of the chief organic remains of 
the Silurian system. 

Vertical dimensions of the Silurian rocks of the British Isles, We 
have as yet no means of accurately estimating the thickness of the 

* I recently examined the Tyrone tract under the guidance of Mr. John 
Kelly, the assistant of Mr. Griffith, an excellent and exact field geologist, to 'whom 
1 am indebted for valuable assistance in examining other localities of Silurian rocks 
(Dublin district, Chair of Kildare, Dingle, &c.) We were accompanied in the 
Pomeroy district by M. de Vemeuil, M. Pierre de TchihatchefT, and Professor 
Nicol. 
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oilier deposits of Scotland and Ireland wliicli have been treated of in 
this chapter; but I find, on consulting with Professor .lames Nicol, 
that the Scottish section given at p. 152. can hardly rej)rcsent less 
than 50,000 feet, although wc have no indication that the bottom 
of the sedimentary series is reached, nor have wc any thing like a 
completion of the upper Silurian rocks. With the extension of the 
geological survey to Ireland (a benefit which it is hoped Scotland 
may also soon enjoy), we may ere long be furnished with the re- 
quisite data respecting the sister isle. 

In the meantime, reverting to the typical region of Wales and 
the adjacent English counties, as described in the earlier pages to 
Chapter V. inclusive, wc can appeal to the admeasurements of the 
Government surveyors. In Shropshire, the Longmynd or unfossili- 
ferous bottom rocks (the Cambrian of the Survey) arc said to have 
the thickness of 26,000 feet, or about three times that of the same 
strata in North Wales; whilst my original Lower Silurian strata of 
Shropshire to the west of the Longmynd exhibit a width of 14,000. 
On the other hand, in the region betw'ccn the Mcnai Straits and the 
Berwyn Mountains, where the bottom rocks arc so much less co- 
pious than in Shropshire, the fossiliferous Lower Silurian, from the 
base of the Lingula flags to the top of the Llandeilo or Bala for- 
mation (including the stratified igneous rocks), swells out to aliout 
19,000 feet, and the Caradoc sandstone, on the borders of Kadnor 
and Montgomery, has a thickness of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet. 
Taking the greatest dimensions, we are, therefore, presented with the 
prodigious measurement of about 50,000 feet of sedimentary strata, 
in the lower half of which no fossils have been found, the upper part, 
as above described, bearing a group of fossils to which allusion has 
already been made, and whose chief characters will be specially con- 
sidered in the sequel. Although of such vast volume in parts of 
the region described, it must be observed that the Lower Silurian 
rocks of other tracts, though precisely of the same age, as proved 
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by their imbedded organic remains^ are often comparatively of very 
small di i nensions. 

Though more replete with fossila than the inferior group, the 
Upper Silurian rocks attain nowhere* a greater thickness than from 
5,000 to 6,000 feet, the Ludlow rocks being for the most part more 
developed than the Wenlock formation. In this way the whole of 
the fossiliferous Silurians of England and Wales, measured from the 
Lingula beds to the Ludlow rocks inclusive, have the enormous 
maximum dimensions of about 30,000 feet ; and if we add the con- 
formable underlying sedimentary masses of pretty similar mineral 
aspect, but in which no fossils have been found, we have before us 
a pile of subaqueous deposits reaching to the stupendous thickness 
of 56,000 feet, or upwards of ten miles ! 

* This observation applies to the original Silurian region and Wales. The 
Upper Silurians of Cumberland and the lake country may be of larger dimensions ; 
but 1 am not aware that their thickness has been estimated. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ORGANIC REMAINS OP THE LOWER SILORIAN ROCKS. 

A FULL acquaintance with the Silurian fossils of the British Isles can 
only be gained by a study of the various works in which they have been 
successively described. The first of these in order of time, as also the 
first in which the organic remains were classified and placed in their true 
geological position, is the “ Silurian System the next is a rcpon on 
the Silurian fossils of Tyrone, by Colonel Portlock ; a third is on 
the Silurian fossils of Ireland, by Professor IVPCoy. Then follow 
various publications of the government geological survey, particularly 
the volume on the Malvern and Abberlcy Hills, by Professor Phil- 
lips and certain monographs, descriptive of both Lower and Upper 
Silurian forms, in the Decades of the geological survey, by Pro- 
fessor E. Forbes and Mr. Salter. Valuable notices of these fossils 
have also been published by Mr. Sharpe and other writers in the 
volumes of the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of 
London; whilst an excellent description of the Upper Silurian bra- 
chiopods by Mr. Davidson, has appeared in the Bulletin of the 
Geological Society of France, in which nearly all the British species 
of that age are figured and described. Even since the period of this 
last publication, and whilst these pages arc printing, the same author 
has published, in the volumes of the PaloBontographical Society, a 
highly valuable monograph, detailing the generic characters of all the 
Silurian brachiopods. 

* The shells of the Silurian System were described by James de C. Sowerby, 
Mr. Salter, then a very young man, assisting, and drawing many of the forms. 
The corals were described by Mr. Lonsdale, and the trilobites by myself. 
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In all these British works^ and in the volumes of my contemporaries 
which relate to the continents of Europe and America, the fossils 
described have been invariably referred to as Lower and Upper 
Silurian. In one work only, — published last year by Professor 
Sedgwick, — on the palasozoic fossils of the Woodwardian Museum 
of the University of Cambridge, has this nomenclature been 
changed ; the term Lower Silurian being disused by him, and that 
of Cambrian substituted. 

The reader, who will consult the various works alluded to, will find, 
that whilst a marked division was at first particularly insisted on, 
as existing between the Lower and Upper Silurian, subsequent re- 
searches, extended over large areas, have shown that the two groups 
are really much more knit together in one natural series than when 
my classification was proposed ; it being now well ascertained, as ex- 
plained in the preceding pages, that a very great number of the most 
characteristic fossils are common to the inferior and superior mem- 
bers of the system. In the course of the observations which follow, 
this generalization will be placed in a clearer point of view. 

Graptolites have been already alluded to, as being an exclusive 
and highly characteristic Silurian form of polypes, which inhabited 
a sea with a muddy bottom (p. 46.). Of those species which spe- 
cially mark the Lower Silurian rocks, the double graptolite, Diplo- 
grapsus pristis, p. 46., Foss. 6. f. 4., ranges from some of the 
inferior strata to the upper beds of the Caradoc sandstone; whilst 
the Graptolites priodon, Foss. 6. f. 3., first named G. Ludensis from 
being found in the superior member of the whole system, or the 
Ludlow rocks, has been also abundantly found in the older strata of 
Scotland, and also in those of North Wales. 

But besides these animals of ancient muddy seas, which are, as 
before said, exclusively Silurian in all quarters of the globe, other 
forms of zoophytes are found in the lower portion of these deposits, 
which multiply very much as we ascend in the series. Among these 

N 
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certain species of corals of the genera Halysites, Ileliolites or Pa- 
la^pora (Porites, Sil. Syst.), Stenopora, and Petraia, are the most 
prevalent. 

Fonsil», 1;^ 

LoAVRR SiUTUIAN /{oOPIlYTKa. 

4. Il.ilysitrs rali- 
iiul.'iliis, lAiin. r>. 
Ptiloilirtya ilicho- 
toma, rortlwk. »*, 
Rctrpora lli»ing*'ri. 
M‘(’oy 


One of the most striking of these bodies, and one of the most 
widely spread in various countries, is the Halysites catcnulatus of 
Linnseus, f. 4., the well known ** chain coral” (Catenipora eseharoidcs 
of the Silurian System). Another, still more abundant in the 
lower rocks, is the Stenopora (Favosites) fibrosa, whether branched, 
f. 1., or hemispherical, f. 2.; a third, the Petraia subduplicata, f. 3. 
Others, less common, are the Stromatopora striatclla, chap. 9., 
Foss. 32. ; Heliolites (Porites) interstinctus, p. 120. Foss. 11. ; II. in- 


1. Stcnoponi fibrosji, 
Ooldf. 2. The same 
species, variety Ly- 
coperdon. Hall. 
tVtraia suhdiijili- 
cata, M‘roy. 



Fossil^ 14. 

Lower Silurian Zoophytes. 


1. Fenostclla sub 
antt(iua, D’Orb. 

2. Ptiloilictya 
acuta. Kail. ft. 
Nidiilitcs faviiH, 
Salter. 4. Sarci- 
nula organuni, 
Linn. 



5. Heliolites in* 
ordinatus, Lonsd. 
r». Favositc.s(]iOth- 
landiea/ioldfuss. 
7. Heliolites ine- 
gastoma, M'Coy. 
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ordinatus, Foss. 14. f. 5. ; H. m^astoma^ f. 7. ; Favosites Gothlan^ca, 
£6. ; F. alveolaris, p. 119., Foss. 10.; and the Sarcinula organum, 
Linn., Foss. 14. £ 4., found in the slates of Westmoreland, and in the 
Upper Silurian limestone of Gothland in Sweden. 

The reader has now before him in these woodcuts, some of the 
corals which most frequently occur in Lower Silurian strata, but if 
he wishes to study many other forms of these fossils, particularly 
those in the Upper Silurian rocks, where corals arc much more 
abundant, he must consult the clear and faithful descriptions of them 
given by Mr. Lonsdale in the “ Silurian System,” in which work 62 
species are accurately figured. By reference to the authority of that 
valued friend, who assisted me so materially in preparing my original 
volumes, and to the works above cited, it will be seen that, of the ten 
species here mentioned as frequent in the Lower Silurian, five of them, 
i, e., the chain coral, the Favosites alveolaris and F. Gothlandica, the 
Ilcliolites interstinctus, and H. megastoma, are still more abundant 
in the upper division of the system*, as is also the case with H. pe- 
talliformis, ch. 5. Foss. 11. £ 2., and H. tubulatus, ib. £ 1. 

Ilcliolites favosus, M‘Coy, and H. subtilis, of the same author, are 
rare Lower Silurian species of the last named genus. Nebulipora, a 
new genus of Professor M‘Coy, contains two or three species of 
minute-celled corals, resembling Favosites. One, the Nebulipora 
favulosa of Phillips, is figured in the woodcut, p. 86., Foss. 7. £ 13. 
It is very common in the Llandeilo flags. 

These arc not, of course, all the corals of the Lower Silurian rocks. 
Two or three other species of Petraia have also been described from 

* The palteontologist will also naturally consult the writings of Milne Edwards 
and Jules Ilainic, Archives de Museum dTIistoire Naturelle, vol. v., who have 
shown that several of the corals which were supposed to be common to the Silurian 

and Devonian rocks are not so. I must also specially refer the naturalist to 
Danas* magnificent and profound work on zoophytes, recently published as part of 
the results of the United States Exploring Expedition ; ** and to the descriptions 
and figures of Professor M*Coy, in Professor Sedgwick’s work above quoted. 
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tlie Llandeilo flags, and the common P. Inna, abundant in Wenlock 
strata, is even more common in Caradoc sandstone. (Chap. 9. 
Foss. 33. f. 7, 8.) 

Others of these zoophytes, although possibly allied to mollusca, so 
resemble corals in the eye of the field geologist as to pass for such. 
These are certain forms of Bryozoa or Ciliobrachiata. Among 
them the Ptilodictya dichotoma, p. 176., Foss. 13. f. 5., and the P. 
acuta, ib. Foss. 14. f. 2., with some new species, are not unfrequent 
fossils of this age. A coral of a net-like form, the Retepora Ilisin- 
geri, Foss. 13. f. 6., is common in the slates of Wales. Glauconomc 
disticha, of the Wenlock limestone, eh. 9., Foss. .35. f. 5., is often 
found in calcareous bands of the Llandeilo flags, as arc also the 
Fencstella Milleri, ib. f. 4. and Fenestella subarttiqua, D’Orb. (F. 
antiqua, Sil. Syst.), Foss. 14. f. 1. Of these the three last arc also 
common Upper Silurian species. 

Of Crinoids, or the lily-sliaped tenants of the deep, most of which 
were attached by their root or base to submarine rocks, the inferior 
strata of tlie Silurian epoch have in general afforded fragments only. 
Referring the reader therefore to the plates 13 to 15. of this work, as 
containing the forms best known in the Silurian rocks when my 
work was published, it is enough now to state, that, for the most 


(llyptocrinus basalis, M‘Coy. 


Fossils, 15 . 



A Lower Silurian crinoitl. 


part, broken portions of the stems only of Encrinites (pi. 12. f. 3.) 
have been detected in the earlier portion of these deposits in Britain. 
One brilliant exception, however, is the Glyptocrinus basalis, 
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M^Coy^ a crinoid found in the Lower Silurian slate rocks of North 
Wales; fine specimens of it are to be seen in the cabinets of the 
Museum of Geology in Jermyn Street^ and in the Woodwardian 
collection of Cambridge. 

Next in the natural ascending order come those remarkable animals^ 
whose globular forms and strong external plates have often enabled 
tliem to resist destruction better than the delicately constructed and 
slender stemmed Encrinites^ viz. the Sphaeronites of old authors, the 
Cystideas of Von Buch. Abounding in the Lower Silurian of Scan- 
dinavia and liussia, they were long ago described by Linnaeus and 
Gyllenbcrg, whilst they have recently liad much new light thrown 

FoMHlliS, 1(5. 

Lower Silurian Cystidkans. 


4. Car}’ocystites munitus, 
Forbes. 5. C. granatum, 
Wahl. 6. Agelacrinites 
Bucliianus, Forbes. 


on their natural affinities by Von Buch, Volborth, H. I. H. the Due de 
Leuchtenberg, and Edward Forbes. They constitute^ in the primeval 
era, the representatives of the sea-urchins or Echinidse of the secondary 
and tertiary periods and of the present day. They have affinity with 
Crinoids on the one hand (some possessing very perfectly formed 
arms and tentacles), and with sca-urchins on the other and have 
been divided into genera called Echino-sphssrites, Echino-cncrinitcs, 
Sycocystites, Hemicosmites, Cryptocrinites, &c., as here figured.! 

* The views expressed in the text arc those of Edward Forbes, 
t Other forms of these Cystidese are given in the work, “ Russia and the Ural 
Mountains,” vol. ii. See also the monograph of the eminent Leopold Von Bucb, 
“iiber Cystideen,” Trans. Berlin. Acad., 1845; Volborth, “iiber die Echino- 
Encrinen,” Bull. Sc. Acad. St. Petersburg, T. x., and Bull. Phys. Mat., ib. T. iii. 
No. 6. ; Beschr. Thier. Silur. Kalk. v. Max. Herz. v. Leuchtenberg. St. Pelersb. 
1843; and E. Forbes, Mem. Geol. Surv. vol. ii. pi. 2. 1848. 

N 3 
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They usually occur in clusters 5 on the shaly surface of beds of 
limestone, resembling bunches of enormous grapes; and in Sweden 
and Kussia, where thus developed, they are associated with Orthidas 
and other shells of the Lower Silurian rocks. In Britain they had 
not been found when the Silurian classification was published ; but 
by the researches of the government surveyors they were detected, 
and pretty plentifully, in strata at Sholeshook, Pembrokeshire, laid 
down by me as of Llandeilo age (sec p. 68.). The usual forms in 
our country are species of Echino-sphaerites and Caryocystites. The 
Echino-sphserites aurantium, the commonest species in the north of 
Europe, is rare in Britain; but E. Balticus, Foss. 16. f. 1., and Caryocys- 
tites granatum, f. 5., both common in the Lower Silurian of Scandinavia, 
are found profusely in Pembrokeshire, as above, in one of my old fossil- 
bearing localities ; and thus our British strata are well paralleled with 
their foreign analogues. E. punctatus, f. 2., and Caryocystites mu- 
nitus, f. 4., are common species at Bala. One exceedingly rare and 
curious form, possessing arms, which are affixed like the spokes of a 
wheel on the upper surface, has been found in North Wales, and 
figured in the Memoirs of the Geological Survey : it has received from 
Professor E, Forbes the name of Agelacrinites Buchianus, in honour 
of Leopold V. Buch, and is represented above, f. 6. 

Nor must we omit two species of star-fish, first discovered by 
Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Salter at Bala. One of these, described 
by Professor Forbes, belongs apparently to the modern genus Urastcr, 


Fossils, 17. 


Uraster obtttsus, Forbes. 



A Lower Silurian star'lish. 


so common on our own shores: the other was unfortunately lost 
when it had been ascertained to belong to the true Ophiuroid group. 
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and named provisionally O. Salteri, by Professor Sedgwick. The 
Uraster obtusus, from the slates of Wales and Ireland, is re- 
presented ill the preceding woodcut. 

Among the shells of the Llandeilo strata, above the lowest or 
primordial zone described in the last chapter. Lingula again occurs, 
but of different species. Lingula attenuata, pi. 5. f. 1., is indeed 
one of the moat characteristic shells of the Llandeilo foi-ma- 
tion, occurring plentifully at Builth and Llandeilo, in South 
Wales, and at Shelve, in Shropshire. Other species will be 
mentioned afterwards. 

But by far the most abundant bivalve shells of these rocks belong 
to the group of brachiopods represented more particularly by the ge- 
nera Or this, Leptsena, and Strophomcna. With these are associated 
severdl forms of Terebratula, or rather Khynconella of modern 
autliors, the species in the old rocks being chiefly those which have a 
sharp beak, with the perforation beneath it ; while in true Terebra- 
tuhe the hole is in the beak itself. The genus Atrypa is also com- 
mon, as well as Pentamerus ; the various species of the last genus 
being almost exclusively Silurian. 

Although all the well established forms of these genera which were 
known at the period of the publication of the “ Silurian System” are 
now re-produced from the original etchings iu the annexed plates 
(5 to 8.), attention will here only be specially directed to the figures of 
those which arc found in abundance, and are therefore useful indi- 
cators, either as characterizing one zone or band of strata, or which, 
being found to ascend through a number of beds, have therefore 
lived through a long period of primeval time. 

The genus Orthis is one of the most prolific forms of brachiopod of 
this period. The species have generally one valve convex, the 
other flat, and are of a roundish outline. Those which most cha- 
racterize the Lower Silurian division arc arranged, as before said, in 
plates 5, 6, and 7. Some arc figured in the two following woodcuts. 
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Out of ten species originally published as Lower Silurian types, at 
least six are now well ascertained (sec p. 87.), to range from the Llan- 
deilo formation, as exhibited among the rocks of Snowdon, to the 
uppermost beds of the Caradoc sandstone of Shropshire inclusive, 
where these are succeeded by the Wenlock shale. These are Orthis 
elegantula, pi. 6. f. 5. ; 0. testudinaria, pi. 6. f. 1, 2. ; O. vespertilio, 
pi. 5. f. 16 — 20. ; and the simple plaited species figured in the fol- 
lowing woodcut viz., 0. flabellulum, f. 1, ; O. Actonise, f. 2. ; and the 
variable O. calligramma (virgata, Sil. Syst.), f. 3, 4, 

Among the other species most frequent in the lower division, and, as 
far as I know, peculiar to it, are the 0. insularis, Pander ; 0. alternata, 
pi. 7. f. 4, ; O. confinis, Salter ; O. crispa, M‘Coy ; O. revorsa, Salter, the 
last being very common in theLower Silurian rocks of Scotland and the 
W est of Ireland, and not rare in England. O. protensa (including O. lata 


Kossius IS. 


1. Orthis flabellu- 
lum. 2. O. Actonifc. 
3, 4. 0. calligram- 
ma, Dalman ; two 
varieties. 


Characteristic 
Lower Silurian 
forms of simple- 
plaited Orthi- 
des. 



of my old work), pi. 5. f. 22 — 24. ; O. turgida, M‘Coy ; O. sagit- 
tifera, M^Coy ; and O. Hirnantensis, M‘Coy, are other species of tlie 
Lower Silurian, found in Wales. 

Wherever several of these forms of Orthis are found, the geologist 
may be pretty sure that he is working in Lower Silurian rocks ; 
though even among these there are species, such as O. elegantula and 
0. calligramma, Avhich occur in the Upper Silurian; — the former 
most abundantly. 

Three of the above species, the O. insularis, O. testudinaria, 
and 0. calligramma, arc found in Scandinavia and Russia; while 
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anotlier Lower Silurian species^ O* striatola^ Emmons^ Foss. 19. f. S., 
not published in the “ Silurian System,” but still a very common 
British species, is the most abundant Orthis of this epoch in North 
America. The Orthis biforata or lynx, Foss. 19. f. 4., formerly 
called Spirifer lynx, is common in the Lower Silurian of North 
America, Russia, and Sweden; and is abundant in those British 
localities originally called by me Lower Silurian, as well as in North 
Wales and Ireland. It also occurs, though rarely, in the Wenlock 
limestone and well-defined Upper Silurian of Britain and Gotliland. 
On the other hand, the Orthis biloba of Linnasus (Spirifer sinuatu s 
Sil. Syst.), pi. 20. f. 14., which is most abundant in the Wenlock 
sliale, has recently been detected in the Llandeilo flags of Builth 
( Radnorshire), in Pembrokeshire, and in Denbighshire. 


Fossils, IS. 

Lowek SiLuitiAN Braciiiopods. 


1. r.iiigiila attenuuta. 
‘2. Struplioineiia ex- 
punsa. 3. Orthis stria- 
tula, Kminuiis. 4. O. 



biforata, Schlotheini. 

5. O. porcata, M*Coy. 

6. Leptwna soricea. 


The closely allied genus of Strophomena, consisting chiefly of 
the flatter forms of the so called genus Orthis of the Silurian 
System,” exhibits some very marked and frequent species which are 
eminently typical of the Lower Silurian. These are the Stropho- 
mena expansa, pi. 7. f. 1. and Foss. 19. f. 2. ; Strophomena tenui- 
striata, p. 86. Foss. 7. f. 8. ; S. grandis, pi. 7. f. 6, 7., which abound 
in the Llandeilo formation, and have been formerly given in the plates 
of my work, as species of Orthis and Lepteena ; they not only prevail 
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in the Llandeilo and Bala deposits of Wales, but are common in the 
strata of the same age in Westmoreland, and in the Coradoc sandstone 
of Shropshire. Strophomena corrugate, Portlock, is a highly orna- 
mental species of the genus, with radiating lines and transverse 
undulations : it is found in Wales and Ireland. Another shell of 
this genus frequent at Bala, the S. spiriferoides, M‘Coy, Foss, 20. 
f. 2., is so like Spirifer radiatus of the Upper Silurian rocks, as to be 
easily mistaken for it It is a common Caradoc species. 

The universally spread Loptaaia depressa (Sil. Syst), now more 
correctly referred to the genus Strophomena, extends upwards 
throughout the whole series from the very oldest beds of Llandeilo, 
to the Upper Ludlow rock. 

Of the two species of Leptasna which are prevalent in the lower 
division, the most frequent is L. sericea, pi. 6. f. 13., and Foss. 19. 
f. 6, ; which, occurring in swarms among the slates of Snowdon, is 
also frequent in the Cai’adoc sandstone of Shropshire, and of tlie 
Malvern Hills ; whilst the L. transversalis, pi. 20. f. 17., published 
originally as a fossil of the Wcnlock shale, is now found in the 
Llandeilo formation of Wales and Westmoreland. The former of 
the two last-mcntioned species has indeed an universal range ; being 
known in Russia, Scandinavia, Central Germany, the British Isles, 


Fossils, 20. 

Lower Silurian Uracuiorods. 


1. Orthis biforata, 
Schlotb. (internal 
cast). 2. Strophomena 
8piriieroide.s, M‘Coy. 
3. LepUeua quinque- 



costata, M'Coy. 4 . 
Lepticna icnuicincta, 
M‘Coy; ami a lateral 
view of the same. 


and America. Leptaena tcnuicincta, M‘Coy, Foss. 20. f. 4., and 
L. quinque-costata of the same author, f. 3., are not unfrequeiit 
species of the Llandeilo flags, both in England and Ireland. 
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The Orbiculoid and Cranioid groups, though not common in the 
lower division, yet afford some characteristic species. The remarkable 
Crania (Fseudocrania) divaricata of M‘Coy, Foss. 21. f. 2., like its con- 
gener the Crania antiquissima of Russia, is a Lower Silurian species. 
Orbicula punctata of the Caradoc sandstone, f. 1., can with difficulty 
be distinguished from the beautiful O. cancellata of the Trenton lime- 
stone, America ; and Siphonotreta micula, M^Coy, f. 3.,* a small 
species of a genus abundant in the Lower Silurian beds of Russia, is 
found plentifully in the trilobite flags of Builth. 

Lingula, on the other hand, offers some prevailing forms. Such is 
L. attenuata, the characteristic Llandeilo fossil before alluded to, 
ill p. 183. Its associates are L. granulata, Phil. ; L. ovata, and L. 
tenuigranulata, M^Coy, as here figured. Obolus, a genus closely 

Fossils, 21. 

Low£a Silurian Bbacuiopops. 


1. Orbicula punctata. 2. 
Crania divaricata, M‘Coy. 3. 
Siphonotreta micula, M‘Coy ; 
young and full grown, natu- 


ral size. 4. Lingula grann- 
lata, PhilL 5. L. tenuigra- 
nulata, M^Coy; the largest 
fossil species known in Britain. 



* As an example of the confusion which might be introduced by substituting 
the word Cambrian for Lower Silurian (see page 175.), it may be mentioned, 
that this new species of brachiopod, though alone collected in the old and well 
known Lower Silurian locality of Llandeilo flags at Builth, has been just published 
as a Cambrian fossil in the last fasciculus of the palaeozoic fossils of the Cambridge 
Museum. The reader who is unacquainted with my original work, must therefore 
understand, that very many of the fossils to which the words Bala are prefixed, in 
the work descriptive of the Cambridge Museum, published only last year, have 
been alone found in my own original Lower Silurian localities, described by 
me as such between the years 1833 and 1839. Such are all those fossils from the 
Carmarthenshire localities of Llandeilo, Maudinam, Golengoed, Llangadoc, Noetb 
Griig, &c. ; all the Brecknock and Kadnorshire localities, near Builth and Llan- 
drindod; the Montgomeryshire localities, near Welshpool and Mcifod, such as AUt- 
yr- Anker, &c. 
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allied to Lingula^ is common in Russia; and though not found 
in our Lower> is now known to be present in our Upper Silurian. 

Of the genus Atrypa^ which is still retained by the naturalists of 
the Goyemment Survey, tlie most characteristic Lower Silurian form 
is perhaps the A. hemisphasrica, pi. 5. f. 3., figured in the “ Silurian 
System” from the C^iriuloc sandstone; it has since been found in 
the Lower Silurian strata of Ireland, and of Ayrshire in Scotland, 
and even in Russia and Mortli America. 

Atrypa marginalis (Ter. imbricata, Sil. Syst.), which was described 
from the Wenlock shale, has since been observed abundantly in some 
of my old localities of the Lower Silurian of Carmarthenshire anil 
Montgomeryshire, and is also very plentiful in Ireland. (See pi. 22. 
f. 19.) Another and the most typical species of the genua, Atrypa 
reticularis (Anomia reticularis, Linn.), pi. 5. f. 4, 5., and Foss. 8. f. 5., 
p. 88., which is one of the most abundant of the Silurian fossils, is un- 
fortunately of little value in fixing the precise age of the rock ; for it 
passes not only through the whole system, but also into the next 
overlying, the Devonian, provided its representative in the later 
period (which is usually larger) should not prove to be a separate 
species. This fossil has, indeed, an enormous geographical range, 
and in such cases observation has taught us that the animal has 
always had a very prolonged existence,* 

Spirifer is a very rare Lower Silurian genus, one good species only, 
the S. radiatus, Sil. Syst., being known in this division (sec pi. 5. 
f. 9.). Atrypa crassa of the Silurian System” (see pi. 9. f. 6, 7, 8.), 
may, however, possibly belong to this genus. It is not very common. 

The genus Terebratula, properly so called, and as represented by 
the animal of that name which still lives in the seas of all parts of 
the globe, did not exist in the Silurian epoch. The primeval forms 
allied to it are now, as before stated (p. 107.), referred to the genus 

* See D’Archiac and De Verneuil, Trans. Geol. Soc., vol. vi. p. 335., and Trof. 
Edward Forbes, Trans. Brit. Assoc. Cork Meeting, 1842. 
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Khynconella of Fischer. This genus is much less frequent in the 
lower than in the upper division of the system. Some rather 
doubtful forms were described in the ** Silurian System,” under the 
names Terebratula neglecta, T. tripartita, and T. pusilla, which may 
probably belong to species found in the Upper Silurian. Several 
species, however, are known in the lower division. One, a smooth 
form, the R. (Hemithyris*) angustifrons, is plentiful in the Lower 
Silurian rocks of Ayrshire, and is figured in the following wood- 
cut, f. 4. R. furcata, pi. 5. f. 12. is an Upper Caradoc species. 


Fossils, 22. 

LoWKU SlLUKIAN BrACIUOPODS. 



Rhynconella nasuta, Foss. 22. f. 2., is another fine Scottish species, 
and R. serrata, f. 1. is found in Scotland, Ireland, and North Wales. 
There are some forms, indeed, of this genus, which, appearing in 
the Llandeilo formation, have been continued for a great length of 
time. Such, for example, are the Rhynconella (Terebratula) borealis, 
pi. 22. f. 4., and R. rotunda, f. 18., originally described in my work 
from the Upper Silurian of Wenlock only. R. Lewisii, Davidson, 
which has been figured in chap. 9., Foss. 40. f .2., is said by Professor 
M^Coy to be found in the lower division, as also is R. depressa, 
pi. 22. f. 17. R. decemplicata, pi. 5. f. 15., and R. nucula, pi. 22. 
f. 1, 2., occur at Bala, but are much more common in the Caradoc. 
The latter, indeed, is one of the most characteristic and abundant 

* Most of the brochiopods here termed Rhynconella in conipliance with the 
views of Davidson, Morris, and other palaeontologist, are classed as Ilemithyris 

by IVOrbigny and M*Coy. (See “ British Lower Palasozoic Fossils.”) 
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ahdls of the Upper Ludlow rocks, and is another example of a species 
formerly imown to me only in the Upper Silurian, which is now found 
in the Llandeilo and Caradoc deposits. 

A common and most characteristic Silurian form of the Terebra- 
tuloid group is the Pentamerus, Sow., some species of which are 
figured on the woodcut, Foss. 8. ; and of these the species which 
are common in the lowest strata are Pent, lens, pi. 8. f. 9, 10.; 
P. undatus, pi. 8. f. 5, 6.; and P. oblongus, f. 1 — 4., including 
P. tevis, formerly considered distinct When the “ Silurian System” 
was published, the Pcntamerus oblongus was cited as specially cha- 
racteristic of the uppermost member of the Caradoc sandstone oi y, 
and particularly of that band, here and there a limestone, which has 
already been alluded to as intervening between it and the Wcnlock 
formation. This is still the characteristic position of the species, but 
now the same shell is detected not unfrequently, both in Wales 
and Scotland, in beds which are considered part of the Llandeilo 
formation. It is thus shown to be common to all the Lower Silurian 
group, except the Lingula flags. There is a rarer species, the P. 
globosa of the Llandeilo flags, pi. 8. f. 8, (Atrypa globosa “ Sil. 
Syst.”), to be added to the list, 

Pentamerus liratus, also (Atrypa lirata, Sil. Syst.), is abundant 
in the Caradoc sandstone of May Hill, and this species is also 
found in very similar strata in Pembrokeshire (p. 67.). It must be 
recollected that this genus, Pentamerus, is eminently Silurian, though 
not exclusively so ; distinguishing by its species the lower from the 
upper division perhaps as well as any other genus of braehiopods. 

Of the next great class, the Lamellibranchiata, or ordinary bivalve 
shells, but few had been discovered in the lower group of strata when 
my large work was published. Yet they are now ascertained to 
be far from rare in the sandy and argillaceous parts of the Llandeilo 
flags in England ; and they also occur in rocks of the same age in 
America. The genus Pterinca (Avicula, Sil. Syst.), so common, as 
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will hereafter appear, in the upper division, has some representatives 
in the lower. P. Triton, Foss. 23. f. 8., for example, is found at 
Llandeilo, and the common P. retroflexa of Hisinger, pL 23. f. 16., 


ranges from the Caradoc sandstone of Malvern to the tilestones of 
the Ludlow rock. P. pleuroptera Conrad, and P. tenuistriata, ch. 9., 
Foss. 42., are two other species of this formation, quoted by M^Coy 
as ranging upwards to the Ludlow rock. It is probable that some 


other species of the genus have an equal range. 


1. Modiolopsifl postlinoata, 
M‘(]oy. 2. M. expansa, Port- 
lock. 3 . M. modiolaris, 
Conrad. 4 . Xtioula varicoaa, 
Salter. />. Lyrodcsuia plana, 


Fossils, 23. 

LAMKLLinitAKCHIATA. 



Conrad. 6. Xucula obliqua, 
Portlock. 7. Plcurorhyn- 
chus diptcrus, Salter. 8. 
Avicula Triton, Salter. 


Mocliolopsis, Hall, is a still more common genus of the Lower 
Silurian, M, orbicularis, pi. 9. f. 1., one of the few species published 
in my former work, is at present known only in the Caradoc sandstone 
of Shropshire ; it was formerly described as an Avicula. M. modio- 
laris, Foss. 23. f. 3., and M. postlineata, f. 1., are frequent in the 
rocks of North Wales. M. expansa, f. 2., is a flatiish species found 
in strata of the same age in Ireland. M. inflata, M‘Coy, and some 
other species, are also occasionally met with in Wales; and other 
forms of the genus are not uncommon. This genus is closely allied 
to the common Mytilus or muscle of our coasts. 

Nuculass and shells of similar genera with toothed hinges are 
not scarce, but few of them have been yet described. It is well, 
however, to note that an undescribed species, N. varicosa. Salt. Mss. 
Foss. 23. f. 4., and N, obliqua, f. 6., are frequent in the lower 
division. N. deltoidea, rhomboidca, and lingualis, are three species 
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described by Plofessor Phillips from the Caradoc sandstone of Mal- 
vern* Lyrodesma plana, Foss. 19. f. 5., is nearly allied to the same 
group of shells: it is found in the limestone at Bala. 

The Orthonota (Cypricardia of the Sil. Syst.) is a genus more fre- 
quently found in Upper Silurian rocks, but some are Lower Silurian 
species. 0. nasuta occurs in the Caradoc of Horderley, and is repre- 
sented in our woodcut, Foss, 12. f. 7. In the illustration on the 
preceding page are figured a few other forms of Lamellibranchiata, and 
particularly the curious fossil, Pleurorhynchus dipterus, f. 7., which, 
though unknown in England and Wales, has been found by Mr. J. 
Carrick Moore in the Lower Silurian rocks of Ayrshire, in Scotia i*d, 
and by the government geologists at the Chair of Kildare in Ireland. 

The Gasteropods, or univalves of the most ancient natural system 
of life, are now declared by naturalists to belong mainly to genera 
which are extinct. Such are Murchisonia of D’Archiac and Do 
Verneuil, formerly included in the genus Plcurotomaria ; Ilolopca 
and Scalites of my American contemporary Hall ; Loxonema of 
Phillips ; and Euoraphalus. A few species of Turritclla, indeed, arc 
quoted ; but these, in all probability, belong to quite a different genus, 
which has been named Holopella by M‘Coy. 

It is important to remark, that shells which abound in the younger 
secondary and tertiary deposits, and at the present day, such as true 
species of Trochus, Turbo, Littorina, and Buccinuin, have not yet 
been found in these ancient rocks.* The genus Patella, or an allied 
form, however, does appear to occur in them, and an Irish species, 
the P. Batumi, Goldfuss? is here figured, Foss. 24. f. 9. 

* The reader may be surprised to find numerous species of’ the four inst-mcn- 
tioned genera spoken of in the formcr'edition of the “Silurian System;” but it is only 
of late years that the distinction has been drawn, by which such genera have been 
excluded from the Silurian rocks, and the accuracy of the exclusion is yet doubted 
by some good naturalists, so much have these shells the external appearance of the 
above-mentioned genera. Euornphalus is probably a very ncjir ally of the modern 
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Among these old genera^ the genus Euomphalus b of very early 
creation, four or five species being known in the inferior strata (one or 
two are given in pi. 6.). Like other genera we find that Euomphalus 
pervades the whole Silurian system ; but it is far less characteristic of 
the Lower than of the Upper Silurian, and it is not certain that any 
species extends upwards from the Llandeilo flags into Wenlock strata. 

Fossils, 24. 

Gastruopoda. 


1. I^Iaclurea Logani, Salter? ; 
operculum of the genus, f. la. 

2. Scalitcs — sp. uiidescribeil. 

3. Murchisonia obscuni, Portl. 

4. 'I'urbo rupeatris, Eicliw. 5 . 
Holopoa coiioiitiia, lM*Coy. 3. 
Murcliisoitiagyrogouia, M‘Coy. 
7. M. semirotundata, Portl. 

5. Holniinthochitnn Griflithii, 
Salter. 9. Patella Saturni, 
Goldfuss ? 



One of the most emblematic univalves of this age is the Mur- 
chisonia, more complete specimens of which are now given, in the an- 
nexed woodcut, Foss. 24. f. 6, 7., than any figured in my former work, 
where they were called Pleurotomarise. In Portlock’s report several 
species of this genus are described from the Lower Silurian rocks 
of Tyrone : one of these, M. turrita, is very elegantly sculptured ; 
another, M. semirotundata, conspicuous for its broad rough band, is 
also found there, and is here given, Foss. 24. f. 7. M. gyrogonia, 
f. 6., "and M. scalaris, Salter, are common in Wales, and there 

genus Dclphinula. These changes of the names of fossils made by paheontologists, 
although troublesome, may, in some instances, have an important bearing on the 
philosophy of the science, in enabling us to understand the conditions under which 
certain animals lived and died; whilst the field geologist has to note carefully the 
new forms discovered ; his chief occupation being to mark the extent to which 
the old and characteristic species are found to extend their vertical range. 
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are many other similar species. The Turritclla-likc shells of 
the Lower Silurian rocks arc either smooth forms of the genus Inst 
mentioned^ in which case Mr. Salter informs me that they show the 
characteristic band (M. obscura^ Foss. 24. f. 3.), or belong to the 
newly proposed genus Holopella, in which the striae of growth run 
straight across the whorls, and are not bent into a notched or 
angular form. H. (Turritella) cancellata of my old work, Foss. 8. f. 8., 
is an example of this latter genus from Caradoc sandstone ; and the 
common Upper Ludlow rock species, H. obsoleta and II. gregaria, 
are both found in the upper beds of the same stratum. Others have 
been described from the Llandcilo flags, but all are of the same 
general elongated and beaded shape, resembling the Murchisonia 
obscura, above quoted. Trochus lenticularis of the Sil. Syst.,*’ 
see pi. 10. f. 2., and several similar discoid and angular uni- 
valves, are now referred to the genus Scalites, Hall, (or its section 
Kaphistoma). This genus is exceedingly common in the Lower 
Silurian rocks of America : it also occurs in Scandinavia and Russia ; 
and a species of it found at Llandcilo is here given, Foss. 24. f. 2. 

Holopea, of Hall, though rather an obscure genus of smootli, 
rounded univalves, must now include many Lower Silurian species. 
One is figured in pi. 10. f. 1. as H. striatella (Littorina, Sil. 
Syst.); another, H. concinna, is represented here, Foss. 24. f. 5. 

Other shells, still provisionally called Turbo, e, g, T. rupcstris, 
f. 4., and T. sulcifer, Eichw., T. crebristria, M‘Coy, &c., may probably 
be ascertained to belong to extinct genera allied to Holopea. Turbo 
rupcstris occurs in the Lower Silurian limestones of Ireland, and often 
still retains the coloured bands that decorated the shell when alive. 

Though not yet detected in England or Wales, a characteristic 
genus of the Lower Silurian rocks of North America, Maclurea, 
Hall, has been found in strata of the same age in Scotland. The 
shell (Foss. 24. f. 1.) appears to be sinistral or reversed, the top flattish, 
and the base umbilicate. In all probability, however, it should be 
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viewed the other way upwards^ and so appear with a sunken or 
concealed spire. Its mouth is closed by a remarkable operculum^ 
of which f. 1 a shows the inner side. I have myself collected this 
genus in the Lower Silurian strata of Ayrshire, associated with 
Orthidas, trilobites of the genus Asaphus, and other Lower Silurian 
fossils. A Canadian species, approaching to M. magna of the 
United States of North Am^ica, and named by Mr. Salter, Mac- 
lurea Logani, after the able geologist who discovered it in Canada, 
is the form to which our British fossil is most allied. The oper- 
culum is figured from that species. 

Bcllcrophon, a palaeozoic form of the mollusks termed by some 
naturalists Heteropoda, is one of those genera which specially link 
together the Lower and Upper Silurian divisions in one system of life. 
Thus, Bell, trilobatus, Foss. 8. f. 9., and B. dilatatus, Foss. 25. f. 8., 
are common to both divisions, being found in the Lower Silurian of 
Ireland and Scotland, and ranging from the Caradoc sandstone to 
the Ludlow rocks in England and Wales. B. carinatus, Sil. Syst., 
appears also to occur in both divisions, if f. 7, which re 2 )resents the 
Caradoc form (B. acutus), be really referable to the same species. 
On the other hand, there are several which as yet are known only 
in the lower division, and are very characteristic of it. B. bilobatus, 
figured in chap. lY., Foss. 7. f. 10., andB. ornatus,f. II., are among 
the common fossils of the Llandeilo flags, and the lower part of the 
Caradoc sandstone. Both these species are equally characteristic of 
the same formations in North America, and the former is also abun- 
dant in Bohemia. B. perturbatus, Foss. 25. f. 6. (Euomplialus, Sil. 
Syst.), is one of the common fossils of the black slates of Wales. 
There are other less known species, and some are yet unpublished. 

Certain naturalists regard the genus Bellerophon as the shell of a 
cephalopodous animal, diifering from the ordinary forms of that class 
by the. want of septa or partitions in the shell. Although there is 
some ground for the supposition, these shells are usually believed to 
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be Nuoleobranohiata (orHeteropoda), allied to the floating Carinaria, 

glass shell, which they much resemble both in form and sculpture. 

Mr. Salter suggests that the Irish Lower Silurian fossil, Eccu- 
liomphalus Bucklandi, Foss. 25 . f. 5., may be compared with the 
modem genus Atalanta ; if its thin shell, triangular section, and finely 
triated surface do not betray affinity with the group next mention t *d. 

Nor must a notice be omitted of the genera now clearly ascertained 
to be forms of Pteropoda — one of the inferior groups of mollusca. 
Conularia, for example, a most beautifully ornate form, has two or 
three species in the Lower Silurian. C. elongata, ‘'he one figured in 
the next woodcut, Foss. 25 . f. 3., is frequent in Ireland; and ( • 
Sowerbii, pi. 25 . f. 10., ranges upwards from the Llandcilo flags to the 
Ludlow rocks. M. Barrandc has figured many curious forms of 
Conularia from the Silurian rocks of Bohemia, one of which is spirally 
curved. Then again Theca, a genus exceedingly like the modern 
Clio, has two species at least in the lower division; viz., T. triangularis 
(Orthoceras of Portlock), Foss. 25. f. 2., and T. Forbesi, f. 1.; 
the latter apparently being distributed through the whole Silurian 
system. 


Fossils, 25. 

Heteropod and Pteropod Mollusca. 


1. Theca For^si, 
Sharpe. 2. T. trian- 
^ularist, Portl. 3. 
(Conularia elongata, 
I’ortl. 4. Ptcrotheca 
traiisversa, PortL 




5.Eeculiomphalus Buck- 
landi, Portl. 6. Belle- 
rophon pcrturbatus. 7* 
B. acutiis. 8. B. dila- 
tatus. 


Figs. 6. and 8. are species often 3 inches wide — out figures arc much reduced. 

Pterotheca is a new genus proposed by Mr. Salter (Proc. Brit. 
Assoc., 1852) for a wide shell like Cleodora, — P. transversa is here 
given, f. 4. 
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It is to be remarked, that these ancient specimens of their order 
were gigantic in comparison with their modern representatives. 

Cephalopodous or chambered shells of the genera Orthoceras, 
Cjrtoceras, and Lituites, occur in the Lower Silurian rocks. In the 
original Silurian region they are, indeed, less abundant in the lower 
than in the upper divisions of the system ; but on the Continent of 
Europe, particularly in Scandinavia, where they occur under dif- 
ferent conditions, in beds full of calcareous matter, they are more 
frequent in the Lower than the Upper Silurian. Among the 
earlier developed British species are to be noted Orthoceras politum, 
M^Coy, a large smooth shell seen by myself in situ in Ayrshire, 
Scotland (see Quart. Journal Geol. Soc., vol. vii. pi. 10.) ; O. va- 
gans, Foss. 26. f. 1.; O. bilineatum, f. 2.; O. tenuicinctum, f. 3.: 


Fossils, 26. 
Cephalopoda. 


1. Orthoceras vagaus, 
Salter. 2. O. bilineatum, 
ilall. 3. O. tenuicinctum, 
Portl. 4. O. Brougiiiarti, 
Portl. 


1 





(Some forms of Orthoceras 
most common in the Lower 
Silurian rocks.) 


the two latter arc Irish fossils. Another species characteristic 
of the Lower Silurian strata, and having a large lateral siphuncle, is 
O. Brongniarti of Portlock, f. 4. ; it is supposed to be identical 
with one from North America, where similar forms are common in the 
Lower Silurian rocks. The great Orthoceratite of the same strata 
of Scandinavia and Bussia, O. vaginatus, Schlotheim, is occasionally 
three feet long ; it has been found in Scotland (see Quart. Geol. 
Journ., as above). The smooth Orthoceratites, on the contrary, with 
slender central siphons, are not confined to either the upper or lower 
division. 


o3 
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It must here be specially noted^ that in the progress of research 
no less than nine species of Orthoceratites have been found in Eng* 
land^ Wales, and Ireland to range from strata of the age of the 
Llandeilo flags to the Upper Silurian * ; several of them even into 
the Upper Ludlow rock : e,g. O. angulatum, Wahl. (O. virgatum, Sil. 
Syst.); O. ibex, Sil. Syst.; O. subannulatum, Munst. ; O. annulatum, 
Sil. Syst. (O. undulatum of foreign authors); O. filosum, Sil. 
Syst.; O. subundulatuin, Portl. (Creseis Sedgwickii, Forbes); O. te- 
nuicinctum, Portl.; and O. pnina;\Tim (Creseis priinajvus, Forbes). 
There are probably others which have as great a range (see 
Plates 26 to 29, and Foss. 44. in Chap. IX.). 

The singular O. bisiphonatum of the Sil. Syst., only found in ont 
locality, near Llandovery in South Wales (pi. 1 1. f. 5.), appears to have 
two siphuncles. But this is only in appearance ; for the species does 
not really belong to Orthoceras, and should form, in the opinion of 
Mr. Salter, a new genus in some respects like the curious Gonio- 
ceras of North America, which occurs in rocks of the same age. He 
proposes for this fossil the name of Diploceras, in reference to its 
apparent structure. 

In Lituites undosus, pi. 11. f. 3., we have another example of 
an extinct genus, which so much resembles the rare Nautilus of 
the present day, that, when the ** Silurian System ” was written, Mr. 
Sowerby very naturally so termed it. There are several other Lituites 
in these old strata. L. comu-arietis, Foss. 27. f. 2., and L, Iliber- 
nicus, f. 3., are good examples of our British species. The former is 
also found in Scandinavia. The Cyrtoceras, which is distinguished by 
being more slightly curved than Lituites, includes several species in 
Britain; one, C. inajquiseptum, from Ireland, is here represented, 
Foss. 27. f. 1.; another, C. approximatum, is figured pi. 11. f. 4. ; and 

* See British Lower raIa?ozoic Fossils, Sedgwick and M‘Coy, pp. .318, &c. The 

Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn Street exhibits several examples of these 
widely spread fossils. 
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one of the Ayrshire cephalopoda is probably the Cyrtoceras multi- 
cameratum^ Halb of the United States. 


Fossils, 27. 

CflPIIALOPODS. 


1. Cj-rtoccros insoquiscp- 
tum, Portl. 2. Lituitvs cornu- 
arielis. 3. L. (Trocholites) 
hibemicus, Salter. 




Curved forms of Cepha- 
lopoda, rare in British Lower 
Silurian strata. 


Annelids, or sea-worms, prevailed in some of the earlier sediments 
in which traces of organic remains are found. Specimens of these 
were figured, as previously stated, from Llampeter, in South Wales 
where they occur in strata which the government surveyors have 
shown to bo equivalents of the Llandeilo rocks; e, g. Nereites 
Cambreusis, Foss. 28. f. 3. ; N. Scdgwicki, f. 2. ; and Myrianites 
M‘Leayi, f. 1. 


Fossils, 23. 

AnNKUDS ; OR MABINJS WORM-TRACKS.* 


1. Myrianites M‘Leayi, 
Sil. Syst. 2. Nereites Sedg- 
wicki, ib. 3. N. Cambreusis, 
ib. 4. Crossopodia scotica, 
M‘Coy. 

Tracks of sea-worms in 
lino muddy sediments, now 
altered into slates. S. Scot- 
land and Wales. (The spe- 
cies figured in the * ** Silurian 
System” were drawn on 
stone, and these figures 
could not therefore be re- 
peated in the plates at the 
cud of the volume.) 



* Sec Sil. Syst. pp. 363. G99, &c. 
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Another form of these creatures, Crossopodia Scotica, f. 4., is given 
from specimens collected by Professor Sedgwick, in the Lower 
Silurian and Graptolite schists near Moffat, in Dumfriesshire, a locality 
which I have also examined, and where I found other species of these 
long sea-worms. The length of some of these creatures must have 
been prodigious, probably many yards, judging from the frequent 
parallel coils which arc exhibited on the surface of the schists. (The 
above figures arc very much reduced). It should, however, be borne 
in mind, that in many cases we see only the track of the worm and not 
the impression of its soft body, which could rarely be preserved. 

The Tentaculites and Cornulites of the earlier primeval strata must 
also be mentioned as remains of animals of this order. They were 
worms with shelly tubes like those of Scrpula, but distinguished 
easily by their annulated form and cellular structure* (sec pi. 16. f. 7, 8. 
for the form and magnified sections), Tentaculites annulatus, pi. 1. 
f. 1., even when found alone, is an excellent index of the relative 
age of the rock in which it occurs ; for in Britain it is a character- 
istic Lower Silurian fossil; (T. scalaris of old authors, pi. 1. f. 2, is the 
interior cast of it). Cornulites serpularius, pi. 16., is also a cosmopolite 
Silurian fossil, ranging from Sweden to North America ; but, unlike 
the Tentaculite just mentioned, it ascends from a low position in the 
Llandeilo formation to the very summit of the Ludlow rocks. -It 
is therefore, like the Graptolite, a clear manifestation that the rock 
in which it occurs is Silurian, and is also an example of how a hardy 
species may endure through variations of condition, and changes of 
the surface, during which more delicate organisms passed away. 

Crustaceans . — The most highly developed articulata which have 
yet been detected in the Lower Silurian rocks are those of the 

^ ♦ These fossils, Tentaculites and Cornulites, have been assigned to vai*ious 
groups of animals, the notion that they were parts of crinoidal creatures being the 
most gfinerally accepted. They were, however, slujlly tubes, not jointed tentacles 
or stems, and could, by no means, be parts of such animals. — 1. W. S. 
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extinct family of entomostracous crustaceans called Trilobites. The 
Silurian era was Qvidently one in which these animals flourished most; 
for they became infinitely less abundant in the Devonian, and ex- 
pired before the close of the carboniferous era, during which, as will 
hereafter be seen, very few genera prevailed. As already indicated, 
we find some forms of the Trilobite in the very earliest accu- 
mulations in which any animal remains occur ; and it is now to be 
remarked, that whilst, on the whole, certain genera and species of 
these creatures are more exact indicators of the successive strata 
than the other classes of animals, and that several genera are ab- 
solutely peculiar to the Lower Silurian rocks, there are some spe- 
cies that are widely diffused in strata of this era over the world, 
which are common to both divisions. Mr. Salter reminds me, indeed, 
that there is not one genus of the upper division which has not pre- 
viously existed in the earlier period. 


Fossils, 29. 

Tkiloiutes typical of the Lower Silurian Rocks. 


1. Asapbus Pow- 
isii. 2. lllttinus Da- 
visii, Salter. 3> 
Triiiiicleus coiiccn- 
tricus, Katou. (T. 
Caractaci, Sil. Syst.) 
4. Calyniunc brevi- 
capitata, PortL 



5. Lichas laxatus* 
M*Coy. 6. Agnostus 
trinodus, Salter. 7. 
Beyricbia coinplicata, 
Salter; (the last is not 
a trilobite, but a bi- 
valved crustacean). 


The genera peculiar .to the Lower Silurian, not only in this 
country, but on the Continent and in America, are : — Olenus, 
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Agnostus, Paradoxides, Gybelei TrinudeuS) Ogygia, Asaphus, Bemo-> 
pleurides> and lUffinus. Ontheotherhand> the genera Avipyx^ Calymene> 
Licha8> Proetus^ Homalonotus^ Cheirurus, Encrinurus, Bronteus^ and 
that division of Illienus which I still believe to be a true genus* 
(Bumastus^ Murch.), are found both in the Lower and Upper Silurian. 

Of these there is perhaps no one species which has a greater 
vertical range^ or is more widely diffused in geographical space, than 
the long-known Dudley fossil, Calymene Bluinenbachii, Brongn. 
When this trilobite was described in the Silurian System,” it was 
considered to be typical of the upper rocks only, whether of Wenlock 
or of Ludlow age ; but the geologists of the Government Survey ha' 3 
since found it in abundance in the lower strata of the Llandoilo 
formation, even near Snowdon ; and I have myself procured it (at 
least a common variety of it) from beds of Caradoc sandstone in 
Shropshire. Again, I have seen the true speeies in the Lower 
Silurian rocks of Ayrshire in Scotland ; and thus, like many examples 
of the other classes of marine animals which lived in primeval days, this 
crustacean links together the Lower and Upper Silurian in one system 
of life. (See pi. 18. f. 10. The head is represented, Foss. 7. f. 1.) 
It has also been found in Sweden, Bohemia, North America, and 
Eastern Australia, and always in company with its usual associates. 

Again, Encrinurus punctatus, Foss. 8. f. 10., and chap. 9., Foss. 
46. f. 5., is another species which has lived throughout the older 
and younger periods; and Phacops (Asaphus, Sil. Syst.) caudatus, 
pi. 18. f. l.jhas an equal range. There are also several others, such 
as Acidaspis Brightii, pi. 18. f. 7.; Phacops Stokesii, f. 6.; Chei- 
rurus bimucronatus, pi. 19. f. 11., which occur in both divisions. 
The Lower Silurian trilobite, pi. 2. f. 3, 4., called Asaphus Vulcani 
in the Silurian System,” is probably a species of Ilomalonotus, 
a genus formerly thought to be peculiar to the Upper Silurian, but 
of which several examples are now known in the lower division. 

* I'lie p}^gidium is simple, mH tri-U)bcd as in most species of illacnus. 
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The principal forms, however, whidi have proved unerring indices 
of the Lower Silurian of Britain are Olenus, Agnostus, and the true 
species of Asaphus, such as A« Powisii, Foss. 29. f. 1. ; A. tyrannus, 
pL 1. f. 3, 4., and pi. 2. f. 1., with five species of Trinucleus, pi. 4., 
all of which were formerly published as true Lower Silurian types. 

Since the period of the original publication, various species of 
trilobites, which were then supposed to be peculiar to the Caradoc 
sandstone or upper portion of the lower division, have been found 
to range downwards all through the lower division, excepting only the 
^Lingula slates,’ where Olenus, and perhaps Paradoxides, are the 
only trilobites yet known in Britain. 

Thus, for example, Asaphus Powisii, pL 2. f. 2., which was first 
collected by the Rev. T. T. Lewis from the upper beds of the 
Caradoc formation, has also been found very low down in the slate 
rocks of Snowdon and in many other parts of N. Wales, and is, 
indeed, one of the most characteristic trilobites of that slaty region. 
Again, Trinucleus concentricus (Caractaci, Sil. Sy8t.),pl. 4. f. 2 — 5., 
and Foss. 29. f. 3., has exactly as extensive a Lower Silurian 
range, both in Europe and America. This species varies greatly in 

Fossil^ 30. 

Trinucleus concentricus, three Specimens, distorted by Slaty Cleavage. 



Ill illustration of the various forms which a single species may assume under the influence of 
that crystalline change operated in the strata which is called slaty cleavage, (see p. 35.). The 
woodcut represents a group of forms, apparently verj' dissimilar, but all of the same species, 
here given in their natural position on a fragment of slate. (Phillips, Proc. Brit. Assoc, v. 
xii. pp. GO, 61.) 

form and markings, and, being a very common species, it is met with 
in every variety of distortion and compression, so that it might often 
be mistaken for a different species. T. fimbriatus, pi. 4. f. 7. ; 
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T. Llbydii, f. 6. ; andT. seticornis, Hisinger, aspeoies also found in 
Sweden, are good indications of the Llandeilo flogs, and occur in 
them only. 

Better specimens of some species of trilobites having been found 
than those which were collected at the time of the publication of the 
** Silurian System,” flgures of them arc given in the following wood- 
cut, Foss. 31., viz. Phacops coiiophthalmus, f. 3. ; and Ampyx (formerly 
Trinucleus) nudus, f. 7. Several species, not there described, arc 
added, viz. Cybele verrucosa, f. 2. ; Hnrpes Flaiiagani, f. 4. 
Bemopleurides dorsospinifer, f. 5.; Acidaspis bispinosus, f. 6.; Cy- 
phoniscus socialis, f. 8. ; Cheirurus clavifrons, f. 1. And in the 
former woodcut (Foss. 29.) Lichas laxatus, f. 5. ; Illaenus Davisii, 
f. 2. ; Agnostus trinodus, f. 6. ; and a minute bivalved crustacean of 
the phyllopod tribe, Beyrichia complicata, f. 7. Of this last genus 
several other forms are known. 


Fossils, 31. 

Otubu Lower Silurian Tiulobitks. 


1. Cheirurus clavi- 
frons, Dalm. 2. Cy- 
bcle verrucosa, Dalm. 

3. Phacops conophthal- 
mus, Boeck. 4. Uarpes 
FlunaganiyPortl. 3. Ke- | m 



moplcurides dorso-spi- 
iiifer, l»ortl. 6. Aeidas- 
pis bispinosus, liPCuy. 
7. Ampyx uudus. 8. 
Cyphoniscus socialis, 
Salter. 


The comparatively large animal of the phyllopod tribe, Ilyinenocaris 
vermicauda, mentioned in chap. 2, as occurring in the very lowest 
fossiliferous beds, must not be forgotten (sec Foss. 3.p. 42.). No 
other tribes of crustaceans than the Trilobites, and the single phyl- 
lopod just mentioned, have been found in the Lower Silurian rocks of 
Britain. In the sequel it will be seen, that an order of crustaceans, 
apparently of higher organization, is found in the highest band of the 
Upper Silurian strata of England. 
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In grouping the various habitats of the British Silurian trilobites, I 
would direct the attention of the reader to the description of the 
lower palssozoic fossils in the Cambridge Woodwardian Museum, by 
Professor M‘Coy, in order that he may see how many species, even in 
that one rich collection, are common to what have been so long and 
so generally called the Lower and Upper Silurian rocks. 

Again, he will see that out of fifty-one species of trilobites there 
enumerated, although double the list given in the " Silurian System ” 
when first published, nearly all the new forms (at least twenty-eight) 
have been found, many of them exclusively, in localities of Montgomery, 
Kadnor, Brecon, Caermarthen, and Pembroke, which were laid down 
by me as Lower Silurian on the map; a pretty strong indication that 
the original Silurian region still affords the best fossiliferous types. 

In concluding this chapter it is important to remark, that the im- 
pressions of footmarks, in the Potsdam sandstone or lowest Silurian 
rock of North America, which had been supposed to have been made by 
tortoises, have, in consequence of the discovery of better specimens, 
been referred by Professor Owen himself to crustaceans.* Hence 
this last class of animals may still be considered the highest type of 
life of the earliest primeval division. It is, indeed, a remarkable faet, 
that the most sedulous research in many parts of the world has failed 
to discover the trace of any vertebrated animal in the lower division 
of the Silurian system. All the marine animals, from zoophytes to 
crustaceans, and which probably amount to more than 1000 species 
already known, belong to the invertebrated classes, and no true 
fish has yet been observed. In the sequel it will be seen that this 

* The zeal of that acute and laborious geologist, M. Logan, in procuring 
casts of a very great number of these large and curious impressions, cannot be too 
much commended. In default of these labours, very erroneous ideas might have 
been propagated respecting the fauna of the Lower Silurian rocks. (See Journ. 
Gcol. Soc. Lend., Vol. VIII. p. 199.) 
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observation applies also to the Upper Silurian rocks, with the ex- 
ception of their liighest stratum, as formerly expressed in the 
“ Silurian System.” 

Having thus referred to the figures first published in my original 
work (and now reproduced at the end of this volume in plates 
1 to 11), as well as to other types of Lower Silurian ago which 
have been subsequently discovered, let us now pass on to consider 
the nature of the Upper Silurian fossils. 
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FOSSILS OP THE UPPER SILURIAN ROCKS. 

The reader who has perused the preceding chapters, will have per- 
ceived that many species of fossils, which were once supposed to be 
peculiar to the Lower or to the Upper Silurian rocks respectively, 
are now ascertained to be common to both. 

This fact is the result of the researches of many geologists and 
palaeontologists, both in the region which I first explored, and in 
tracts of far greater extent which have been since paralleled with it. 
Similar results have, in truth, invariably accompanied the full and 
broad development of all the natural geological groups of the secondary 
and tertiary strata, which were described and classified before the 
older rocks, of which we now treat, had been brought into order, 
or even into notice. Thus, for example, when the different members 
of the lias, or of the superjacent oolitic formation, were studied 
in one tract only, as on the eastern coast of Yorkshirc> they were 
seen to be there composed of a series of zones, each of which is 
for the most part sharply separated from contiguous deposits by 
fossils peculiar to it ; but, in following the same strata to remote dis- 
tances, the remains, which were so typical of one member only, are 
seen to become common to several formations, and thus to combine 
the whole in one natural system — the oolitic or Jurassic. 

This is just whathas happened in my own case, now that the original 
Siluria, its inferior and superior masses, and its chief formations and 
their subdivisions, have been ascertained to occupy nearly all North 
and South Wales, large tracts of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Lancashire, a great region in the south of Scotland, and very exten- 
sive tracts in Ireland, France and many distant regions. It has 
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therefore followed, that the two chief members, which from a general 
similarity of characters were grouped into one system, arc now 
infinitely more knit together or united than when the original classi- 
fication was proposed. For, although at that time I recognized a 
general resemblance throughout the system, I was acquainted with 
but few species of fossils which were common to its lower and upper 
divisions; whilst it is now ascertained that not less than a hundred 
forms of creaturesy which have lived on from the earlier to the later 
days of the Silurian era, have been already collected in the British 
Isles. 

To some of the most striking of these remains which pervade the 
whole system, allusion has already been made (Chap. VIII.), and 
notice will now bo taken of some other forms, of like duration in 
time, which are more abundant in the upper division. The atten- 
tion, however, of the reader will chiefly be directed to the types whicli 
are peculiarly and exclusively Upper Silurian. (See Plates 12. to .35.) 

The Graptolites, which, as before stated, are so very abundant in 
the shaly and schistose portions of the Lower Silurian of Wales and 
Scotland, become infinitely more scarce as to species in the Upper 
Silurian; and though there are many tracts where the WenlocI^ 
shale and Lower Ludlow rocks are perfectly crowded with them, it 
is only with one* species, and that the wide-spread Graptolites 
priodon (Ludensis), that we are acquainted in these upper divisions 
of the system. When muddy sediments abound in these rocks, the 
Graptolite is rarely absent ; but with the cessation of such peculiar 
conditions, this zoophyte, which grew on the fine mud at the bottom of 
the sea, disappeared, and it is but rarely to be detected in the upper 
or more sandy division of the Ludlow rocks. Thence upwards in the 

♦ One other species has lately been detectcil (but only in one locality, where it 
is plentiful), in strata believed to be of Wcnlock age. It is Grapt. Flemingii, 
Salter, found in Kirkcudbright Bay, where it w.'u* first collected by the Earl 
of Selkirk. 
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whole series of palseozoic strata^ no true Graptolite, as before ob- 
served> has ever been found ; and hence^ I repeat, it is a marked 
Silurian type. , 

It should be specially observed, that in Britain neither the double 
or foliaceous Graptolites (Diplograpsus), nor the twin Graptolites 
(Didymograpsus) are ever met with above the horizon of the Caradoc 
sandstone ; and they are most excellent indices of the lower division. 
But in Bohemia, the foliaceous types are mixed together with the 
single-sided forms (Graptolites) in the lower part of the upper division. 

The true corals (Zoantharia of naturalists) are far more character- 
istic of the upper deposits than of the lower members of the Silurian 
rocks, and they are more abundant there, both as to species and 
individuals; the nodular limestone bands of the Wenlock and 
Ayniestry rocks being frequently little else than corals, or con- 
cretions having coralline bodies as their nucleus or on their surfaces ; 
the shells and encrinites and trilobitcs play but a subordinate part 
in the formation. When Mr. Lonsdale undertook for me his ad- 
mirable description of the corals of the Silurian region, and carefully 
superintended the drawing of their forms as lithographs, sixty-two 
species only, including Bryozoa (not now usually regarded as true 
corals), were recognizable in our collections. But the number has 
been greatly increased of late years, chiefly, as regards Britain, by 
the researches of Professor Milne Edwards and of Professor M*Coy. 
Several new genera have been formed of those already known, which 
as they are founded on peculiarities ’ of structure, growth, and re- 
production, are likely to prove of permanent value, both in a zoo- 
logical and geological point of view. 

One of the most important of these discoveries, resulting from the 
labours of Professor Milne Edwards, and his coadjutor M. Jules 
Haime *, appears to be, that the bulk, if not all the corals of the 
Silurian era, and probably of the whole palaeozoic series, belong to 

* Archives du Mas. d*llist. Nat. vol. v. 
r 
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great divisions of the coral tribe unknown in modem seas, which, 
with, rare exceptions, became extinct at the close of the palajozoic 
epoch. If this be established^^ and the large cup and star corals 
(Zoanth. rugosa), and the massive millepores (Z. tabulata), be quite 
distinct in structure from the star corals and madrepores of our own 
coral reefs, we gain a new fact in the history of animal life upon the 
globe, which is in harmony with results obtained by the study of the 
Crustacea, moUusca, and fish of the older epochs. 

We have already enumerated, chap. 5., a number of corals which 
pass upwards from the Lower to the Upper Silurian rocks, and as 
these are generally the most abundant species in the upper division, 
we may here give a brief list of them. 

«> 

Stromatopora striatella (conccntrica, Sil. Syst.), Foss. 32 . ; Ilaly sites catenu- 
latus, Foss. 12. f. 6. ; Favosites gothlandicus, Foss. 10. f. 2, 3. ; Favosites alvcolavis, 
Foss. 10. f. 4.; Stenopora (Favosites) fibrosa, f. 7. 8.; ITeliolitcs interstinctus 
(Porites pyriformis, Sil. Syst.), Foss. 11. f. 4, 5.; Ilcliolitcs tubulatus, f. 1.; 
Heliolites megastoma, f. 3. ; Heliolites petalUformis, f. 2. 


Fossils 82. 

A very common Wonlock 
limcHtoiic coral. 


In addition to those just quoted, we have enumerated in Chap. 6., 
p. 119 — 121., several of the conspicuous corals of the Upper Silurian 
strata. Of all these, it may be truly said, that they swarm in every 
quarry of Wenlock limestone, and may be found, in diminished num- 
bers, in the Aymestry rock. But they are not so plentiful in the 
less calcareous and muddy sediments of the Lower Ludlow rocks and 
Wenlock shale. 

Of all the conspicuous species, perhaps Favosites alveolaris and F. 
Gothlandicus arc the most general, occurring in masses varying from 
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the size of a hazel nut to two and three feet diameter. The former is 
easily distinguished (p. 119.9 Foss. 10. f. 4.) on breaking the mass^by 
the edges of the tubes being toothed^ while those of the other (f. 2, 3.) 
are smooth regular prisms, on which the double row of pores is very 
conspicuous. P. cristata, f. 1., (polymorpha of the SiL Syst.) appears 
to range up to the Devonian period, and these three species are widely 
distributed over the Northern hemisphere. The various forms of 
the Stenopora (Favosites) fibrosa are not less common ; but this latter 
fossil does not appear to be so abundant in the Upper as the 
Lower Silurian, nor to assume so many variations in form. It is 
globular, lobed or branched ; and on the slabs of limestone at Dudley 
there very commonly occurs a narrow branched variety, with numer- 
ous small pores intermixed with larger ones. This form is very 
curious, and is figured in my larger work (pL 15. f. 9.)* as a 
variety of Favosites spongites, Goldf. Professor Milne Edwards 
believes it to be a different species, and has proposed for it, in his 
large work, the name Cha0tetes Fletcheri, in honour of a gentleman who 
has long been a judicious collector of the beautiful fossils of Dudley. 

The species we have called Favosites oculata, Foss. 10. f. 6., is very 
abundant in the Wenlock limestone. But it is doubtful if it belongs 
to the genus, and is named Alveolites repens in the work of Milne 
Edwards above alluded to. 

Next in importance to the large species of Favosites are those of 
the genus Ilcliolitcs. Of these II. interstinctus is the most common, 
occurring in globular and pear-shaped masses, of a flat or discoid form, 
or thin and crusting over shells and other corals. 

Coenites juniperinus,Foss. 12. f. 3., may be easily recognized by the 
curious linear mouths of the cells : this species abounds in the Wool- 

* For a further acquaintance with the corals of the Wenlock and Ludlow 
rocks, 1 must refer the reader to the “ Silurian System.'* The plates of corals in 
that work, being lithographs, could not be reproduced here, as the shells and 
trilobites, &c. have been. But the woodcuts above referred to will, it is hoped, 
supply the deficiency, in reference to the more characteristic corals. 
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hope limestone of Presteign, and with C. intcrtcxtus (Limaria fruti- 
cosa, Sil. Syst.), and occasionally a fine large species, C. labrosus, 
Milne Edwards, occurs commonly at Dudley. 

There are several kinds of tube-corals, such as the Halysitcs or 
chain-coral, and certain species of Syringopora, which are abun- 
dant. The latter genus is no less curious in its growth than in its 
structure. When quite young, says Mr. Salter, its divaricating, 
tnimpet-shaped tubes, creep over the surface of the large corals and 
shells ; and a form of that age was figured in my former work as 
Aulopora serpens (see Foss. 12. f. 2.). It next begins to grow up- 
wards, and each open mouth of the tubes lengthens and becomes a 
flexuous stem, occasionally throwing out a lateral buttress in concert 
with its neighbour. These buttresses or buds arc hollow, and where 
they touch each other coalesce, and form a connecting tube ; and the 
mass thus increases in size upwards, the tubes often branching, and 
connecting with those nearest them, till the coral attains its full 
size and becomes a Syringopora. S. bifurcata, of which Foss. 12. f. 4. 
is the lower branched portion, S. raraulosa, f. 5., and S. fasciciilata 


Fossils 3S. 

Corals op the Upper Sii-uwax Rocks. 



Fig. 1. Thecia Swindernana, GoWf. (rorites expatiato, Sil. Syst.) 2. A .section magnified. 

3. Palseocyclua porpita, Linn., (Cyclolites lenticulata, Kil. SyKt.), and a magnifif<! portion. 

4. Underside of ditto. 6. Ptyrhophyllnm pntHlatum, S<'hloth, (SlromlwMlc« plicatunu 
Sil. Syst.) C. Arachnophylluin typiis, MKIfiy; and a fow of it» lamcUjc magiiitUsl. 
7. Peiraia bino, Lonsdale, the interior cast, and a iK>rtion magnified. H. Fiid view of tlo. 
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Linn. (S. filifonnis, Sil. Syst.), are common kinds. Aulopora serpens, 
A. tubajformis, and A. conglomerata of the Sil. Syst. are the young or 
basal portion of one or other of these species. There are one or two 
rarer forms, — Thecia Svvindernana, Foss. 33. f. 1., and Labechia 
Monticularia) conferta (Sil. Syst.) — not so obviously belonging to 
tlie group wo have just noticed. 

Palieocyclus, Milne Edwards, is considered by that naturalist to be 
allied to the modern mushroom-corals or Fungisc, and is the only 
Silurian, or indeed Palaeozoic coral of that group. P. porpita, Linn. 
(Cyclolites Icnticulata, Sil. Syst.) is the one figured Foss. 33. f. 3, 4., 
and there are other species, P. praeacutus and P. rugosus, at Dudley. 

All the other cup-shaped corals of the palaeozoic rocks, of which 
about fifty species occur in Silurian rocks, seem to belong to the 
division Zoantharia rugosa ; distinguished in general, like the other 
great group, by the development of the transverse plates or septa in 
the body of the coral (see Foss. 34. f. 5. for example), and in- 
cluding both simple cup-like forms, such as Omphyma (Cyatho- 


Fossii^s 34. 


Cur CoRAUst OF TUB Wenixktk Limkstonk. 



1. CyaOiophyllum articulatum, Wahl, (canpitosum, Sil Syst) 2 C. trunoatum. Linn. 
(<\v.'ifhophyll. ai.intlius Sil Syjit.^; and a single cap, >rith ita marginal di«k-buda attached. 
:i Slrcpluulos vcrniu iiloides, M‘C«y. 4. Omphyma (Cyathoph.) turhinata, Linn., and a 
view of the cup with it^ four hnsnl pits. 5. A longitudiiial sot'tion. (T. Acorvularia an.aiiAs, 
Linn., and a cup, natural size, with four yuung buils. 7. Cystiphyllum Siluricnsc, Lons- 
dale. s, C. oylindricuin, Loiutdalo. 
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phyttum) torbinata, Foss. 34. f. 4., Cystiphyllum Siluriense, f. 7. 
Petrua binl^ Foss. 33. f. 7. and 8., branched or composite ones, Cya- 
thophyllum articulatum (casspitosum) Foss. 34. f. Land C. truncatum, 
f* 2.; and when such compound corals have grown closely together, so 
that the separate corallites or cups press one another into an angular 
form, such masses are produced as Accrvularia ananas, f. 6., and 
Arachnophyllum typus, Foss. 33. f. 6. The latter is now called 
Strombodes Labechii by Milne Edwards and Ilaimc. Among tiicsc 
common species, two arc remarkable for the mode of proi)agation of 
their buds or young corallites. 

In Cyathophyllum truncatum, Linn. (C. dianthus, Sil. Syst) just 
quoted, the young buds take their origin all round the inner edge v.-f 
the parent polype-cup (Foss. 34. f. 2.), and the eight or ten young 
corals thus produced quite overtop, and at length cover over the 
parent, till in their turn they too produce their young clusters, and 
this process is frequently repeated in the upward growth of the 
coral. (See the large figure.) 

Another species, so like the former that in some conditions it might 
easily be mistaken for it, is Acervularia ananas, also described by 
Linnaeus from rocks in Gothland which are now known to be Upper 
Silurian. Wc have represented a single cup (Foss. 34. f. G.) which 
has given birth to four young cones ; but these took their rise, not 
from the margin, but from the centre of the old coral, and in all 
probability killed the parent at once. As a number of these buds 
grow up together, they stunt each other’s growth in a lateral direction, 
and as the process of multiplication is repeated again and again, the 
corals by mutual pressure are forced into an angular form like the 
cells of an honeycomb ; their edges grow together, and the result is a 
compound mass of stars. (See the right-hand figure.) The growth 
and reproduction of corals has of late years been much studied, and 
has been beautifully illustrated by Dana, Milne Edwards, and otlier 
naturalists. 
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There are geveral other cup-ehaped corals, which are frequent in the 
Upper division, and especially in theWenlock limestone ; but they are 
not so characteristic as those just mentioned. Omphyma (Caninia) 
lata, M^Coy ; 0. Murchisoni, Milne £dw. ; Cystiphyllum cylindricum, 
Lonsdale ; C. Grayii, Milne Edw. ; and C. brevilamellatum, M^Coy ; 
Cyathophyllum angustum, SiL Syst. pL 16. f. 9. ; Strephodes trochi- 
forinis, M^Coy ; S. vermiculoides, Foss. 34. f. 3. ; Arachnophyllum 
(Strombodes) difflucus, Milne Edw.; Ptychophyllum patellatum, 
Foss. 33. f. 5.; Clisiophyllum vortex, M*Coy; Goniophyllum 
Flctchcri, M. Edw. ; a four-sided coral, very like one found in the Isle 
of Gothland, Sweden. Some cup -corals also are common to Goth- 
land and Britain, viz. Aulacophyllum mitratum and Cyathophyllum 
Loveni, besides the two species of the latter genus before mentioned*; 
and there are some which extend their range to America. 

The Ludlow rocks, being for the most part mudstones, do not 
often contain many corals ; but in their calcareous portions, one or 


Fossiu 35. 

Upprb Silurian Bryozoa. 



1 . Polypora ? crassa, (Horncra, Sil. Syst.). 2. Fenestella assimilis (Gorgornia, Lonsd.). a 
conimon Wcnlock siioeius. 3. F. Lonsilalci, D’Orb, (F. prisca, Sil. Syst.) 4. F. Milleri, Lonsd. 
5. (■lavu-onomu distiuha, Goldf. G. Ptilodictya lanccolato, Goldf.. a reduced figure of a full 
grown specimen ; a part is figured above it, natural size. 7. is the young state ; the cells are 
lunger in proportion. 

* So many of the Wenlock corals are found in the limestone of Gothland in 
Sweden, that the stratum might have been identified by them alone — Heliolites 
inter stinctus, Favosites alvcolaris, F. Gothlandicus, aiulF. cristatus; Coenites juni- 
))crinii 3 , llaly sites catenulatus, Syringopora fasciculata, Favosites oculata (Al- 
veolites repens) Caninia turbiuata, Ptychophyllum patellatum, Acervularia ananas, 
&c. &o. 
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other oi the sp^ies above described are sure to occur. Professor 
M^Coy has lately added Cyathaxonia Siluriensis from Kendal to the 
scanty list. Stenopora fibrosa, indeed, and Favosites alvcolaris, with 
some few others, seem to have been indifferent to the nature of the 
sediment they lived upon, for they are found throughout the system. 

The Bryozoa, which arc the highest type of corals, or, as some 
naturalists think, distinct from them, are numerous, but not of many 
species, in the upper division. We have already quoted the Ptilo- 
dictya, or feather coral, in tlie Lower Silurian. A large species, P 
lanceolata Foss. 35. f. 6., is abundant in Wcnlock strata (f. 7. is the 
young state of it) ; and P. scalpellum (Eschara, Sil. Syst.) Foss. 36., 
accompanies it : the former occurs also in the Ludlow rocks. Glau- 
conome disticha, f. 5. ; Fenestella Milleri, f. 4. ; and F. subantiqua, 
p. 178. Foss. 10. f. 1,, are common Dudley fossils. We have also 
figured, Foss. 35. f. 2., another common species, F. assimilis (Gorgo- 
nia, Sil. Syst.), and there is a beautiful little cup-shaped Fenestella 
in the Wenlock limestone, F. Lonsdalci, D’Orb., Foss. 35. f. 3., 
formerly referred by Mr. Lonsdale to F. prisca of Goldfuss. Poly- 
pora (Homera) crassa, f. 1., is not so often met with. 


Fos8Z1;3 36 . 


Ptilodictya scalpellum, 
Lonsdale, (Eschara, Sil. 
Syst), natural size. Also a 



portion magnified. It is a 
common species in the 
Wenlock limestone. 


Of Cystideae the forms are rare, but remarkable and characteristic : 


the species in the Upper Silurian being all furnished with what Pro- 
fessor Forbes calls « pectinated rhombs.” Foss. 37. f. 1. has two of 
these curious markings, which arc usually absent in Lower Silurian 
genera. The following species have been observed at Dudley, and are 
seen in the rich collections of Mr. Gray and Mr. Fletcher of that place 
— Pseudocrinites magnificus, fig. 1.; P. quadrifasciatus, f. 2. ; P. bifas- 
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ciatu8» and P. oblongus^ Forbes * ; Apiocystites pentremitoides^ f. 4. ; 
Prunocyfctitcs Fletcheri, f. 3. ; Echinoencrimtcs baccatus, f. 5., and E. 
armatus, f. 6. Mr. Salter has shown^ under figure 6., the curious 5* 
valvcd ovarian opening, and a pair of pectinated rhombs which 
always occur opposite each other on neighbourii^ plates. Ischaditcs 
Konigu, PI. 12.f. 6. may also possibly be an animal of this group. 


Fossils 87. 


CtBTIDE^ of the WENIiOCK LfMFATOKB. 


1. Pscudocrinites magnificus, 
Forbes. 2. P. quadrifosciatus, 
Pearce. 3. Prunocystiiea Flet- 
cheri, Forbes. 4. Apiocystites 



peotremitoides, Forbes. i>- 
Echino-encriuites baccatos, 
Forbes. 6. £. armatus, 
Forbes. 


The last-named genus, Echino-encrinites, but of course with dif- 
ferent species, is found in the Lower Silurian rocks of Russia* In 
Nortli America, the representative of the Wenlock limestone (the 
‘Niagara group’ of New York) contains some characteristic Cysti- 
(lejc, Apiocystites, &c. 

Passing on to the great group of Crinoid animals, which are 
numerous but rarely perfect in our lower division, we find the 
Upper Silurian very rich in forms of this class* Many of these 
arc yet undescribed, and we can only refer at present to those figured 
in our Plates 13. to 15., and to a few other species lately published 
in the works of Austin f, D’Orbigny &c. 

By far the commonest fossil of this class is the Periechocrinus mo- 
niliformis (Actinocrinus, Sil. Syst.) pi. 13. f. 1, 2., whose long neck- 
lace-like stems cover the slabs of Dudley limestone, and sometimes 
attain five feet in length. This and the following species have the 
arms composed of a double row of plates set side by side: — Dimero- 


* Memoirs, Geol. Survey, vol. iL pi. 2. pp. 496, etseq, 
f Austin, Monograph of the Crinoidea, 1844. 

\ Frodr. dc Falaeontol. Univcrsellc, 1849, p. 45, &c. 
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crinites decadactylus, pL 13, £ 5. ; D. icosidactylus^ f. 4., a common 
fossil; three species of the singular gcnus^ EucalyptocrinitCs, Gold- 
fuss (Hypanthocrinus of the Sil. Syst.), which arc found in the 
Dudley limestone ; E. dccoru8> pi. 14. f. 2. ; E. polydactylus^ M‘Coy, 
a very lai*ge species ; and the rare E. granulosus^ Lewis, as yet de- 
tected only at Walsall in Staffordshire ; also Marsupiocrinites cselatus, 
pi. 14. f. 1. Of the last a reduced copy of a perfect specimen is 
given, Foss. 38. f. 1. ; and at f. 3. the same species is drawn without the 
arms, but showing the long proboscis inserted into the shell of a 
mollusk — Acroculia haliotis, better figured in pi. 24. f. 9. 

From the very frequent occurrence of the same shell, tightly em- 
braced by the arms of this crinoid, and from the fact, that the mouth 
of the shelly is always turned downward^ over the proboscis, it is 
inferred, and without much doubt, that it was the habitual food of the 
animal. This has been long observed, by Mr. John Gray of Dudley, 
who has dissected many specimens from the stone to illustrate the 
point. And it has received further confirmation by the naturalists 
of America, Mr. Yaudell and Dr. Shumard having observed the same 
feature in several of the beautiful Silurian crinoids of America. 

Of those species which have but a single row of joints in each arm, 
Cyathocrinus tuberculatus is the most common, occurring of all sizes, 
from that represented, pi. 14. f. 6., to much larger than our f. 5. ; C. 
tesseracontadactylus, (Cyath. simplex, Sil. Syst.) f. 4., and C. Or- 
bignyi, M‘Coy, are rarer forms ; the former is found in Gothland. 
Icthyocrinus ? goniodactylus, pi. 14. f. 3.; I. arthriticus, f. 7., and 
I. capillarls, pi. 15. f. 3., are quite common Dudley fossils. Icthyo- 
crinus pyriformis often grows larger than the form represented in 
pi. 14. f. 8. ; and this species extends its range to North America. 
Actinocrinus (?) retiarius, pi. 14. f. 9., when perfect, has a long stem 
with many auxiliary arras. 

Enallocririus punctatus, which occurs both in England and Sweden, 
is frequently found on Wenlock Edge. 
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GlyptocrinuB (?) expanBus (ActinocrinuB^ Sil. SyBt.) pi. 15. f. 1., 
is perhaps one of the most stately species, conspicuous for the size to 
Y^hich it grows and the numerous plates of which its cup is composed. 

Lastly may be noted a very common Wenlock fossil, Crotalocrinus 
rugosus, whose structure is, perhaps, more remarkable than that 
of any Silurian crinoid. 

Fossils 88. 

Crinoidea op tub Dijolky Limestone. 



1. Marsupiocrinites caslatus. 2. Magnified base of the arms. 3. Proboscis of do. inserted in the 
sliell of Acroculia Ilaliotis. 4. Reduced figure of Crotolocrinus rugosus ; the bag-like cluster of 
arms surmounting the small round pelvis. 5. The latter of its natural size, with the stomach 
plates stripped olV, and showing the base of the many-fingered arms. 6. The fiat stomachal 
surface, showing also the branching of the arms from their bases. 7. A part of the reticulate 
congeries of fingers, each joint being anchylosed to its neighbour on either side. — [J. W. S.] 

In most Encrinites the arms start immediately from the edge of the 
pelvic cup, commencing with a single joint, and soon branching 
into two, three, or four, the subdivision varying in different species. 

But in this wonderful encrinite, the upper edge of the pelvis is 
seen to be surmounted by at least twenty or twenty-five arm-joints, 
instead of the usual five ; and when the specimens have lost all but 
the pelvis and these lower joints, the latter are seen (Foss. 38. f. 5.), 
to have each a perforation in their middle, as in the arm-joints of all 
other crinolds. These multitudinous arms soon divide, and subdivide 
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again and again^ the scvcnil branches lying closc^ side by side, and 
leaving scarcely any free space between them. 

Mr. Salter has [)ointed out to me that each joint gives off from 
either side a small lateral process, f. 7., which unites with that of its 
next neighbour, and this is continued through the whole extent ; so 
that, instead of a star of free and waving arms, there is formed a deep, 
wide funnel, like a wicker basket ; or rather, as the joints are all of 
equal length, and the lateral processes therefore form continuous 
transverse lines, like a piece of the coarsest woven serge, or canvas, 
f. 4. a. This curious funnel of anchylosed arm joints was either 
flexible, or grew in a lobed and puckered form. But, although the 
numerous arms seem to start at once from the pelvis, as said before, 
their real origin is on the ventral surface further inward, see f. 6-» 
where they commence with single joints as in other crinoids, and 
are clothed with short tentacles to their very base. This surface is 
but rarely visible, the usual appearance of the cup being that seen in 
f. 5., and in PL 13, f.3., which are of the natural size. The cup con- 
sists of 1 5 plates. The stem (f. 4. b.) was long ago figured by Parkinson 
in his Organic Remains.* It is made up of close joints, each with a 
row of tubercles, which are perforated, the hole communicating with 
the central canal of the stem. Near the root, these tubercles lengthen 
out into cylindrical tubular processes, which attach the animal 
to shells and corals. The cabinets of my friends, Mr. Fletcher 
and Mr. Gray, furnished the materials to Mr. Salter for the illustra- 
tion of this remarkable fossil. 

Astcriadse or starfish arc not absent : four species, which are here 
figured, being found in the Ludlow rocks of Kendal. The most 
common is Uraster primaevus, Foss. 39. f. 1. Uraster Ruthveni, 
f, 3., and U. hirudo, f. 2., are rarer species. Protaster Sedgwickii, 
f. 4., is believed by Professor Forbes to be closely related to certain 
species of the group of Euryales inhabiting the northern seas ; and 

* “ Turban, or Shropshire Encrinite,” vol. ii. 1*1. 15. f. 5. p. 193. 
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not to the Ophiurae, which it much resembles. And, lastly, there 
is a starfish in the Dudley limestone, named Lepidaster Grayii * by 
the same author, more crinoidal in its aspect than any cxbting species. 

Fossils 39 . 

Ufi*eii Silurian Starfish. 

All from the Upper 
Ludlow Rocks in the 
neiirhbourhfjod of 
Kendal. First found 
by Professor Sedg- 
wick. 

Through the assistance of Mr. Salter, I have dwelt particularly in 
this chapter on a few of the radiate animals, because they present us 
with some new or little known characteristics. The remaining groups, 
Mollusca, Worms, and Crustacea, will not require so much detail. 

Brachiopod shells, though not in such great preponderance as in the 
lower rocks, nor so numerous in species, are yet very abundant. 
There arc fewer Orthidcs, and more of the Tcrebratulae and Spirifers. 
The Pentameri are still present, but mostly of distinct species ; and 
the same may be said of Lingula, of which there are decidedly fewer 
kinds. 

Several characteristic species have been quoted as ranging upwards 
from the lower rocks, such as Orthis elegantula, O. biforata, and 
O. biloba: the first of these being equally abundant in both divisions. 
Strophomcna depressa, and S. pecten; Leptsena transversalis; Atrypa 
marginalis and A. reticularis, are far more abundant here than in the 
lower division ; except in the upper portions of the Caradoc sandstone, 
where they are very plentiful. The same may be said of Spirifer 
plicatellus, (radiatus, Sil. Syst.), pi. 21. f. 2., Rhynconella cuneata, and 
B. borealis. These species have a wide geographical range. In 
chapters 6 and 7. thirty other species are enumerated from the various 

* Mem. Gcol. Surv. Decade iii. PI. 1 . 
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strata of the Upper Silurian rocks^ among which Leptsena trans* 
versalis, Strophomena cuglypha, Spirifer clevatus, S. plicatelluSi and 
Pentomerus galeatus tare most characteristic of the Wenlock strata; 
Rhynconella Wilsoni, R. nucula^ and R. navicula, Orthls lonata, and 
Chonetes lata, chiefly distinguish the Ludlow rocks. 

All the species above enumerated will be found in the plates, — 20 
to 22. There are, however, several others which must be noticed. 
Among the rarer species may be reckoned, — Discina (or Orbiciila) 
Morrisi, andD Verneuilii of Davidson, D. Forbesii (Foss. 40. f. 11.), 
and D. implicata, pi. 20. f. 4. These are Wenlock species of a ge- 
nus existing at the present day, whilst Discina rugata, pi. 20. f. 1,2., 
and D. striata, f. 3., are common Ludlow forms. 

Siphonotreta anglica, Foss. 40. f. 10., is a rare fossil, and of a genus 
characteristic of the Lowest Silurian rocks in Russia.* 


Fossil 40. 

Upper Silurian BnArHioroDA. 



1. Rhynconella nucula. 2. R. Lewisii, Davidson. 3. U. Grayii, Davids. 4. R. Capcwelli 
Davids. 5. R. Bouchardii, Dav. 6. R. liarrandii. Dav. 7, 8. R. Salterii, Dav. 9. Var. of do. 
(R. Baylei, Dav.). 10. Siphonotreta anglica. Morris; a. portion of the surface and spines 
magnified. 11. Orbicula Forbesii, Dav. 


* In addition to the many proofs given in the preceding Chapters, let me offer 
an additional example of the community of certain forms of life throughout the 
Silurian sera, which has been obtiuned even whilst these pages are printing. In 
Russia, the inferior portion of Lower Silurian rocks, is strikingly characterized 
by the presence of a genus of small horny brachiopods — Obolus ; and now, through 
the discrimination of Mr. Davidson, two shells, found in the Wenlock shale, have 
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Spirifer aulcatusi Hisingery is a amall epecies common on Wen- 
lock slabs; Athyris Circes Barrande> a Bohemian fossil, occurs, 
according to that author, with the common A. tumida at Walsall; 
Bhynconella Lewisii, Foss. 40., f. 2., R. Salterii, f. 7., and its va- 
rieties, f. 8, 9., and T. Bouchardii, f. 5., are common Wenlock species ; 
R Barrandii, f. 6., R. Capewellii, f. 4., and R Grayii, f. 3. (a strange 
twisted species), are rare Dudley fossils. R nucula, f. L, is the 
commonest of all the Terebratul® of the Upper Ludlow rock. Im- 
perfect specimens of it are figured in pi. 22. f. 1,2. 

Three Pentamcri only were formerly described from the Upper 
division, viz. P. linguifer, P. galeatus, and P. Knightii (see pi. 21.). 
To these may now be added P. liratus, Foss. 8. p. 88., found in the 
Woolhopc limestone ; and P. lens, ib. f. 1., which may be considered 
as belonging to the very lowest beds of this division, since at May 
Hill, Gloucestershire, the strata contiuning it alternate with bands of 
limestone, which contain abundance of Upper Silurian fossils. 

Several species of Orthis have been already quoted. Chap. 6., as 
very common species in the Wenlock and Dudley limestone. O. 
Bouchardi, Foss. 41. f. 1.; O. Lewisii, Davidson*; O. equivalvii^ 
Davidson, arc rare in the same formation ; and so is O. calligramma, 
adverted to at p. 184., if the shell here figured, Foss. 41. f. 2., be not 
a distinct species (O. Davidsoni), as De Vemeuil supposes. 

Strophomcna antiquata, Foss. 41. f. 8., grows five or six times the 
size of the figure in my original work (see PI. 20. f. 18.). S. funieu- 
lata, Foss. 41. f. 4., and S. imbrex, f. 6, 7., are common Wenlock 

been referred to tbc same genus, viz. O. transversus and O. Davidsoni, Salter. Mr. 
Davidson shows the close approach in structure of the Russian and British species, 
tiioiigh tlie latter is much laiger ; and he remarks, with regard to the Siphonotreta 
anglica above mentioned, ‘*it has also been found in the same beds (Wenlock 
shale, Dudley) with the Obolus, and is of a form scarcely to be distingiushed from 
Ijowcr Silurian species.*" These constantly augmenting data prove that it is quite 
impossible to divide the ** Silurian'* into two natural systems. 

* Bull, dc la Soc. Gcol. de France, 2nd series, t. 5. p. 309, 1848. Thb memoir 
contains figures of all the British Upper Silurian species then known. 
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species; S. corrugata, Portlock, is a beautiful speciis, which has 
been already dlted in the lower division, where it is plentifuL S. pec* 
ten»f. though common both in Upper and Lower Silurian, escaped 
notice when the Silurian System ” was published. S. applanata, 
Salter, is a small species resembling the last, which occurs sparingly 
in both divisions. 

F 088 ILS 41. 

UrP£K Si LUKIAN llKACitlOl'ODS. 



1. Orthis Bouchardi, Davidson. 2. O. calligramma (0. Davidsoni, Dc Vcrn.). 3. Stro 
phomena pecten, Linn. 4. S. funiculata. MHIloy. 5. Interior of do. 6. S. imbivx (Pander 
and Davidson.). 7. Interior of dorsal valve of do. 8. S. antiquata, full {;rown (half natural sixi;). 

Lingula Lcwisli, pi. 20. f. 5., is one of the commonest middle Ludlow 
or Aymestry species ; and L. cornea, pi. 34. f. 2., abounds in the tile- 
stone of the Upper Ludlow. They are both well marked species, and, 
with the small but characteristic L. lata of the Lower Ludlow rock, 
are the only species of the genus yet described from the Upper 
Silurian of Britain. 

The Lamellibranchiatc bivalves, though numerous in species, have 
not yet been fully described. They consist chiefly, as Prof. J Phillips 
has pointed out*, of one or two families closely related, and which 
are represented by the living forms, Mytilus, Area or Nucula, and 
Avicula. The genera Pullastra, Mya, Cypricardia, and Cardium, 
to which several of these were formerly referred, do not aj^pear in 
these early geological times. 

♦ Mem. Geol. Surv., v»d. ii. [>t, I. p. 204. 
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I’tennea (Avicula) is a. most plentiful genus. P. retroflexa^ 
pi. 23. f. 17., is a species subject to great variation, — It has already 
(p. 191.) been quoted from various strata. P. Sowerbyi, f. 15., (Avic. 
reticulata, Sil. Syst) is a characteristic Aymestry species, whilst P. 
lineatula (A. lineata, SiL Syst), f. 16., is very frequent near Ludlow. 
Besides these common species, * Professor M‘Coy has enumerated 
several others, viz., P. Boydi, P. demissa, P. pleuroptera, and P. sub- 
falcata, of Conrad, and P. tenuistriata, Foss. 42. f. 5. The three last 
are, it is believed, also found in Lower Silurian rocks in Wales and 
Westmoreland. Others are Upper Silurian forms only, such as P. 
hians, M^Coy, an Aymestry rock fossil, and P. aspcnila, f. 4., a fossil 
from the Wenlock shale at Builth. A common Wenlock species, 
doubtfully referable to this genus, is the P. planulata, Conrad, fig. 6. 


Fossils 42. 

Upper Sillrfan Laaiellibkaxciiiata. 



There arc some fine large species, which seem more like Avicula, or 
Aviculopccten ; such as A. Danbyi, Foss. 42. fig. 2, 3., and A ampli- 
ata, Phillips, both occurring in the Upper Ludlow rock; whilst Avicula 
niira, Barrandc, a beautiful, reticulated species, is common at Dudley, 
and is identical with one from the Upper Silurian of Bohemia. 

Next in importance are the mytiloid shells, or Modiolopsis, as the 
genus is now called *, which contains several species. Thus M. com- 

• There docs not appear, however, to be any decided character to separate 
these shells from the Modiolaa of our own day. — J. W. S. 
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planatn, pi. 23. f. 1., is an Upper Liullow fossil ; M. Mllsoni, Foss. 13. 
f. 8., is both a Wcnlock and Ludlow species ; and M. plat yphylliis, 
f. 7., is charactcristie of the upponnost Jjudlj)w lads, where it 
occurs with some other forms, now referred by UrofW-or M‘C\>y to liis 
new genus Anodontopsis. quatlratus and M. oralis, Salter, M- 
angustifrons, ISFCoy, he vis, pi. 34. f. 7., and jM. bulla, Foss. 43. 
f. 0., arc species of this kind. Mytilns exasperatns, Phillips, and 
IM. antiqiius, pi. 23. f. 14., arc Wenloek shale iussils, tin; latter 
being common. Mytllus mytilimeris, Foss. 43. f. (>., is alst) plentiful 
in Wenlock shale, (ioniophora cymbiefi>rmis, pi. f. 2., sih ios 
nearly allied to Mytilus, and is one of the most a'Diindant Fj)per 
Ludlow shells. Certain forms, less evidently related ti» this family. 


Fossils 43. 


I'rpER Silurian LAMELLtuRANciiiATA. 


1. Grainmysia cinpu- 
lata. Hiding. 2. G. tri- 
angulata, Salter. 3. 
OrthoDota. angulifera^ 
M‘Coy. 4. 0. — sp (t >. 
eemisulcata, M'Coy.) 



5. Anodontopsi.H hulla, 
MH,!!ov. 6. Mytihis 
Mytiiinn*ri», t’onrail. 
7. M(Mliolop<ii8 platy- 
ph\ !ius gaiter. H. M. 
Nill^oni, lli.sing('r. 


have been icnncd Orthonota by some authors, and Sanguinolitos by 
others. They are thin shells, without hinge teeth, and outwardly 
much resemble -Mya, Panopera, &c., to which they arc not at all 
allied in reality. Orthonota scmisulcata (Modiola, Sil. Syst.) is one 
example from the Ludlow rocks, not here figured ; and a new species, 
(Foss. 43, f. 4.) is one of the most frequent fossils In the tile- 
stones of Westmoreland. Other species referred to this genus in 
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the puMications of the ** Geological Survey”* differ still more 
widely in outward appearance from the Modiola, to which they 
arc nevertheless related. They are abundant in the Ludlow rocks, 
especially O. ainygdalina, pi. 23. f. 6., and its variety, — rctusa, f. 7. 
This >^pccie8 covers the surfaces of the uppermost stratum of the 
Upper Ludlow rock, wherever it is exposed, and with it, more 
rarely, occur O. impressa, f. 4., and O. undata, f. 3. Orthonota 
rotundata (Mya, Sil. Syst.) f. 5., is characteristic of the Aymestry 
rock ; but O. solcnoidcs, f. 9., and O. rigida, f. 8., arc more common 
in the Lower Ludlow. O. angulifera, ^I‘Coy, Foss. 43. f. 3., is an 
ornamented species, rare in the Ludlow rocks of Westmoreland. 

(iraiiimysia, Dc Vcrncuil, is a genus very like the shells last 
mentioned, but easily recognized by its deep furrows on the valves. 
G. triangulata, Foss. 43. f. 2., is a typical tilcstonc fossil, and G. ex- 
trasulcata, Salter, and G. cingulata, Foss. 43. f. 1., arc found with it, 
both in S. Wales and Westmoreland. The latter fossil is equally 
common in other Upper Silurian strata (Wenlock), at Dudley, Usk, 
and near Llandeilo, and is also found in Gothland, Sweden, and Nor- 
way. It appears to have flourished best on sandy ground ; a condition 
apparently most favourable to the Lamellibranchiata in general. 

Cardiola interrupta, pi. 23. f. 12., is perhaps the most abundant 
bivalve in the Wenlock and Ludlow shales. On the continent it 
is also found in Upper Silurian strata, and does not extend its range 
upward into the Devonian rocks. Cardiola fibrosa, fig. 11., is a 
Lower Ludlow fossil, and C. striata (Cardium striatum, Sil. Syst.) 
f. 13., is also to be referred to the same genus (see p. 129.), 
The shells of the families Nucula and Area, in which the hinge 
line is beset with numerous teeth, are very numerous in individuals, 
though of few species, in the Upper Silurian. Nucula Anglica, pi. 23. 
f. 10., N. (Area) primitiva, Phillips, N, Edmondiiformis, M^Coy, and 

* Vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 3fiO. 

Q 2 
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N. (or Ctenodonta*) sulwqiuilis, pi. 9. f. 5., arc Upper hud low wliells; 
most of these, indeed, had their oriniii nuich earlier. N iieula sulcata, 
Hisingev (Mem. G. Siirv. vol. ii.), ranges throughout the rp])er Silu- 
rian. The genus Cuoullclla, distingiiislied by a strong internal ridge, 
contains several Ludlow species. G. antiipia, pi. 34. f. Id., C. Chuv- 
dori, f. 3., and especially C. ovata, f. 17., are eoininon shells in the 
tilcstonc. C. coaretata, Phillips, is found in great i>lent} in the Lud- 
low rocks of Peinhrokeshire, and occurs also in the Wcnioek shale. 

The genus Cleklophorus, which has no teeth in the hinge, is other- 
wise much like Cucullella. C. planulatus, Conrad, is found in Wen- 
lock shale. Lyrodesma ( Actinodonta) cuneata, PhilL, connects these 
Arca-like shells with the Mytiloid or muscle-shaped forms : it is 
found in Wenlock shale, and is figured in the “ Memoirs of the Geol. 
Survey,” vol. ii. 

Lastly, as a representative of the Cardiacerc, we have one small 
species of Pleurorhynchus ; a genus which, as wc have before seen, 
p. 192, commenced existence in the lower division. P. acquicostatus, 
Foss. 42. f. 1., is a miniature example of it, found at AVcnlock and 
Woolhope. In America, much larger species of this genus occur in 
Upper Silurian rocks. 

Laracllibranchlatc shells arc by far more frequently met with in 
the Upper Silurian strata than in the Lower; a fjict indicated long 
ago in the plates of organic remains given in iny former work, and 
which has been confirmed by subsequent observations. Out of 
forty-five species quoted in Professor I^hillips’ memoir hut five or 
six are found in Caradoc sandstone or Llandcilo flags. Professor 
M‘Coy, in his catalogue of the AVoodwardian Museum, enumerates 
eleven species from the Lower Silurian, a formation in which that 
collection is peculiarly rich ; and of the fifty Upper Silurian species 

* Proposed by Mr. Salter, 1851, for the palaeozoic Nucula*, or those of them at 
least which have the ligament external, and no spoon-shaped internal process to 
contain it. 

f Mem. Geol. Surv. vol. 2. pt. 2. 1848. 
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ilescribod by him, as many as twelve are also found in the lower division. 
Col. Poi llock lias also described many Lower Silurian forms of this 
j^roiq) iFi Ireland, liut an inspection of the museum of the Geological 
Survey, and of numerous jirivatc collections, will coni^incc any one 
that tlie larger proportion in species is still on the side of the Upper 
Silurian rocks, whilst the individuals in them arc unquestionably 
more numerous. 

We ought here to notice Professor Phillips’s suggestive remark, 
that the families to which the Silurian (and generally Paheozoic) 
Lamcllibranchiata belong, are just those which occur at the junction, 
so to speak, of the Monomyarian and Dimyarian groups. Mytiloid, 
Nuculoid, and Aviculoid shelb, with few additions, were, therefore, 
the representatives of this order in the Silurian seas. 

Gastcropod mollusca, or univalve shells, are spread thinly through- 
out the Upper Silurian, seldom forming a conspicuous feature. The 
Wcnlock limestone, however, is neither jicor in species nor indivi- 
duals, though several are yet unpublished. Among them Euom- 
{ihalus occupies a marked place; three species especially swarming in 
certain localities, viz., E. discors, pi. 24. f. 12. ; E. rugosus, f. 13. ; 
and E. funatus, pi. 25. f. 3. A species also very like E. centrifugus, 
AVahlcnbcrg, not unfrcquently occurs with them. Euomphalus sculp- 
tus, f. 2., which appears to be only a variety of E. funatus, is found 
as frequently in the Upper Caradoc as in AVenlock rocks. E. alatus, 
is a AVenlock shale species. E. carinatus, pi. 24. f. 11., is more 
characteristic of the Middle Ludlow or Aymestry rock. Of all these 
species, E. funatus is by far the most common, and has the greatest 
vertical range. Its operculum, a concentric one, is now often met 
with, and helps to show the near relation of the genus to Delphinula, 
as above stated (p. 192. note). 

Of the genus Turbo, T. cirrhosus, pi. 24. f. 10., often occurs in the 
Wenlock shale, and the T. Williams!, pL 34. f. 14., together with 
two other species of the genus mentioned in p. 136., are frequent in 
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the Upper Ludlow, especially in the tilcstoncs. Tins la.-t rock is alf^o 
crowded with the Trochus? hclicitcs^pl. 34. f. 12, 13., a shell which 
is referred to that genus with great doubt, and looks more like 
a land-snail outward form. It is probably quite a distinct genus, 
in no way allied to the group in which it now stands. T. caslatulus, 
M'Coy, is a rare species from the Woolhope limestone ; and T. 
(Litorina) undifer, M‘Coy, is a small Aymestiy rock species. 

The Turritella;, Sil. Syst., of the upperm st Ludlow rocks^ have 
been already referred to the genus Holopella, o. 192.; II. obs lota, 
pi. 34. f. 11., H. gregaria, and H. conica, f. 10., being very frc< icnt 
fossils in this stratum in Westmoreland, Shropshire, and S. ales. 
Professor jNPCoy has distinguished another small species, II. gracilior, 
from the Wenlock shale of Llangollen. Loxonema sinuosa, pi. 24. 
f. 3., and L. clegans, M‘Coy, arc Ludlow rock species. I'lic latter 
is a fine shell, two inches long, and is frequent both in the AV'enlock 
and Ludlow' shales. 

Spiral shells with notched apertures, lUeiirotomaria and Sliir- 
chisonia, arc common. Murchisonia corallii, pi. 24. f. 7. ; ]M. articii- 
lata, f. 2. and M. torquata, M‘Coy, arc slender turreted forms in the 
Ludlow rocks. M. cingulata, Hisinger, three inches long, is an Ay- 
mestry shell found also in Gothland. M. Lloydii, pi. 24. f. 5., abounds 
in the middle and lower Ludlow, and is frequent in Wenlock lime- 
stone. Plcurotomaria balteata, Phillips (Mem. Gcol. Surv. vol. ii. pt. i. 
pi. 15.), is another interesting Wenlock form ; and Pleur. undata, jfL 
24. f. 6., is from the Lower Ludlow, where some other large species, 
yet unpublished, arc also found. Acroculia (Nerita) Ilaliotis, pi. 24. 
f. 9. and A. prototypa, f. 8., arc exceedingly abundant, the first 
especially, in Wenlock limestone, and also in the Upper Silurian of 
Bohemia. These mollusks seem to have formed the chief diet of 
the numerous Encrinites of the period, both in England and Ame- 
rica. Natica parva, pi. 25. f. 1.; Cyrtolites lajvis, f. 9., and a few 
others, complete the list of published species, but many .others, lam 
assured by Mr. Salter, remain to be described. 
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One or two I^teropods only have yet been detected, nor do*they 
seem lo be so plentiful as in the lower rocks* Theca Forbesil, Foss. 
21. in chap. 8., and T. anoeps, Salter, are Wenlock shale species. 
Besides these, Conularia seems to be the only British Upper Silurian 
pteropod. The beautiful and variable C. Sowerbyi (C. quadrisulcata* 
var. of my former work), pi. 25. f. 10., is often found in Wenlock 
limestone, and occurs with a rarer species, C. subtilis, Salter, in the 
Ludlow rocks of Westmoreland. 

Bcllerophons are frequent. B. dilatiitus, pL 25. f. 6., b one of the 
largest univalves in the Ludlow and Wenlock rocks. The broad ex- 
panded mouth is often three inches wide, and is sometimes furnished 
with radiating ribs (see the figure), — at other times smooth, Foss. 21. 
in Chap. 8. B. Wenlockensis, pi. 25. f. 7., is very characteristic of 
the strata implied in its name. B. expansus, f. 8., is equally so of the 
U])pcr Ludlow rock. The latter, and B. Murchisonas ? pi. 34. f. 1 9. 
B. carinatus, f. 8., and B. trilobatus, f. 9., generally of small size, 
arc most abundant everywhere in the upper beds of the Ludlow rock* 

Of the Ccphalopods which chiefly typify the Upper Silurian rocks 
much might be said ; though the si>ecies which most abound have al- 
ready been enumerated (see pp. 1 12. 121, 122. 129.). It may, however, 
be noted, that some of these forms are specially characteristic of parti- 
cular strata. Thus, the thin-shelled species of Orthoceras, — O. sub- 


Fossii^ 44. 

UrrsK Silurian Cei’Halopods. 



© 




1. OrthiH'cras filosiim. 2. O. Lndense. Tlicse two species are figured from specimens two 
feet in length. 3. O. subundulatum, Portlock (Crescis Sedgwicki, Forbes). 4. O. pri- 
iiRuvuin, Forbes, 'i'he two latter are usually 8 or 9 inches long. 
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uadiflatunii and O. prima3vum» here iiguredi are the most frequent 
sheila of theWenlock shale; O. annulatuni, pL 26. f. 1., and its 
'variety, fimbriatum, f. 2., is a well-known Wcnlock limestone species; 
O. filosum, pi. 27. f. 1., here 6gurcd (Foss. 44. f. 1.), O. perelcgans, 
pi. 29. f. 5, 6.; and 0. dimidiatum, pi. 28. f. 5., are common Lower Lud- 
low fossils ; 0. Mocktreense, pL 29. f. 2., is a Middle Ludlow or 
Aymestry species; while O. Ludense, Foss. 44. f. 2., and pi. i8. 
f. 1. ; O.angulatum, f. 4. ; O. Ibex, pi. 29. f. 3., aid especially O. »ul- 
latum, f. 1., are frequent Upper Ludlow fonns. 

Orthoceras nummularius, pi. 26. f. 5. ; O. excentricuni, pi. 27. f. ; 
O. canaliculatum, pi. 28. f. 3., are rarer Wenlock s[)ccics ; whilst O. 
distans, pi. 26. f. 4. ; O. subgregarium, pi. 27. f. 2. ; and O. iui- 
bricatu.n, pi. 29. f. 7., are not abundant Ludlow fossils. 

The same distribution is observable in the other genera ; for 
Phragmoceras is principally grouped in the Lower Ludlow while Litu- 
ites ranges throughout. Phragmoceras ventricosuin, pi. 32., which has 
been already mentioned, is frequent atLcintwardine, Shropshire, where 
also the P. (Orthoceras) pyriformc, pi. 30. abounds. P. arcuatuin, 
pi. 31. f. 3., and P. intermedium, pi. 30. f. 4., arc also from this 
stratum. P. nautilcum, jjI. 31. f. 1, 2., and P. compressum, f. 4., are 
found in Wenlock shale, as also are Lituites articulatus, f. 6., and L. 
Biddulphii, f. 5. Lituites giganteus, pi. 33. f. 1, 2, 3., is one of the 
finest fossils from Leintwardinc, and L. tortuosus, of which a frag- 
ment is figured, f. 4., is found in the black nodules of the Wcnlock 
shale near Welshpool, and also at Dudley. 

Orthoceras trachcale, pi. 34. f. 6., and O. (Diploccras ?) semi- 
partituni, f. 5., are very characteristic of the uppermost Ludlow or 
tilcstoncs, and O. bullatum, pi. 29. f. 1., which occurs in the greatest 
abundance with them, must also again be noticed. 

To complete the catalogue of the Upper Silurian fauna, a brief sketch 
must be given of the annulosc animals, sftich as worms and Crustacea, 
and of the very few remains of placoid fish which have been dis- 
covered. 
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Cornulites scrpulariusj see pL 16. f. 3 — 9. is still, as in the 
Lower Silurian, the principal annelid; and though more frequent 
in the Wenlock limestone, it is not rare in the Ludlow rocks. Ten- 
taculites omatus, f. 11., abounds in the Dudley limestone; whilst 
a small species, T. tenuis, pi. 16. f. 12., occurs in the Upper 
Ludlow rock. The place of the latter is sometimes taken by a form 
so like T. annulatus of the lower division, that it may be a variety 
only ; in which case we lose another characteristic fossil for distin- 
guishing the two groups. This Tcntaculite is plentiful, for example, 
in Pembrokeshire, in the sandy Ludlow rocks of Marloes Bay and 
Freshwater. Other annelids (Serpulites, Sil. Syst.) are very common 
in the Ludlow rock. They are flattened tubes, thick at each pro- 
jecting edge, sometimes shelly, and at other times corneous, or almost 
membranous on the sides. Serpulites longissimus, pi. 16. f. 1., of the 
Upper Ludlow rock, which is characteristic of this formation wherever 
found, grows to a length of twenty inches, measured round its 
long spiral curve. S. dispar, Salter, from Kendal, the tube of which 
has remarkably thin sides, is flgured in the late work descriptive of 
the Woodwardian Museum. Trachy derma coriacea and T. squamosa 
of Phillips* arc wrinkled tubes of these creatures, frequent in the Lud- 
low rocks of the original Silurian region. Serpulites curtus, Salter, 
and a few other species, are found in the Wenlock strata. 

The Crustacea, with rare exceptions, are trilobites. They are 
exceedingly abundant, forming in some strata, such as the Wenlock 
limestone, the most conspicuous and characteristic fossils. Many 
forms Iiave been already quoted in the preceding chapters, and 
two woodcuts arc here given, to represent either the principal forms 
not illustrated in the original work, or those now more perfectly 
known. Among the latter we may reckon the elegant and highly 
ornamented Dudley fossils, Encrinurus punctatus, Foss. 46. f. 5. 
and E. variolaris, f. 6. These, which are known by the name 
‘‘ Strawberry-headed” by collectors, are found on every slab of Wen- 
* Muui. G. Surv. 1. c. PI. 4. * 
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lock limestone, but seldom perfect except st Dudley, where numerous 
spedmens ornament the cabinets of Mr. Gray and Mr. Fletcher of 


Fossils 45. 


Upper Siluuias CitirsTAOKA. 


1. Lichas Anglicus, Heyrioh, 
and its h^'postome or labruin. 

2. Colymcne tuberculosa, 
Salter, also with its labruni. 

3. Lichos Burrandii, Fletcher. 



4. Beyrichia tuberculata, KUi- 
den, natural size an<l magni- 
fied. 'I’he other figures are 
reduced to about half si^e. 


that i^liicc. Clieiruru3 biinucronatus^ Foss. 40. f. 4., figiiro4 iroin 
fragnients only in my old work, is found perfect in the same 
collections, and also in the cabinet of tbc Rev. T. T. Lewis. 
Acidaspis Briglitii, f. 8., is now better understood than when for- 
merly described, and no less than five other species of this genus 
are known in the Upper Silurian rocks, of which we figure the head 
of one, f. 9., called A, Barrandii by ]Mr. Fletcher. The common 
Calymene Blumcnbachii, PI. 18. f. 10., is the most prolific of all the 
trpper Silurian trilobites, and is, as before stated, known in the lower 
division of the system ; and C. tuberculosa, which was formerly given 
as a variety of it, is a very plentiful species in the Wcnlock shale, 
PL 18. f. 11., and Foss. 45. f. 2. 

Some forms are here figured which were not published before. 
Sphaercxochus minis, Foss. 46. f. 1., is singularly formed ; the head 
being so inflated as to resemble a ball. This Wcnlock fossil has a very 
general range, being found both in America and Bohemia in Upper 
Silurian rocks. It appears to have existed earlier in Britain than in 
those distant parts, for it is found in the equivalents of the Llandeilo 
flags in Ireland. F our or five species of Lichas (a genus already figured 
in chap. 8.) arc now known in Wcnlock limestone. L. Grayii, 
L. Salteri, L. Barrandii, L. hirsutus, arc all species lately figured 
from the rich collection of Mr. Fletcher (Quart. Gcol. Journ. vol. vi. 
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p. 23.'5.) With them is also represented a small common species, 
the L. (Arges) Anglicus of Beyrich, .Foss* 46. f. 1., of which a very 
imperfect illustration was formerly given in Brongniart’s work. 
The genus is remarkable for the shape of the head and its lobes. 
Phacops Downingias, Foss. 46. f. 3. and pi. 18. f. 2 — ^5., P. caudatus, 
1 ) 1 . 18. f. 1., with its variety, P. longicaudatus, pi. 17. f. 3—6., 
have been already quoted (p. 122.) as very common forms. 


1. Spliicrexochus 
minis 

a coilinl'Up spocinicii. 
•J. (lyphaspis nietja- 
lopS M*Coy. J. Plia- 
laips DowiiiiiKia*, 
initli exteiulofl ami 
foiled -up. 1. Chfini- 
rus liiimicronatus, 
and its hypostomo. 


Fossiii* 40. 


Wknlock Limkhtone Trilobitbs. 



5. Encrinunis punc- 
tatos. and its hypos- 
tome, from a Dudley 
s|>ecimeii. 6. £. va- 
riolaris. 7. Proetus 
latifrons, M'Coy. 
Afidaspis llrightii, 
in part restored. 9. A. 
Barrandii, Fletcher 
and Salter, MSS. 


Proetus Stokcsii, pi. 17. f. 7., and P. latifrons, Foss. 46. f. 7., are also 
far from rare in Wenlock strata. The Bumastus Barriensis (lUsenus 


auct.), Foss. 9. and pi. 17. f. 9 — 11., ranges, as before said, from the 
lowest Wenlock beds to near the top of the Upper Silurian. Two 
species of Homalonotus also have been already quoted, pp. 108, 136. 

Cypliaspis megalops, Foss. 46. f. 2., and a small species, C. pyg- 
nia3us, Salter, are the only species of that genus known in Eng- 
land. The ftirmer began life in the Lower Silurian epoch. Deiphon 
Forbesii, Barrandc, is a rare, globular-headed trilobite, common to 
the Dudley limestone, and its equivalent rock in Bohemia. And 
lastly, there is a species of Bronteus, B. laticauda, Wahlenberg, found 
by my deceased friend, Dr. Lloyd, in the Wenlock limestone. It is 
figured by Professor Phillips under the name of B. signatus (Pal. 
Foss. f. 254.). 

A goodly list of British trilobites of the Upper Silurian rocks 
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has thus been given, though many other interesting forms will pro- 
bably reward research. The small bivalve crustaceans Cytheropsis 
and Beyrichia remain to be noticed. Of the latter genus, the 
Upper Silurian species is B. tuberculata, Foss. 45. f. 4. It is very 
abundant from the base of the Wcnlock shale to the highest 
Ludlow stratum, and is a good index of Upper Silurian rocks, 
tliough found sometimes in the upi)cr division of the Caradoc; (the 
Lower Siluriim fonii, it will be recollected, is B. complicata, Ch. viii. 

p. 201.). 

These bivalve Crustacea, which are of much larger size in the 
Upper Silurian limestones of Sweden, arc, in the opinion of good 
naturalists, probably of the phyllopod tribe, and much more nearly 
allied to living forms than the trilobites that accompany them. So 
dlso are some larger, shrimp-like forms, described by Prof. M‘Coy 
from the Upper Ludlow rock of Kendal. One of these, the Ceratio- 
caris inornatus, is three or four inches long. The earapace, or front 
part only of the body of this species has yet been described ; but in 
all probability, says Mr. Salter, the entire creature was very like the 
fossil figured in Ch. ii. Foss. 3. The same Ceratiocaris, or a closely 
allied species, occurs at Dudley, and portions of the jointed body have 
been found there also. 

Such were also, according to M. de Barrande’s discoveries, those 
curious striated spines, which arc re})resented in pi. 19. f. 1, 2., and 
which have been of late distinguished, by Prof. M‘Coy, from fish 
defences, with which they were formerly confounded. (See Chap. vi. 
p. 137.) That naturalist, indeed, supposed them to be the slender 
pincers of some large crustacean, and has called them Leptocheles 
from this circumstance: — L. leptodactylus and L. Murchisonl, pi. 
19. f. 1., from the Lower Ludlow rock. But M. Barrande having 
found perfect specimens in Bohemia, has indicated, that these long 
pointed spines are the trifid tail of a crustacc;an, something like that of 
the genus Dithyrocaris of the carboniferous rocks. 
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The largest, if not the most highly organised crustacean in the 
Silurian list, is one allied to the living king-crab or Limulus of 
tlie Indian seas. It is Ptcrygotus problematicus, before mentioned. 
Tiie fragments of the carapace, which alone are represented, Plate 19. 
f. 4, 5., were formerly considered by Agassiz to be fish scales*; 
but that author soon afterwards f corrected this statement, and 
assigned the animal to its true place among the Crustacea. A 
gigantic species of the genus will hereafter be spoken of as occurring 
in the Old Red sandstone of Scotland. The dimensions which P. 
problematicus attained are unknown ; but from fragments of the 
pincers lately described by Strickland and Salter it was probably less 
than that of the great fossil, the “ Seraphim ” of the Scottish quarry- 
men, which must have been four feet in length. § Prof. M‘Coy has 
very satisfactorily referred these monsters of their order to the group 
above mentioned, the Xiphosura, of which the large king-crab is the 
modern type. There arc two other Ludlow rock species of smaller 
dimensions probably to be referred to the same group, which, as 
we know, existed, and apparently under forms very like the living 
Liinuli II, in the carboniferous epoch (see Ch. xii.). 

Lastly, in the ascending order of animal life, and in speaking of 
fishes, we find that even in the " bone-bed” of the upper Ludlow rock, 
their remains are very scanty, some of those few which were for- 
merly referred to the class, having been recently removed, as stated 
above, p. 137., to crustaceans. Still there are, in this stratum If, 

* Sil. Syst. p. 606. f Poissons du Vieux Gres llouge, pi. 1. 

J Quart. Geol. Journ. v. viii. p. 386. pi. 21. 

§ Mr. Strickland recently found this fossil in the Upper Caradoc of Malvern. 

II Prcstwich, Geol. Trans., 2d series, vol. v. pi. 41 . 

If In a recent survey of the ^lay Hill district, in Gloucestershire, made whilst 
these pages were passing through the press, Mr. H. E. Strickland and myself, re- 
examining the cutting of the Gloucester and Ross railroad, near Flaxley which 
my friend had already described (Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc. vol. ix. p. 8.), discovered 
two thin bone-beds, each little more than an inch thick, and separated by about 
hficen feet of fossiliicrous Upper Ludlow rock. On the same occasion we 
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true remains of fish^ such as defences of the fins of shark like species, 
with shagreen or skin, jaws and teeth, and other minute fragments 
less easily determinable. 

Onchus tenuistriatus, PI. 35., f. 15—17., and 0. Murchisoni, f. 13. 
14., are true bony fin defences, such as were possessed by many placoid 
fish of the old rocks. Sphagodus, f. 2., is the prickly skin of some such 

animal, and may have belonged (as suggested by M‘Coy) to o; ,c of 
these species. The small cusliion-like bodies, f. 18., called foni.crly 
Thelodus parvidens by Agiissiz, and which occii by myriads ii the 
stratum, often fonning large portions of its thin layers, arc cert; nly 
the granules of the skin, or shagreen, of one or other of tliusc two 
common species. The remarkable jaws and teeth, f. 3. to 8., first 
figured in my former work, and named by Agassiz, Plcctrodiis mirabilis 
and P. (Sclerodus) pustuliferiis (f. 9.) must be regarded still as the jaws 
and anchylosed teeth of some of these small but predaceous fish. Prof. 
iPCoy, however, is inclined to refer these bodies to the order of crusta- 
ceans, an opinion in which Messrs. Sowerby and Salter do not concur. 
Their texture, say they, is solid, bony, and retains in the fossils the 
jet-like lustre which the other bony fragments exhibit. Then, as 
additional evidence of the predaceous habits of these fish, there arc the 
coprolitic bodies (f.21. — 28.), which, by Dr. Front’s analysis, contain 
the due admixture * of phosphate and carbonate of lime, with other 
matters, and retain imbedded in them the various small mollusca and 
crinoids which inhabited the sea bottom in company with the fish. It 
thus appears, that Bcllerophon, Ilolopella, Lingula, Olbicula, and 
Orthis, were all preyed upon by these minute but dominant creatures ; 

observed, that the only remains of small land plants, one of which seemed to be a 
stem, as well as the numerous seeds (“ spore-cascs of Lycopodiacca?,” Dr. Hooker), 
occurred in beds above the uppermost fisli-layer, and therefore at the very top of 
the Ludlow formation^ just beneath the lowest beds of the Old lied^ in which wo 
found a Ccphalaspis ; the two deposits being there conformably juxta-posed. See 
Ch. X. 

• Sil. Syst. pp. 199. 607. 
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and th(; half-digested* shells remain here, as in the coprolites of fish of 
many later formations, to attest the character of their food, and the 
extent of their depredations. 

Fourteen years have now elapsed since I proclmmed that these fishes 
of the Upper Ludlow rock appeared before geologists for the first 
time as the most ancient beings of their class * ; and all the subsequent 
researches in the various parts of the world over which Silurian 
rocks have been found to extend, have failed to add to or modify 
this generalization. In other countries, indeed, besides our own, as 
in America and Bohemia, one <»r two ichthyolites have been dis- 
covered within the pale of the Silurian rocks ; but there, as with 
us, they arc merely found on the outer threshold of the system, and 
very sparingly. AVc may, therefore, fairly regard the Silurian 
83’stcm, on the whole, as representing a long, early period, in which 
no vertebrated animals had been called into existence. 

But here wc must recollect that, when first created, the Onchus of 
the uppermost Silurian rock was a fish of the highest and most 
composite order ; and that it exhibits no symptom whatever of transi- 
tion from a lower to a higher grade of the fimiily, any more than the 
crustaceans, ccphalopods, and other shells of the lowest fossiliferous 
rocks ; all of which offer the same proofs of elaborate organization. 
In short, the first created fish, like the first forms of those other 
orders, was just as marvellously constructed as the last which made 
its appearance, or is now living in our seas. 

In closing, then, this sketch of the first great or Lower Pa- 
laeozoic system of life, as exhibited in the most typical region of 
Britain, it may truly be said, that the geologist who stands on the 
summit of the Silurian rocks of Shropshire and Herefordshire, and 
cjists his eye westward over the mountains of Wales, sees nothing 
but ancient masses in which, though replete with copious animal 
remains of pre-existing shores and deep sea bottoms, no traces of 


Sil. Syst. c.xlv. p. 606. 
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vertcbrata have ever been detected. In looking eastward, on the 
contrary, he has before him hills of red sandstone, the lower strata 
of which immediately overlap the fish beds of the Ludlow rocks, and 
in those he finds that fishes are, on the contrary, the characteristic 
fossils. 

Examining upwards from that first great piscina of antiquity, the 
Old Bed Sandstone or Devonian, which will be considered in the next 
chapter, the geologist has ascertained, that all tlie other superjacent 
and younger strata, whether of primary, secondary, or tertiary ago, 
are more or less characterized by containing ichthyolites. In other 
words, the one or two small fishes whicli wc have just been consider- 
ing, may be viewed as the heralds which announced the close of the 
Silurian a;ra, and the introduction of the numerous other families 
of this class, which thenceforward arc found in sediments of every 
succeeding age. The name Silurian marks, therefore, the first series 
of fossiliferous deposits, throughout the great mass in which no vcrtc- 
brated animals have anywhere been discovered. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE DEVONIAN HOCKS, OU OLD KED SANDSTONE, AS EXHIBITED IN THE 
BIUTISH ISLES. 

Having explored at some length the lowest known burial-places of 
former beings, a shorter consideration only can be devoted to the 
younger races which successively occupied the higher tiers in the 
vast Necropolis of primeval life. 

During the accumulation of nearly all the Silurian deposits, as 
cliaracterized by a certain fauna, the bottom of the sea was, to a very 
wide extent, successively occupied by deposits of dark grey-coloured 
mud. At the close of tliat period a great change occurred in the 
nature and colour of the sediment, over large areas of those ancient 
seas. In and around the Silurian region of Britain, for examjde, 
the grey mud was succeeded by red deposits, for tlic most part 
sandy ; their colour being caused by the diffusion of iron oxides in 
tlicir waters.* These physical changes were accompanied by the 
disappearance of those tenants of the deep, whose records w'e have 
been tracing, and by the creation of other animals suited to the 
altered conditions. 

The passage upwards from the highest strata of the Silurian rocks 
into such red deposits of England and South Wales, has already 
been alluded tof? and illustrated by several diagrams. 

In the lower junction beds, as seen within the Silurian region, 

* See sonic excellent observations on the influence of iron oxides on marine 
life, by Sir II. I)e la licclic, Mem. Gcol. Surv. of Great Britain and Ireland, 
vol. i. p. 51. 

t Pp. 49. 73. 75. 126. 140. &c. 
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it 18 only by the detection of Upper Ludlow fossils in thin beds or 
tilestones^ which are often of reddish colours^ that the limit can be 
defined, so gradual is the mineral transition from the strata of 
the one era into those of the other. Still, the change is on 
the whole well marked ; and nothing can be more in contrast, in 
that region, than tlie overlying yellow and red masses, and the 
underlying grey Silurian rocks. 

Good evidences of this succession are to be seen near Ludlow 
and between that town and the Glee Hills, and thence all along the 
eastern edge of the Upper Silurian rocks in Badnor and Brecon, as 
well as on the west flank of the Malvern and May Hill-, and 
around the valley of Woolhope. But the grandest exhibitions of 
the Old Red Sandstone in England and Wales appear in the escarp- 
ments of the Black Mountain of Herefordshire, and in those of the 
loftiest mountains of South Wales, the Fans of Brecon and Caermar- 
then ; the one 2860, the other 2590, feet above the sea. (See Map.) 

In no other tract of the world which I have visited, is there seen 
such a mass of red rocks (estimated at a thickness of not less than 
8000 to 10,000 feet) so clearly intercalated between the Silurian 
and the carboniferous strata. For, whilst in the fore and middle 
grounds all the rocks are Lower and Upper Silurian, as before 
described (pp. 75, 76.), the distant mountains are entirely composed 
of Old Bed Sandstone (as represented in the highest of the opposite 
diagrams), the observer has only to repair to their southern slopes, 
beyond the line of vision in the sketch, and he will there sec the 
uppermost beds of the red rocks conformably overlaid by the car- 
boniferous limestone of the Great South Welsh coal basin. (See 
lower diagram.) 

Whilst then, the opposite pictorial sketch represents the whole re- 
gion from the Lower Silurian slates to the summit of the Old Red, the 
other diagram, taken from one of the coloured sections of the Silurian 
System, indicates the copious succession of red strata, which arc 
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exposed between the Upper Silurian, a, of the Trewerne Hills, and 
the carboniferous rocks, g, A, t, of the Great South Welsh coal field 
near Abergavenny. 

Consisting of i*cd and green shale and flagstone, b, with some whitish 
sandstone (c) in its lower parts, the central and largest portion of the 
deposit is composed of spotted green and red clays and marls, c/, which 
afford on decomposition the soil of the richest tracts of Brecknock, 
Monmouth, Hereford, a large portion of Salop, and small parts of 
Gloucester and Worcester. These argillaceous beds alternate, indeed, 
with sandstones, occasionally of great thickness. They also contain 
many irregular courses of mottled red and green, earthy limci; tones, 
termed Cornstonc,” and which, usually consisting only of small 
concretionary lumps, expand here and there into large subcrystal- 
line masses, as on the western face of the Brown Clec Hills, Salop. 
The highest member of the series is composed of red and chocolate- 
coloured, fine-grained, micaceous sandstones and flagstones, which, 
after alternations with other mottled marls and cornstoues, pass up- 
wards into pebbly beds and conglomerates, and in that state form the 
encircling underlying edge (y) of the Great South Welsh coal basin. 
These last-mentioned rocks are as well exposed in the lofty escarp- 
ments of the Fans of Caerraarthen and Brecon above alluded to, 
as in the range of hills near Abergavenny on the south bank of the 
river Usk. Similar hard sandstones and conglomerates form in like 
manner a symmetrical girdle to the coal basin of the Forest of 
Dean, Gloucestershire (see Map), where, and in the gorges of the 
Wye, as well as in the adjacent and much larger basin of South 
Wales, they arc everywhere conformably overlaid by the shale and 
limestone which form the base of the carboniferous rocks. In short, 
the above generalized section gives an idea of the prevalent dis- 
tribution of the strata in and around the original Siluria. 

Now, whilst in all that region, the only organic remains whicli 
have been found in this great red and green scries arc fragments oi‘ 
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fossil fishes, we shall presently seei that under mineral conditions to a 
great extent similar, the widely spread Old Red Sandstone of Scot- 
land, which is of like age, has also yielded scarcely any other class 
of animals. This fact is in striking contrast to all that has been said 
of the contiguous and inferior Silurian rocks ; in which no trace of a 
vertebrated creature has been found, except in those highest beds 
which usher into the natural group under consideration, — or the 
earliest known period of vertebrate life. 

In Hercfordsliire and Brecknockshire, as well as in Sliropshire, 
remains of ichthyolites were formerly described as occurring chiefly 
in those strata where calcareous matter is most diffused ; fragments 
and scales being often found in the cornstones, though the best 
specimens have been procured in the finely laminated flagstones 
and marls which arc in the vicinity of such limestone. These fishes, 
none of which were known to geologists, in this region, before the 
publication of my larger work, consist of the genera named by 
Agassiz, Cephalaspis, Onchus, Ptychacanthus, and Holoptychius ; 
figures of which, as taken from the Silurian System,” are given in 
plates 36, 37. Others will presently be noticed in treating of the 
Scottish rocks of similar age. 

The lowest strata of the Old Red, in which I have personally 
observed the remains of the peculiar fish Cephalaspis, is at the western 
slope of the Silurian ridge of May Hill.* In recently examining the 
cuttings of the Ross railroad, nearFlaxley, Mr. 11. E. Strickland f and 
myself detected a fragment of that ichthyolite in the very lowest beds 
of the Old Red, which, containing also certain land plants, there lie 

* See Sil. Syst. VI 36. f. 13. 

t The psisssigc of’ this sliect through the press having been delayed until I re- 
turned from a tour in Germany, I learn with profound grief, upon ray arrival, of 
the laraentublc catastrophe by which, in examining another railroad cutting, my 
ilistinguished friend, Mr. II. E. Strickland, has been taken away from those sciences 
of which he was so ardent a promoter and so great an ornament. The correction 
of these pages by his hand, during my absence, was one of the hist memorials of a 
friendship which 1 truly cherished. Sept. ‘i*i, 1833. — 11. I. M. 
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in apparent oonformity upon the uppermost Ludlow rocks. This 
close superposition of the lowest member of the Old Red Sandstone 
to the fish beds of the Upper Ludlow, each stratum containing 
distinct ichthyolites, is a fact confirmatory of the view of Agassiz, 
that those animals are very exact indicators of the age of rocks. 

When we follow this series of red beds from Caermarthen into 
Pembrokeshire, considerable lithological changes arc seen to occur. 
Though the prevailing colour is still red (the ‘‘red mb” of this 
county), some portions of the rocks consist of dull green and 
yellow fiags or sandstones, and others of hard grey grits, which even 
resemble certain inferior Silurian deposits ; v\ hilst no triu corn- 
stonc or limestone occurs, nor have traces of fossil fishes been there 
detected. \ct, the strata in question occupy precisely the same 
geological horizon as in the tracts of England and Wales previously 
mentioned, and lie just as clearly between the Silurian and carboni- 
ferous rocks, as in the section before given. In fact, no better 
sections of the Old Red Sandstone of Britain, in relation to the rocks 
beneath and above it, can be offered than are exposed around the 
magnificent land-locked bay of Milford Haven. (See Map.) 

We shall presently show the order of succession in vast masses of 
strata of the same age under a different and more slaty aspect on the 
south side of the Bristol Channel in Devonshire, and indicate that, 
with a great increase in calcareous matter, they contain a much 
larger number of imbedded animal remains. 

Let us previously glance at that country, where, preserving 
much of the same mineral chameter as in the parts of England 
just mentioned, the group is more grandly displayed as a red sand- 
stone than in any other part of northern Europe. 

Old Red Sandstone of Scotland , — Dwindling away from its copious 
development in Brecon, Hereford, and Salop, the Old Red Sandstone 
becomes in the north of England, as before stated, little more than a 
single band of coarse conglomerate, which lies unconformably, as a 
small skirting mass between the Silurian and carboniferous deposits 
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of the lake region of Cumberland. This mere fragment of a series 
so copious elsewhere, there reposes on the truncated edges of many 
of the older strata* 

In the South of Scotland where the lower Silurian strata are so 
fully developed and the uppermost Silurian (Ludlow rocks) have not 
been recognized, the great hiatus between the lower rocks and the coal 
fields is also occasionally occupied by old red conglomerates only, 
which range transgressively across the tops of the inclined layers of 
the older Silurian rocks. Now, although in that southernmost por- 
tion of the Scottish region, it may ever be impossible systematically 
to connect the Silurian series with the next superior formation, on 
account of the absence of a large portion of its upper members, more 
close and accurate researches have already been made, which, by 
marking the range of fossils, still more clearly define the upper limits 
of the Old Red Sandstone, and thus exhibit an ascending order into 
strata of sandstone, limestone, and coal, charged with true carboni- 
ferous fossils. This has been shown in Fifeshire, by the Rev. Dr. 
Fleming*, and partially, indeed, on the east coast of the Lothians. 
Hereafter the same upward succession will doubtless be also 
ascertained on the opposite or Ayrshire coast, whence specimens 
of fishes of the species of Holoptychius, which occur in the Old 
Red, have been sent to me.t It is, however, in the North of Scot- 
land that the Old Red Sandstone attains its full development. Yet 
even there it wants the conformable fossiliferous Upper Silurian 
base which has been described in Wales and England. 

I have, however, alluded to indications of the upper member 
of the Silurian rocks that seem to exist in Forfarshire, and par- 
ticularly on the flanks of the Sidlaw Hills, where the grey, Arbroath 
paving-stones repose upon clay slate, and contain forms of the lohstcr- 
like crustacean Pterygotus, which approach very nearly to, if they 

* See Ellin. .Tourn. Nat. Science, vol. 3. 

f By Mr. Alexander McCallum, of Girvan, who found them near the Point of Ayr. 
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arc not identical with a fossil of the uppermost Liull*>w rock/ 'I ho 
general section over a part of that region, given hy Sir Ck Lyell in 
the last edition of his Alaiiual of (Joology, seems to me so indicat ivi* 
of the clay slate which underlies the Ohl l\ed being an e(jui va- 
lent of some Silurian rock, that it is hero repeated. 

S.W. Wliitcnws. nilU. 

ft c h n a a h c tl 

Sr« rTi»N A<’i:os>; rm-: Oi n lli i» oi' Kiii:rAi:'>!iii:r 
a. Clay slfltc. h. <»roy *410111* ami til** with anil n**l<i ^h slri't*. rnMlalnln:: 

riery*;otu^ mill fruit-lik»* lu>iVu‘<. <•. Ih**! *'*n.;lnm*Tat**. d. Ih'il *«.inil 'I'm*. Ih**! ‘li.ili* 

or marl, uiiconforniabic to tlio lowor nvk-*. 

I have further suggested theoretically, that Lower Silurian rocks, 
like those of the South of Scotland, may, in large portions of the 
Highlands, have been converted into the ehloritio and micaceous 
schists. t (See p. 103. anti\) 

Thus, we know that the granitic nuclei of the (Irampians and 
their western prolongations, as well as those of the North Highlands, 
are often enveloped by such apparently metamorphosed, crystalline 
schists, and that around their flanks, flagstones and coarse conglome- 
rates are arranged. In general, the latter form the base of the great 
Scottish system of Old Red Sandstone, which in some parts is di- 
visible into separate, thick bands, and is scon to graduate upwards, 
particularly in Fifeshire, as alx»ve stated, into the lowermost beds of 
the carboniferous system. 

Professor Sedgwick and myself first pointed out the true J general 
features of this vast deposit in the Highlands of Scotland, and 
showed that the flagstones of Caithness, with their numerous ichthyo- 
lites (Diptcri and Diploptcri), formed a part of it. To Air. Hugh 

* Quart. Journ. Gcol. Soc. Lontl. vol. vii. p. 

t Ibid. vol. vii. p. 168.; vol. viii. p. 386. 

I Trans. Gcol. Son. T.ond. N. S., vol. .8. p. ]2r,. wiih map uml so«-lions. Dr. 
Af‘Cullonli had described these roeks as piiinary M.ueblone.H. 
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Miller, however, science is indebted, for expounding the wonderful 
orgiini/;ition of many of the fossil fishes of these deposits, and for 
throwing the clear lights of zoology upon what was formerly a very 
r)hsciir(i page in geological history.* 

The Old lied of the north of Scotland is justly termed by Miller 
“ the frame ” in which the crystalline rocks are set. In other words, 
it is *tho rough mantle which has been thrown over their shoulders 
and sides. That this deposit was of enormous thickness and occupied 
a very long period in its formation, is manifest to every one who 
surveys either the east or west coasts of the Highlands. In the latter 
the deposit is chiefly known as a coarse conglomerate or a hard red 
sandstone, which rests in layers, more or less horizontal, on low and 
gnarled bosses of crystalline gneiss ; out of which and other ancient 
rocks the conglomerate has been formed. 

This view, sketched by the graphic pencil of the late Duchess 
Countess of Sutherland, exhibits the three insulated mountains of 
Suil-vcin, Coul-bcg, and Coul-morc. 

Suil v»'in. CottUheg, 



Mountains of the West Coast op the Hioiii.j\ni>s 
(as sketched from the sea by the Duchess Countess of Sutherland). 

The British ronclcr is, or ought to be, familiar with the “Old Red Sandstone” 
of Miller ; but ns iny volume may fall into the hands of foreigners, perchance 
unacquainted with that work, let me urge them to refer to it, not only as an 
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I have gazed in wonder at thcne mountains from ;i boat off the 
western sliore^ not only as 'proofs of the long period during which 
the boulders, pebbles, and sand were gathered together in former 
seas, but still more as evidences of the enormous subsequent fur- 
rowing out or excavation of the strata which at one period filled up 
such deep intervening depressions to the depth of upwards of two 
thousand feet, and united the more widely separated masses.* f hese 
mountains, which extend their rugged range from Boss into Suther- 
land, may be taken as samples of many similar rocks that occur in 
other parts, of the Highlands ; as the Ord of Caithness, parts of 
Easter Boss flanking Ben Wyvie, the slopes of Mealfourvcny, 
Invemesshire, and the sides of the great valley extending from 
S. W. to N. E., which is occupied by the Caledonian Canal. 

Such conglomerates and sandstones, having often derived their 
red colour from pre-existing granitic rocks in which hcmatitic iron is 
much diffused, are overlaid (and particularly in Caithness) by dark 
grey micaceous flagstones and schists, in which fossil fishes abound ; 
and these again by other sandstones, usually of a lighter red colour 
than those beneath, in which ichthyolites also occur. This succession 
of flagstone and red sandstone is copiously developed in the Orkney 


eloquent and original treatise, but also as singularlj instructive and well calcu- 
lated to incite the general reader to the study of geological science. (See a(ldre.ss 
of Lord John Russell to the Mechanics of Leeds. Public Journals of 1853.) 

* In an able memoir on the former glacial condition of the surface of the High- 
lands, by Mr. Robert Chambers, (Edin. Phil. Jourii. April, 1853) this enormous 
denudation, first described by Dr. Macculloeh in his Western Islands, vol. ii. p. 93., 
is hypothetically referred to the furrowing action of ice and glaciers. Tn this 
volume it is impossible to go into the discussion of that very recent geological 
cause — ice-action, of the effects of which there arc no signs whatever in the 
primary or secondary or even in the older tertiary rocks. Admiring the ability 
and research displayed in the memoir of Mr. R. Chambers, 1 cannot, however, ad- 
mit that this vast denudation of the Western Highlands can have been due to 
any operation of glaciers or icebergs ; though very powerful debacles, due in great 
measure to the melting of ice masses, may have somewhat contributed to the 
final result. 
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Islaniis, and is partially seen in Rosshirc* and Invernesshirc, coun- 
ties in which the lower conglomerates arc most abundant. It was in 
one of the most dislocated and therefore most obscure of those tracts, 
the coast of Cromarty^ that Mr. Hugh Miller detected his remark- 
able nondescript fishes, and, from a few fragments, so admirably as- 
signed to them their peculiar attributes and their proper place in the 
animal kingdom. 

On the south side of the Murray Frith, the mineral succession 
is somewhat varied by the interpolation of large masses of concre- 
tionary, greenish and reddish limestone or cornstone, in which, as 
well as in the conglomerates below,— and in the shale, flagstones and 
sandstones above them, — ichthyolites have been found, and in some 
places very largely.f 

Now, among the fishes which most abound in the lower group, 
whether composed of conglomerate, sandstone, flagstone, schist, or 
clay, with calcareous nodules, or cornstone, one of the most remark- 
able is the Pterichthys, that singular winged fish J, of which a wood- 
cut is here given. 

Fossils, 47. 

Old Bed Sandstone Fish. 



Underside of Pterichthys comutus, Agassiz, from Moraj^shire. 


* See Trans. Geol. Soc. 2d series, vol. iii. p. 125. with map of the High- 
lands. 

t The late Lady Gordon Gumming, of Altyre, was the discoverer of many of these 
ichthyolites, and the exquisite manner in which that lady and her eldest daughter 
sketched and coloured them, is duly recorded in the pages of Agassiz's classic 
work. (See Poissons du Vieux Gres Rouge^ passim,) 

I See the striking description of this ichthyolite by its discoverer, Hugh 
Miller, “ Old Red Sandstone,” p. 46. 
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Another is the Ccphalaspis, A"., which, occiirrinpj, ns I)of«>re st;it«?il, 
in the English Old Red, abounds also in the Scottish rocks of same 
age (see PL 37.). This fish, with its large buckler-shaped head and 
its thin hody^ jointed somewhat like a lobster, is perhaps the most 
remarkable example of a fish of apparently so intermediate a cha- 
racter, that the detached portions of its head when first found were 
supposed to belong to crustaceans.* 

Then, there is the very singularly shaped creature the Coccos- 
teus, Ag. One sgeciesis represented in the present woodcut. 


Fossils, 48. 
Oi.n Rki> Fimi. 



Coocofiteus (Icoiplcn**, m>rnpwh.it rp.vlon-<l.t 


which also through the ingenuity of Hugh Miller was first put 
together from small iletachcd pieces. That author has well said 
it required all the skill of Agassiz to determine that the un- 
couth Coccostcus and the equally uncouth Ptcrichthys, with their 
long articulated tails and tortoisc-likc plates, were hona Jide fishes. 

At the same time, no one could observe even fragments oi‘ many 
other fossils, such as those which were first published by myself from 
the flagstones of Caithness, and not recognize that they are parts 
of fishes. Such, for instance, arc the Diptcrus and Diploptcrus 

* Mr. Miller has requested his readers to compare tlie head of tin; Asa- 
phus (now Phacops) caudatus, a well-known Silurian trilobite, with that of 
Ccphalaspis Lyellii, to illustrate how the two orders of crustatteans and fishes 
seem here to meet, — In the view of persons who have not mastered llie subject. — 
** Old Ued Sandstone,” p. 54. 

f A perfectly restored bead of this fi.sh is given in Mr. Miller’s cloijiiciif 
work, the “Footprints of the Creator,” p. .50. PJdinbiirgli, 18.50. 
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(lci«c-ril)(<l by Cuvier, — auch are the Bubsequently discovered 
f^cnoni, Ostcolepis, Ulyjjtolepis, Cheirolcpis, Diplacanthus *, and 
Cheinicanthus, Agassiz, most of which have several species.! A 
drawing of one of the Caithness fishes is here given. 

F06SILB, 49. 

Old Bed Gaztoid Fisb. 



Diptcrua macrolepidotus, Ag. — from the black echiats of Caithness. 


The upper division of the Scottish Old Red, whether consisting of 
red and mottled marls, and sandstone beneath, or of overlying yellow 
and whitish sandstone, which, as before said, immediately supports 
the coal fields of Fifeshire, is chiefly characterized by fishes of 
the genus Holoptychius — the finest specimen of which ever seen 
is the IT. Nobilissimus, first represented in PI. 2. bis. of the ^ Silurian 
System, ^ now in the British Museum, and named by Agassiz at my 
request after the discoverer, Mr, Noble. 

In short, the Scottish Old Red Sandstone, as a whole, has afforded 
not less than sixty-five genera and species of fishes. Yet with this 
abundance of one class, we have in Scotland no traces of those 
marine inollusca and zoophytes which occur elsewhere, and which, in 

* The vigilant eye of Hugh Miller detected a land plant, probably the 
oldest Conifer ever yet seen, in the lower Old Red at Cromarty, associated with 
scales of the Diplacanthus. Footprints of the Creator,** pp, 197. 199. The sup- 
posed fern (ift., p. 194.) is from Orkney (see ift., p. 254.). 

! These Caithness fishes were first noticed in my memoir on the Brora coal, 
Trans. Gcol. Soc. Lond. N. S. voL ii. p. 314. They were afterwords partially de- 
scribed by Cuvier, and placed in their proper geological position by Professor Sedg- 
wick and myself, Trans. Geol. Soc. Lond., vol. iii. 2d Ser. p. 142, Plates 15, 16,17. 
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some countries^ as will hereafter be shown, are conaningleJ with 
fishes like those of Scotland, in deposits of the same ago. 

Shells, though very scarce, have, however, been found, and were 
indeed alluded to many years ago by Hugh Miller, as certain unde* 
scribed mollusks. The occurrence of better specimens and a mi* 
nuter attention to them has led to the opinion that they had a fresh- 
water origin, and may possibly be considered species of Cyclas. 
Again, the researches of the last two years have brought to light 
a still more remarkable and truer denizen of former lands in the 
small lur-breathing reptile, Telerpeton Elginense, Mantell, of whii h 
a figure is here given. 


Fossius, 50. 

RErriLK OF TIIK rPFEK Ol.D ReD. 



Telerpeton Elginense, Mant. (^Somewhat test than natural she.) 


Now, this the oldest known reptile, was found* in the liglit- 
coloured sandstones of Elgin, on the south side of the Murray Firth 
— strata which were classed by Professor Sedgwick and myself as the 
upper division of the Old Red Sandstone, and as being superior to the 
central flags with many ichthyolites. The same rock occupies a 
similar position in Ross, Caithness, and the Orkney Islands f, and the 

♦ See Mantell’s description of this animal, as found by Mr. P. Duff, of Elgin, 
and brought into notice in reference to the strata and to certain tracks of an animal 
in this sandstone, by Capt. Brickenden, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. viii. p. 97. 
f Trans. Geol. Soc. Lond. vol. iii. 2d Ser. p. 130. 1828. 
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same order of sequence^ as in the mainland, has even been observed in 
the Shetland Isles. Hence it is inferred, that certain land plants * 
recently brought from the sandstone of Lerwick in Shetland, and 
which Dr. Hooker has referred to Calamites of species differing from 
those of the carboniferous rocks, belong to the same formation as 
the small reptile of Elgin and the freshwater shells alluded to. 
Again, in the uppermost old red or Devonian of Ireland, the govern- 
ment surveyors have recently found at Knocktopher, in the county 
of Kilkenny, large freshwater bivalves, and certain species of tree 
ferns differing from any known to botanists in the overlying coal 
formation. In this Irish case there is no more ambiguity than in 
certain Devonian plant-bearing beds, which will be described, in 
Devonshire and other countries. In fact, the Irish strata in question 
rise out from beneath the very lowest strata referred to the carboni- 
ferous system, and besides the plants contain fossil fishes (Coccos- 
tcus), which unquestionably pertain to the Old Ked in Scotland. 
One of these plants, the Cyclopteris Hibernicus, E. Forbes, is 
here figured, as belonging to one of the oldest of the clearly defined 
tree ferns which have been discovered in the crust of the globe. 


Fossil^ 51. 

Old Rkd Sandstone Plant, 



* The plants in question were brought from Lerwick by the Right Hon. H. 
TufTnell, and when presented by him to the Geological Society, I confirmed my 
own views of their position, not only by reference to the work of Dr. Hibbert, but 
by consulting Dr. Traill and the Rev. Dr. A. Fleming, both of whom have visited 
Shetland, and are well acquainted with its rocks. The latter had observed plants 
many years ago in the sandstones of the Shetland Isles. (See Quart. Joum. Geol. 
Soc. Loud. vol. ix. p. 49., and II. Miller, on Plants, antCy p. 253.) 
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Devonian Rocks (the equivalents of the Old Red) in Devon and 

Cornwall — The crystalline and slaty condition of most of the 
stratified deposits in Devon and Cornwall, and their association with 
granitic and eruptive rocks and much metalliferous matter, might 
well induce the earlier geologists to class them as among the very 
oldest deposits of the British Isles. In truth, the south-western 
extremity of England presented app^ently no regular sedimentary 
succession, by which its grey, slaty schists, marble limestones, and 
silicious sandstones could be connected with any one of the British 
deposits the age of which was well ascertained. The establishment 
of the Silurian System, and the proofs it afforded of the entire 
separation of its fossils from those of the Carboniferous era, was 
the first step which led to a right understanding of the age of 
these deposits. The next was the proof obtained by Professor 
Sedgwick and myself, that the culm measures” of Devon were 
truly of the age of the carboniferous limestone, and that they 
graduated downwards into some of the slaty rocks of this region. 
Hence, in the sequel it became manifest, that the rocks now 
under consideration, were the immediate and natural precursors 
of the coal era, and stood therefore in the place of the Old Bed 
Sandstone of other regions. The highly important deduction, how- 
ever, of Mr. Lonsdale, that the fossils of the South Devon lime- 
stones, as collected by Mr. Austen and others, really exhibited a 
character intermediate between those of the Silurian system and of 
the carboniferous limestone, was the most cogent reason which 
induced Professor Sedgwick and myself (after identifying North 
and South Devon) to propose the term Devonian.* The inference 
that the stratified rocks of Devonshire and Cornwall, though of such 
varied composition, are really the equivalents of the Old Red 

* Sec Reports of Brit. Assoc, for the Advancement of Science, 1836. Bristol 
Meeting. Sedgwick and Murchison, Trans. Gcol. Soc. Lond. vol. v. p.633., and 
Phil. Mag. vol. xi. p. 311. Lonsdale, supra* 

S 
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Sandstone in the regions alluded to, has since, indeed, been amply 
supported and extended by the researches of Sir Henry Do la 
Bechc, Professor Phillips, and many other good geologists.* * * § 

The most instructive of the sections published by my colleague 
and myself to illustrate the general structure of Devonshire, is that 
of which the diagram in p. 256. is a compiled reduction, f It is a 
section across North Devon fym the Foreland on the Bristol Chan- 
nel, to the granitic ridge of Dartmoor on the south, and exhibits a 
copious succession of the Devonian rocks between Ijinton and Il- 
fracombe on the north, and Barnstaple on the south ; the whole 
dipping under strata of the carboniferous agej, on the opposite side 
of a wide trough of which, or on the north flank of Dartmoor, the 
Upper Devonian strata again rise to the surface. 

North Devon has thus been selected as affording, on the whole, the 
best type of succession of the rocks to which the name Devonian was 
applied; because it offers a clear ascending section through several 
thousand feet of varied strata, until w-e reach other overlying rocks, 
which arc undeniably the bottom beds of the true carboniferous 
group. 

For, whether we advance to the south of Barnstaple from the 
north, or to the north of Petherwin from the edge of Dartmoor on the 
south (section, p. 256.), we find ourselves in a widc§, overlying trough 
of much softer nature, and in which the slaty character docs not 

* See Report on the Geology of Cornwall, Devon, and W. Somerset, by Dc la 
Ijeehc, 1 8:59, and the Palaeozoic fossils of the same region, by Professor Phillips, 1841. 

I See Trans. Geol. Soc. I^ond. 2nd Ser. vol. v. pi. L. figs. 1. and 2. 

X The coal-field which is bituminous In Monmouth, Glamorgan, and Carmarthen, 
becomes anthracitic in Pembroke. There the stone i^oal, much fractured by dis- 
locations, iliffors from that -of Devon only in being more productive in broken 
culm or stone-coal. 

§ The thickness of these lower carboniferous strata must not be estimated by the 
breadth which they occupy on a geological map : for, owing to countless convolu- 
tions, the very same beds are repeated over and over. The bottom beds only of 
these undulations or small jiortions of each side of the culm trough (j^) arc repre- 
sented in the section. 
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exist. And^ although this overlying series is in mineral aspect 
as much unlike the carboniferous series of most other parts of Bri- 
tain, as the rocks of North Devon are unlike the ordinary Old Red 
Sandstone of Central and North Britain, we have clear proofs, besides 
the analogy with Pembrokeshire before spoken of, that the Posi- 
donomya black limestone, or the calcareous band (in g of the previous 
section), does represent, on a miniature seale, the mountain or car- 
boniferous limestone; that the next series of white grit and sand- 
stone stands in the place of the millstone grit ; and that the over- 
lying courses of stone coal or culm, with many remains of plants, 
are consequently the equivalents of some of the coal-bearing strata 
of other tracts described in the next chapter. 

The objections, therefore, (which have, however, been only very 
partially made) to the view taken by Professor Sedgwick an^myself, 
that the Devonian rocks of the above section arc the true representa- 
tives in time of the vast deposits of Old Red Sandstone of Scotland 
and England, seem to me to be quite untenable. In truth, the long 
period which was occupied in developing those enormously thick 
deposits must have produced elsewhere equivalent accumulations ; and 
the vast scries of North Devon thus occupies precisely the position of 
a succession of strata synchronous to that of the Old Red Sandstone. 
And, as every geologist knows, that the crystalline feature of slaty 
cleavage has been impressed upon these Devonian rocks long after 
their formation, so must he also admit, that the change from the red 
sand and mud of Hereford, Brecknock, and Caermarthen to the red 
and grey mud of Devon, is by no means abrupt, but resembles the 
gradual change shown in Pembroke. Nor, is there any difficulty in 
supposing, how by a less diffusion of iron, and under dissimilar sub- 
marine conditions, the southern portion of the area of the very same 
sea should have less of the red and sandy character than the northern. 

The great eruption of the granite of Dartmoor, which affected both 
the Devonian and carboniferous strata in contact with it, has so 
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usurped the place of the regular deposits in South Devon, that in 
vain do we look, either in that district or in Cornwall, for the same 
clear order as in North Devon. In fact, the derangement in the 
western part of South Devon and the adjacent parts of Cornwall is 
so great, that the Lower Silurian rocks are seen, as already stated, 
to overlie true Devonian rocks!* The metamorphism and mine- 
ralization of some of the schists has indeed been carried to such an 
extent, that they often resemble the oldest primary rocks. 

Still, there arc adequate means of bringing the disjointed and 
occasionally inverted masses of South Devon into comparison with 
the clear order of North Devon. 

This is in great measure accomplished through the fossils t of its 
extensive lower limestones, being much more numerous and better 
preserved than those of like age in North Devon. The lowest lime- 
stones. Tor example, which arc on the parallel of those of Combe 
Martin and Ilfracombe (c of the long section), and rise in great 
masses near Plymouth and Ogwell, ranging at intervals to Newton 
Bushcll and Torquay J, are laden with corals and shells, many species 

* Seeji. 145. and Quart; Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. viii. p.l3. 

t The differences between the mineral succession in North and South Devon, 
on the opposite sides of the great granitic axis of Dartmoor, arc explained by 
Professor Sedgwick and myself, Geol. Trans, vol. v. p. 3. p. 635. 

f One of the finest collections of the S. Devon fossils was made by Mr. U. A. C. 
Austen, whose researches in the field, and whose study of the organic remains, 
have materially contributed to a correct acquaintance with the stratified rocks 
of Devonshire. See Lonsdale, Trans. Geol. Soc. Lond. vol. v.p. 7*21. 

In a recent Memoir on the Palaeozoic rock.s of the Boulonnais (Quart. Journ. 
Geol. Soc. vol. ix. p. 244) ; Mr. Austen classes the l^etherwin and Pilton beds, 
like myself, with the Devonian rocks, whilst he separates the S. Devon limestones 
of Newton and Ogwell from those of Ashburton, Bickerton, and Chudlcigh. If 
in this popular work I retain the older view, and group together the S. Devon 
limestones, I would in no respect detract from the value of such a subdivision. 
My present belief is, indeed, that the lower sandstones, conglomerates, and 
slates (or the a h of the previous section), are truly the equivalents of the 
Lower Khenish or Coblentzian, shelly, greywacke sandstone ; thus completing 
the parallel between the British and llhenish Devonian rocks, and giving to each 
a similar base. In respect to the Upper Devonian division, all foreign geologists 
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of which occur in rocks of the same age in various parts of the con- 
tinent of Europe, and notably in the limestones of the Eifel, the 
Rhenish provinces, and Belgium. Now, many of these fossils are 
quite peculiar ; for whilst they exhibit an intermediary character, 
approaching in the lower beds of this series to those of the Silu- 
rian System, and in the upper strata to those of the Carboniferous era, 
there can be no doubt that on the whole they constitute an inde- 
pendent group. Among the most typical of these peculiar fossils, 
and which, wherever they may be found, mark the strata in which 
they occur as being of Devonian age, are the large mollusks 
Stringocephalus giganteus, Foss. 52. f. 4., the Megalodon cucul- 
latus, f. 2., and Calceola sandalina, f. 1., represented in this woodcut, 
together with Pleurodictyum problematicum, Cyathophyllum caespi- 
tosum, and Murchisonia bilineata, f. 3. 

Fossils, r>* 2 . 

S11KL1.S r)F TiiK LowEn Devonian Limestones. 



1. CAlccola sandalina, Linn. 2. Megalodon cucullatus, Sow. 3. Murchisonia bilineata, Goldt. 
4. Stringocephalus giganteus. Sow. 5. Atrypa desquamata. Sow. 

who classify by organic remains, have placed the Clymenia and Cypridina limestone 
in the Devonian system, and I must therefore entirely dissent from a recent proposal 
of Mr. I). Sharpe, to remove it to the base of the carboniferous rocks. But, if an 
intermediate band like this may in one region present more of a carboniferous 
type than in another, and therefore admit of much liberty in drawing the line 
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All the species of Trilobites, known in the Silurian system, have 
disappeared, and their places are taken by others, of whicli Brontes 
flabellifer, Goldfuss, and Phacops latifrons, Bronn, arc striking 
types. In short, Trilobitcs, which swarmed in the Silurian era, 
are comparatively very scarce in the Devonian ; two or three only 
of the very numerous genera of the former era being known in it. 

Among the mollusca, nearly all the species of Atrypa, Orthis, and 
Spirifer, differ from those of the Silurian era. One or two exceptions 
only occur. Great changes in the proportional number of species in 
such genera also take place, and certain genera which were common in 
the older period arc no longer traceable. Thus, the genus Orthis 
becomes infinitely less abundant, whilst the Spirifer, comparatively 
rare in the older rocks, augments much in number of species, and 
especially in the size of the shell — the large broad winged species 
being singularly characteristic of rocks of this age, and particularly 
in the Lower Devonian of several foreign countries. But no form 
in Britain, is more typical than Atrypa desquamata, Foss. 52, f. 5. 

One shell, however, the Atrypa reticularis, must here be mentioned 
as an exception to the prevalent rule of each great group being cha- 
racterized by distinct forms ; for this hardy species, with which the 
reader became so familiar in the Silurian rocks (see p. 18S), lived 
on to the Devonian era, and is equally common with the last in the 
limestones and shale of Devonshire. 

To return to the section, p. 256. The highest rock which is there 
classed as Devonian, and is, on the whole, a mere upward con- 
tinuation of the slaty series with subordinate inferior sandstone, 

of separiition, I can still less admit the comparison sought to be established by 
the same author, between a few unfossilifcrous beds of red samlstone, shale, and 
conglomerate, which at Pepinster, In Belgium, form a very small portion indeed of 
the series of Devonian rocks, and the enormous deposit of the Old Rod Sand- 
stone of the British Isles, which, without any break, occupies the vast interval 
between the Silurian and Carboniferous Rocks. This point will be further ex- 
plained in describing the Rhenish Devonian Rocks. Sec Sharpe, Quart. Jourii. 
Geol. Soc. vol. ix. p. 23. 
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is occasionally abo calcareous^ presenting thin courses of limestone, 
in which many fossils occur. This is the band of Filton and Barn- 
staple. Now, whilst the lower sandy strata of this divbion, as at 
Marwood and Baggy Point, contmn Dolabra (CucullaBa) Har- 
dingii, Foss. 53. f. 2., and D. trapezium. Sow. ; Bellerophon subglo- 
batus, M^Coy, with casts of Stigmaria and other land plants, — the 
upper or calcareous part is charged with small, true, Devonian 
Trilobites, such as Phacops latifrons, Bronn ; together with Orthis, 
Plcurotomaria, Spiiifcr, Terebratula, and Productus, few of which 
occur in the Carboniferous Rocks. Here again, though with con- 
siderable mineral variations, we see the same upward succession as 
in Scotland and Ireland, and in approaching the summit of what has 
been classed as Devonian or Old Red, we are gradually iRtrodueed to 
the land vegetation of the Carboniferous era. 

This uppermost course of impure Devonian limestone is repre- 
sented on the south side of the great trough of culm or coal mea- 
sures, gy as expressed in the previous section, by the band of 
Petherwin, fy in which a great number of fossils have been found, 
and these clearly identify it with the Upper Devonian of many 
parts of the continent of Europe. Such are the Phacops granulatus, 
Foss. 53. f. 5.; Clymenia linearis, f. 1.; C. lasvigata, Munster; 
Spirifor Verneuili (disjuncta. Sow.), f. 4. &c. 

Fossil^ 53. 

Shells of the Ufpeh Devonian Limrstonf.. 



1 . Olymcnin linearis, MUnst. 2. Dolabra llardingii. Sow. 3. Strophalosia caiierata, Som 
1. Spirifer Ycrueuili, March. 6. Vhacopa granulatus, MUnstcr. 
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This Tipper Devonian of South Britain, which nccupics, in 
my opinion, the same place in the geological scries as thr uppermost 
red sandstones flanking the Silurian region, — the yellow sand- 
stone of Fifeshire with shells and plants, — and the sandstones with 
the Telerpeton in the N. of Scotland — is, I repeat, well exposed in 
the beds of Petherwin, Pilton, and Marwood, N. Devon (/ of the sec- 
tion). In addition to Phacops granulatus, Clymcnite, and other 
fossils, above mentioned, this band is also marked by the presence of 
a minute crustacean, Cypridina serratostriata, Sandb., of which 1 
shall have to speak in treating of the Devonian rocks of Germany. 
The discovery in Britain of this small crustacean was not made until 
after the distinguished palaeontologists, the brothers Sandberger, had 
found it intnyriads occupying the upper schistose and calcareous 
rocks of the Rhine, which Professor Sedgwick and myself had long 
ago shown to pass immediately under the lowest carboniferous de- 
posits, and to be the true equivalents of our rocks of Devonshire. 
The observation of M. F. Sandberger (for it was he who first detected 
this Cypridina in British rock specimens sent to him) has therefore 
been peculiarly valuable, as, through the presence of this minute but 
very characteristic crustacean, we now learn more conclusively, that 
the limits of the Devonian rocks in S. Britain have been cor- 
rectly defined; their equivalents in Germany being similarly so 
distinguished. 

In subsequent chapters we shall sec that analogous divisions of the 
Devonian Rocks are also developed in different parts of Europe, 
and that in the Rhenish provinces especially, a triple division 
may even be preferred. It will further appear, how, in other tracts, 
but more particularly in Russia, the ichthyolites of the Old Red Sand- 
stone of Scotland and the marine mollusca of Devonshire are found 
united in the same strata: thus demonstrating the simultaneous 
accumulation of deposits, which, although they differ considerably in 
mineral aspect, occupy precisely the same place in the scries of 
deposits. 
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111 having previously alluded to a shell found in a given tract of 
the Old lied of Scotland, and to others in the S. of Ireland, as being 
of frcwsh-water origin, we must, however, only consider them as ex- 
ceptions to the general character of deposits which are essentially 
marine in other parts of the world. It is, in fact, chiefly the upper 
member of the series, which affords evidence of the spoils of the 
adjacent land having been swept into estuaries and seas. 

In quitting this brief consideration of the highly diversified and 
important group of the Devonian or Old Red rocks of the British 
Isles, it must not be forgotten, that whilst some of its lowest members 
have rarely afforded traces of land plants, its uppermost members in 
Ireland, as in Devonsliire and Shetland, contain a greater number, 
including tree ferns and calamites. We must equally remember, 
that the latter plants are associated, in Scotland and Ireland, with 
ichthyolites of the Devonian epoch, and occur in strata which rise 
out from beneath the lowest beds of the carboniferous rocks. Nay, 
more, it is in strata of this age that we also first meet with that 
assemblage of natural products which might be expected ; for the 
most ancient fresh-water shells and the oldest air-breathing reptile 
which have been discovered, are the legitimate associates of this early 
land vegetation. 

Certain terrestrial plants of this period will be afterwards adverted 
to as occurring in Germany. In fact, the uppermost member of 
the Devonian and the lowest division of the Carboniferous are 
sometimes so linked together, that where the carboniferous lime- 
stone is wanting, it is no easy matter to draw any positive line of 
separation between these groups. Such results must, indeed, have 
invariably followed from the ordinary operation of natural causes, 
wherever great subaqueous deposits were quietly and successively 
accumulated. 

In terminating this chapter the reader must be reminded, that 
although there is no Upper Silurian in the south-western extremity 
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of England, Lower Silurian strata have been adverted to, as ranging 
along a few of the southern headlands of Cornwall, and as being at 
once Bonked by Devonian strata (p. 144. )• In subsectuent chapters it 
will be shown, how Lower Silurian rocks are similarly followed by 
Devonian formations over very large portions of the continent of 
Europe, to the almost entire exclusion of the Upper Silurian. 


My friend, the llev. John Fleming, D.D., to one of whoso original papers 
on the organic remains of the Old Red Sandstone 1 have alreatly referrtMl, has 
recently assured me, that the fruit-like body found in Fifeshire and in the Arbroath 
paving-stones of Forfarshire, (sec p. 247.) is unquestlonal ly a vegotablo, joul 
cannot be classed as the egg of a inollusk, as suggested by Lycll, or as tiic egg oi’ a 
batrachian, as more recently proposed byMantcll. The figure which Dr. Fleming 
gave in the year 1831, Edin. Journal of NAt. Science, vol. 3, pi. 2. fig. fi., is in 
itself pretty good evidence in favour of his opinion, that it is an aggregate fruit. 
Since then he has examined both the upper and under surfaces, and has (piite 
satisfied himself that it is a receptacle, aud that the round bodies covering it are 
carpels or fruits. In the above-mentioned Memoir, Dr. Fleming first pointed out 
certain terrestrial and freshwater conditions of the Upper Old Red Saiulsione of 
Scotland. 
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CHAPTER XL 

CARBONIFEROUS ROCKS. 

(SllKAT PRIMEVAL FLORA THE SOURCE OF THE OLD COAL DEPOSITS. — GENERAL 
VIEW OF THESE DEPOSITS AND THEIR ORGANIC REMAINS IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 

Ascending in the scale of deposirs, we have now reached another 
grand accumulation of strata, which is not only replete with many 
types of animal life peculiar to it and unknown in antecedent pe- 
riods, but specially characterized by the earliest abundant remains 
of a terrestrial vegetation. For, the reader will remember, that 
there arc no traces of land plants in the great mass of the Silurian 
rocks ; and that it is only where their U}>perm08t strata unite with 
the Devonian, that certain traces of land plants have been sparingly 
detected. Even in the Devonian rocks such plants, as before stated, 
are rare, and only begin to prevail as we pass upwards and arc sur- 
rounded by the spoils of this first great woody era. 

Now, as these primeval plants were the substances out of which 
the great mass of the mineral termed coal has been formed (all natu- 
ralists and chemists admitting the fact) ; so, for the first time in mount- 
ing up from the basement rocks, do we meet with those copious accu- 
mulations of that mineral in conjunction with the impressions and 
casts in stone of the numerous plants out of which it has been formed. 
Some idea of the characters of the rank, luxuriant vegetation which 
must in this age, have overspread very wide areas of land, from 
polar to nearly equatorial latitudes, may be formed by inspecting the 
annexed woodcut, in which an ideal representation is given of a por- 
tion of the earth’s surface, as clothed with plants, the fragments of 
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which bespeak the presence of rich, vascular cryptogamia, whose 
fossilized stems and leaves are frequently to be detected even w the 



Ideal View of the Vegetation of the CAuiioNiFhKoi:^ 


coal itself. In the standard work of Bronn, von IVIcycr, and G op- 
pert, which gives the most complete, general tabular view of ancient 
nature hitherto published*, Professor Goppert estimates the total 
number of known species of fossil plants of what is here considered 
the carboniferous aera as 934, which arc thus distributed ; — 

Cellulares, including the Fungi, Alg;e, &c., 19. 

VasculareSy 915; of which 772 are cryptogamous 
PLANTiE 934. plants, or Ferns, Calamitcs, Astcrophyllitcs, &c. ; 

and 94 are dicotyledonous plants, such as Cycads, 
Conifers, and Club-mosses. 

The result, arrived at by this fossil botanist, agrees generally witli 
that of his precursor in this line of inquiry, M. Adolphe Brongniart, 
who first gave to the world a general and philosophical view of the 
distribution of former vegetation. On his part M. Goppert has not 


* Bronn’s Geschiclitc d«r !Natur, vol. iii. part 2. The so called “Transition” 
plants of Goppert are included in this list ; because it has been ascertained, that 
nearly all of them occur in strata which, formerly viewed as ancient “ grauwacke^* 
are now known to be of no higher antiquity than the lower division of the carboni- 
ferous rocks. 
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only added considerably to the number of species, but also to the 
number of 'dicotyledonous or forest trees. 

Both, however, of these eminent men, as well as many other 
botanists are agreed in the opinion, that as the great mass of the 
plants belong to the vascular, cryptogamic class, the conditions of 
climate under which such vegetables grew in very various latitudes, 
is a phenomenon per se, and especially characteristic of that period 
which geologists call Carboniferous.” These plants, marking, as 
above stated, the earliest great vegetable period, are, in fact, as 
decisive of tl.e Carboniferous as the great abundance of Trilobites 
and Graptolites is of the Silurian era. But, whilst the earlier sys- 
tem is marked only by its submarine contents, the carboniferous 
deposits owe their chief features to the actual presence or contiguity 
of lands covered with a peculiar vegetation, which, disappearing with 
the younger primeval strata, was never afterwards reproduced upon 
the eartli. For, no one of the floras of subsequent geological periods 
possessed those characteristic features of rank, gigantic cryptogamia, 
indicative of an intcr-tropicnl climate, which so prominently marked 
the vegetation of the epoch which geologists term the Carboniferous. 

In most of their lithological characters the successive strata of the 
Carboniferous rocks do not differ essentially from many which have 
preceded them. Like tlie Silurian and Devonian, they contain beds 
of shale, sandstone, pebbles or conglomerate, and limestone, though 
they seldom exhibit a true slaty cleavage.* But, when examined 
more closely, they vary considerably in their nature and contents in 
different parts of the world. In subsequent chapters a few allusions 
will be made to these variations in other countries ; but for the pre- 
sent we will only take a cursory view of some of their features in 
Britain. 

In the region represented in the map annexed to this work the Car- 

* In parts of France the carboniferous rocks are very crystalline and slaty, as I 
Lave shown in a memoir on the environs of Vichy. Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc. 
Lond., vol. vii. p. 14. 
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bonifcrous rocks are most fully developetl in the great South Welsh 
basin of Glamorgan, Caermarthcn and Monmouth, where an ascend- 
ing order from the summit of the Old lied Sandstone, through 
Umestonc, shale, sandstone and grits, upwards into an enormously 
thick coal field, is clearly exhibited in lofty escarpments, ])articularly 
around the northern, eastern, and western edges of that gnind 
basin. (See lower section, p. 243.) The same succession, though 
on a smaller scale, is seen around the smaller basin of the Forest 
of Dean, and again, with certain mineral variations, in the county of 
Pembroke. 

Towards the north, however, the calcareous and lower members of 
the series are more developed, than in South Wales, as observed in the 
Oswestry coal field, and in Shropshire and Flintshire. This expan- 
sion of the inferior strata of the system towards the north, becomes 
still more striking in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and Northumberland. 

In some of the coal tracts within or adjacent to the Silurian region, 
as at Dudley and Wolverhampton, the true base of the group, or the 
carboniferous limestone, is wanting ; the productive fields being there 
seen to repose at once on Silurian rocks (sec woodcut, p. 465.). In 
those districts, however, and along the banks of the Severn, good 
evidences are obtained of the relations of the coal strata to the over- 
lying red deposits now termed Permian, and of which hereafter. 

When viewed, therefore, as a whole, and i/i the region of the 
coloured map, the Carboniferous group (5 to g) may be stated to lie 
between the Old lied a, and the Permian rocks h, thus : — 


GeXKKAL liErJVTIOXS OF THE CAKHONIFEROrS IJufKS IN THE CENTRAL ASH SOUTHERN 
1‘AUTS of KNf;il.ANl>. 



a. Upper hftils of the Old Kp/ 1 Sandstorif (Dfjvnnian). A. Limestone shale. c. Carboniferous 
limestone. J. MilJstorie e. Coal ;iiid ironstone. / Main eoal lields. f/. Upper coal 
with a iKJCuliar limestone, /i. lied sandstone (bjise of rermian rocks). 
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As on this occasion it is impracticable to attempt to treat in 
detail of the various aspects of these carboniferous deposits, strictly 
BO called, in different British districts, a very slight sketch only of 
some of their striking peculiarities can be attempted. 

Separated from the upper band of the Old Red Sandstone by 
beds of dark and party-coloured shale (i of the section), the lime- 
stone (known as the mountain limestone of geologists c,) is the 
dominant rock of the lower division. The massive nature of these 
.calcareous rocks and their vast development in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, 
and Northumberland, are well known to geologists. Even within the 
region of my original Silurian map, this limestone when traced along 
the rim of the great South Wales coal field, or from Caermarthen into 
Pembrokeshire, is seen to be there exhibited continuously, in bold 
coast clifts, particularly in the promontory of Stackpole, where it is 
much contorted, as in these two sketches. The first of them 
rc])rcscnt8 the contortions of the rocks, with their numerous clefts 



Stackpolb Cliffs of Cauboniff.rous Limestone. 
Sketclied by Lady ]\[urchison. From Sil. Syst. p. 382. 


and caverns, as seen from Bull Slaughter Bay. The next is a view 
of one of the detached folds of the same limestone, known as Stack- 
pole Rock. 'I'hougli these cliffs seldom exceed 150 feet in height, 
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yet, being precipitous and abrupt, they present a very rugged, wild, 
and picturesque barrier to the sea. 



Stackpolk Koc k.* 

Sketched by Lady ^lurcliison. From Sil. Syst. p. 370. 


Whilst the carboniferous limestone is separated, as before stated, 
from the Devonian, or Old Red, by shales (which in Pembrokeshire 
are in parts both sandy and calcareous), it is there, as in most other 
districts of England, surmounted by light-coloured sandstones of con- 
siderable thickness, which are known under the name of millstone 
grit. The following section of the general succession of the strata in 
Pembrokeshire exhibits, at one view, the whole order from the Silu- 
rian rocks up to the productive coal above the millstone grit. 


Gknkual Okdek in Femiuiokesiuke. 



e d c n « 

Coal or Millstone Carb. Old Kcd Sanjlstonc. Silurian, 

culm. grit. limest. 


• These striking clilTs are tlie property of my esteemed friend the Earl of 
Cawdor, whose cliief residence, Stackpole Court, is situated on the carboniferous 
limestone, and whose other rosidonce, in Wales, Golden Grove, is on the Llandeilo 
formation of the Lower Silurian rocks, (sec distant edifice, sketch, p. 69.). 
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To pass, however, from a diagram of the general order to a natural 
section, the English student may examine with ease and in a small 
compass the Carboniferous series from its base upwards to the produc- 
tive coal inclusive, on the south-east slope of the Titterstone Clec Hill 
in Shropshire.* Ascending from a depression in the Old Red Sandstone 
near Clcobury to the eastern summit of that hill, he will pass suc- 
cessively over the three divisions of limestone and shale, millstone 
grit, and productive coal ; the whole being capped by basalt, which 
is seen to have been erupted through the entire series, and to have 
overflowed on the top of the hill. 


Section across the Cornrrook Coal Basin ok the Clee Hills. 


(From Sil. 8yst., p. ll.S. pi. 30. f. fi.) 



a. Upper beds of Old Red or Devonian. A Carboniferous limestone and shale, r. Millstone grit. 
d. Coal measures. * Fruptive basalt, which has risen through and overflowed the coal. 


Tlie lower Carboniferous members, or the shale, limestone, and grit 
(h, c), are, however, of comparatively small dimensions in and around 
the Silurian region, when compared with their representatives in 
Derbyshire and the north of England. In that territory, particu- 
larly in the west of Yorkshire and Lancashire, they swell out into 
a vastly thicker series. In ascending order those strata consist of the 
great scar limestone, estimated to vary in thickness from 500 to 
1,000 feet; and that mass is followed, in the west of Yorkshire, by 
considerable alternations of shale and limestone, considered by Pro- 

* Any one who is desirous of understanding the peculiarities of this coal-ficid 
may refer to the “Silurian System,” p. 113., where the proofs of the existence of 
a vertical mass of basalt (*) rising up through the strata are explained, as well as 
Uie extraction of coal by shafts from beneath Uie overlying table of basalt. 


T 
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fessor riullips to be ubout 1,000 icvi thick ; while tlie whole i.s sur- 
mounted by 800 feet of millstone grit.* 

Again, besides its grand protrusions of basalt and greenstone, the 
bold coast of Northumberland and South Berwickshire exhibits these 
lower carboniferous limestones opening out into ditferent courses and 
interlaced by copious masses of schist and several coal scams. One of 
the calcareous bands, near to the centre of the group, is especially 
characterized by Posidonomya Becheri (Broun), a shell which 
marks the thin courses of black or culm limestone in Devonshire. 
This fossil, which is also of frequent occurrence in the schists and 
‘ kicscl-schiofor’ of the Khenish provinces of Prussia, both with and 
without limestone, is therefore a good type of the lower carboniicrous 
jigc; though in tracts where the limestones expand, it occurs in 
one of their upper bands. It was by such [)roofs, and by the relations 
of the strata, that Professor Sedgwick and myself >howed, that the 
Bhenish schists with Posidonoinyje were the exact etpiivahnts of 
the British carboniferous or culm limestone of Devon, and thjit 
the sandstones which overlie them (the Shingere (i ran wacko,’ or 
* Flbtz-lchrer ^Sandstein’ of the Germans), are the representatives 
of the British millstone grit.t It is in this lower division of the 
Carboniferous rooks, as composed of schists, and some limestones with 
Product! and other fossils, and a great underlying sandy series, tliat 
the chief Scottish coal-fields are developed. They arc truly a con- 
tinuation of those beds of North Northumberland, which extending 
into Berwickshire, seem there to graduate downwards into the Old 
Ked Sandstone. 

Having alluded to the convolutions of the Pembrokeshire lime- 
etone, it is right to explain, that the violence of the iiiovejiients wliich 

* See the Alemoirs of I’rofessor Sc<l;^wlck, “ On the General Structure of the 
Cumbrian Mountains,” and “ On the Carhoniferoiis Chain from IVnyglumt to 
Kirkby Stephen.” (Tran.s. Gcol. Soe. J^ond. N. S., vol. iv. pp. 47. at saq . ; also 
Phillips, Geology of Yorksliire, vol. ii.) 

I See Trans. Gcol. Son. London, N. S., vol. vi. p. 228. p,t acq. 
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pro(lur(*d them, affected likewise most remarkably all the Carboni- 
ferous rocks of that region, and particularly tlic coal. Thus the coal 
which is there nearly all in the state of stone-coal, culm* or 
anthracite, has been for the most part shivered into small fragments, 
and is frequently accumulated in small troughs or hollows, the 
* slashes ’ of the miners. Of the great lateral pressure and violent 
fractures to which the strata have been subjected, the following 
woodcut may convey some idea. 

Slash of Culm. 

(From Sil. Syst., p. 377.) 


6 



a. Contorted culm strata with htonc coal. 6. Fault, r. Slash of finely triturated culm between 
violently contorted strata, and probably upon a great line of fracture. 

These grctit disturbances were produced after the accumulation 
and solidification of the deposits under consideration. 

Lower Carhojtiferous Rocks in Ireland, — There is, perhaps, no 
country of the same size in which the carboniferous rocks are so 
widely extended and at the same time so little productive of coal as 
Ireland. This is doubtless in some measure due to the fact, that by 
far the greater portion of the Irish Carboniferous series of strata 
pertain to those lower divisions, which, though very rich in coal 
in Scotland, exhibit little or none of it in those parts of England 
which lie in the same latitudes as the mass of the Irish rocks of 

* The variations in mineral character of the anthracitic or culm trough 
of North Devon, which was doubtless at one time a mere extension of the 
rembrokeshire strata of the same age, have been partially adverted to in the 
previous chapter. (Sec p. 2b0, and .section, p. 25G.) One thin course of black 
limestone with ro.sidonomya? is there the true representative of the great mas- 
sive calcareous cliffs of the opfiosite coast of I’enibroke, and of the diversified 
North Dritish Scries ; so much for great mineral changes of the same rocks in 
our own isles ! (See pp. 256. et seq.^ and 271. ct seq.) 
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this age* The great overlying and productive coal-fields of h]ngland, 
therefore, cither never existed in Ireland, or have been removed by 
denudation. Exclusive of the strata which arc to be separated as 
being of Devonian ngc (see p. the ^yellow sandstone’ of 

Griffith, so defined where, it is inter-stratified with courses of lime- 
stone and sliale with Carboniferous fossils, is the oldest member of 
the system. This is follo>ved by shale or schist, which assumes a 
slaty aspect, particularly in the Cork district, and alternates with 
other courses of limestone. The middle portion of the system is 
composed of the great lower limestone, followed by the dark grey, 
earthy limestone, known under the name of ‘ Calp,’ whilst the 
‘Dpper Limestone* of the midland and southern districts of Ireland 
is covered by the ‘ ^lillstone Grit.’ 

This great succession of limestones and shales, the latter occasion- 
ally affected by a slaty cleavage, is seldom, indeed, seen in one clear 
and consecutive section, but undulating over very wddc areas, is 
usually much obscured by gravel, shingle, and clay. AVlien, how- 
ever, the limestones form natural escarpments, as, for example, on 
the south bank of Lough Erne, and in the hills near Florence 
Court to the south of Enniskillen, where they exhibit a splendid 
succession and numerous fossils, including large Producti in the 
lower and PosidonomyaJ in the higher strata, they contain no seams 
of coal worthy of notice. In the Cork district, indeed, (where 
the lower schists are so slaty and crystalline, that they might be 
mistaken for much older rocks,) some coal has been found ; but the 
quantity and value of it arc little known. 

The limestone series of Ireland is proved to be of exclusively 
marine origin, from the multitude of well-preserved fossils it con- 
tains ; and of these Mr. Griffith (with the assistance of Professor 
M‘Coy) has already prepared a list of about 500 species *, a consider- 

* A Synopsis of the .ChjiruclerR of the Carboniferous Limestone I'ossils of 
Ireland, 1844 
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able number of which are stated to be identical with those of the 
underlying and Devonian rocks, but altogether different from those 
of the Silurian system. These lower members of the system, which, 
unluckily for Ireland, constitute^ as before stated, by far tlie larger 
l^ortion of all that is called carboniferous, are surmounted (but very 
partially) by grits and sandstones, in which, at three or four localities 
(Kilkenny in the south, and Bally castle, Dungannon, and Coal Island 
in the north), a few thin beds of coal are situated ; but as they have 
as yet proved to be of comparatively slight value, and have no special 
bearing on the object of this work, I forbear to say more respecting 
tlicm.* 

Overlying productive CoaUJields . — The lower Carboniferous series 
hitherto spoken of, or the shale, limestone and millstone grit, is all 
over Europe and North America essentially of marine origin. It has, 
indeed, affinities to the upper portion of the underlying Devonian 
rocks, into which it graduates. It is, however, distinguished from 
them by its chief animal remains, including many remarkable fishes ; 
and, above all, by the intermixture of terrestrial plants in an infinitely 
greater quantity than are known in the preceding epoch. With 
the repeated evidences of thin seams of coal being intercalated with 
bands of limestone of exclusively marine or estuary character, it is 
indeed a fiiir inference, that the vegetables (often in great matted 
bodies) out of wliich such lower coal was formed, were transported 
from the mouths of great rivers, or broke away from the shores of 
broad jungles, into the adjacent waters, and so together were asso- 
ciated with marine remains. 

* I must not, however, omit to do justice to a recent spirited endeavour of the 
Manpiis of DownshiTO, who, discovering a fine mass of rock-salt and gypsum on 
his estates near Carrickfergus, sunk a shaft through it, which, when I visited the 
spot in 185*2, had traversed a considerable thickness of the New lied forma- 
tion ,* it being expected that coal in a good and unbroken state might be foiind 
underlying this, the only extensive mass of New Red Sandstone which had thou 
been found in Ireland. 
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Wlion, liowever, we exiiiniiu' the nature of the ^reat overlying 
coal strata, particularly those of Knglaiul, another onlor «»!* tliingH is 
opened out to us. 

In most of these, whether in the South AVelsh basin, or the 
northern and Durham fields, we lose all traces of marine life, and 
ean recognize only huge accumulations of terrestrial, lacustrine or 
fluviatile origin. Thus in South Wales, where the coal measurcH arc 
estimated to attain the great thickness of 12,000 feet, and one hundred 
coal beds arc intercalated at various levels, we have undeniable evi- 
dence of successive terrestrial conditions — each of tin se coal-seams 
having imraodiatcly beneath it a band of sandy slnilc, called under- 
clay, and abounding in Stigmaria, or the t'oots of Sigillaria, one of the 
plants out of which coal has been generated. For this important 
fact, science is chiefly indebted to iVIr. Logan, who demonstrated that 
the under-clay of the miner wius the real soil of a primeval marsh 
or jungle. (See also IVIaininatt’s Cicological Faets, &e. 18.‘54, p. 73.) 

The diagram in the beginning of this Cha])ter is inteniled to 
convey a general idea of the nature of the wet and swampy tracts 
in which the vegetation of this period flourished. 

The comparative rarity of true dicotyledons or forest trees in 
this flora, is as remarkable as the extraordinary uniformity in the 
families of plants of which it was composed. These consisted chiefly, 
as before said, of Lepidodendra, Eqiiisctaceaj, Astcrophyllites, and 
Sigillariffi, with some curious extinct pine-trees, a few of which 
resembled the living Araucaria of Xorfolk Island. As many of these 
are found in the roof of the coal, and sometimes even in the coal 
itself*, there can remain but little doubt, that, in most of these cases, 

* Few persons, who are attentive observers of the contents of their cellars, will 
have failcil to delect the forms of ])lants in tlie coal itself. Gi)])pcrt lias, 
indeed, recently diiinonst, rated, by inicroscopi<* exaininsitinn (an<l Withaiii in part 
anticipated him, “Observations on fossil Ve^^etables,” 1833), that the vegetable 
fibres and tissues of all the ljimili<*s of tlie plants of this era arc to lx? detected in 
the coal itself. In some layers all the plants are ealamites, in others, ferns, ((^uart. 
dourii. (icol. Soe. Loud., vol. v. ; Mem. p. 17.) 
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the mineral resulted from the fossilization of extensive ancient 
jungle.s or marshes. It may fairly be inferred, that this conversion 
of vegetables into coal, took place at a period in the formation 
of the crust of the earth, when very different physical conditions 
prevailed, and when a warmer and more equable (though probably 
not a hot) climate pervaded our islands, as well as latitudes far 
to the north and south of them. The supposition of many and suc- 
cessive subsidences of vast swampy jungles beneath the level of the 
waters, best explains how the different vegetable masses became 
covered by beds of sand and mud, so as to form the sandstone and 
shale of such coal-fields. But this theory of oscillation, or of the sub- 
sidence masse of ancient marshes and their rc-elevation (with occa- 
sional sand-drifts), though good in sucli* cxara 2 )les as those of the 
South elsh and Newcastle coal-fields in England, as also of the large 
coal-fields in British North America, to which Sir C. Lycll has re- 
cently called attention*, can have little a])j)lication to those other 
seams of coal which, as before mentioned, are interstratified with 
beds containing marine shells, the animals of which, such as Froducti 
and Spirifers, must have lived in comparatively deep sea-water. 

In such examples (and nearly all the older coal beds come into 
the category) we may, on the contrary, endeavour to explain the 
facts by the supposition, that ancient streams like the present Missis- 
si])pi and other large rivers, which flowed through groves on low 
lands and mud banks, transported great quantities of trees, leaves, 
and roots entangled in earth, and deposited them at the bottom 
of adjacent estuaries, or that they were carried en masse into the 
broad, open sea. (See Postscript, p. 288.) 

The coasts of Northumberland and Berwickshire cxliibit fine 
proofs of such conditions; but the most remarkable confirmation 

♦ Sec an excellent general sketch of the ehief carboniferous deposits of Europe and 
Ami'i'ica, with illustrations of the prevailing plants, in the 24th and 25th eliapters 
of Ljell’s Manual i)f Geelog;-, 1851. See also Anstcd’s “ Ancient M’orld.” 
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of this view of the method by which some of the older coa bus 
been formed, which ever fell under my own observation, occurs in 
the Russian field of the Donetz, in the Southern steppes. There, 
besides numerous beds of shale and sand, with remains of plants, 
bands of limestone, charged with species of Productus, Spi for, 
Bellerophon, Nautilus, and other marine sliells and many corals, 
alternate several times with grits, sand, and shale charged \Yith 
coal*, as well as numerous terrestrial plants, including tree ferns, 
Sigillariie, EquisctI, Calamitcsf, &c. &c. 

In geology, less indeed, than in other sciences, can wc ever 
hope to account for certain results b}^ one moilus ojHramlt o ly. 
Por, nature appears to liavc worked out phenomena apparently simi- 
lar, througli distinct paths. and by devious processes; and of tliis no 
clearer proof can be given, than that coal was formed out ol‘ vege- 
tables which were accumulated by at least the two methods above 
described. 

General Ohaermtiona on the Organic Remains , — In treating t)f 
the general physical relations of the Carboniferous rocks of tiie British 
Isles, and of some changes which they have undergone beyond the 
region of the annexed map, it has been stated, that in North 
Northumberland, as in Berwickshire and other parts of the South of 

* See Russia in Europe and the Ural Mountains, vol. i. p. 89. et m/., PI. i. and 
large woodcut showing the vertical succes.sion, p. 111. 

The old or priiiicval coal is here sp(»ken of in contradistinction to tlu* 
secondary and tertiary coals, which were formed at periods long afterwards, and 
do not exhibit those uniform geological characters or that wide an<l ccpiahle 
spread which characterize the ohl coal. The enrpiirer who wishes to study 
the llritish fossil plants of this p(‘riod must consult the Fossil Flora of Liiidlcy 
and Hutton. I’he same subject is developed by M. Adolphe Brongniart, who 
has given his views in an admirable sketch of the successive floras imbedded 
in the crust of the earth. The more recent publications on the fossil jdants of 
Germany, by Gbppert and Unger, arc productions of high merit. In comparing 
these works with tliose on the coal plants of America, wc find that the saino 
species inhabited very <liblant regions, or had a wide* range throughout many 
latitudes. 
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Scotland, the greater part of the coal is cither inferior to lime- 
stones charged with the remains of marine animals, or interstratified 
with them. Most of the fossils, indeed, of those tracts, such as 
Nautilus, Productus and Spirifer, with Crinoidea and Crustacea, were 
unquestionably inhabitants of the sea. 

Such was also the case as respects the large sauroid fish, Me- 
galicthys Hibbcrti, Agass., whose remains occur both in the lower 
and middle coal measures, and the shark-like fishes, Gyracanthus 
forinosus, and G. tuberculatus ; the Ctcnacanthus ; Hybodus, &c. 

It is in the lower or purely marine limestones of the Carboni- 
ferous epoch, that the geologist takes his final leave of Trilobites. 
Abounding in the Silurian era, these crustaceans had, we see, 
dwindled to a comparatively small number in the Devonian, whilst, 
in the lower Carboniferous, the three genera, Phillipsia, Griflfith- 
idcs and Braebymetopus, mark the last appearance of any indi- 
viduals of tins family in the ascending scale of natural deposits. 
On the other hand, it is among the superior coal strata where 
Trilobites became extinct, that the Limulus appears for the first 
time, a genus of crustaceans which has lived on to the present day 
— the great King Crab of the Indian seas being the existing type. 


Limulus rotundatus, 



From the Coalhrook Dale 
Coal Field. 


One example of this primeval Limulus is here given. It is a 
rarer species than the L. trilobitoidcs of Buckland.* Limulus anthrax, 

♦ See tlu; Bridgwater Treatise, t. 46", fig. 3.; — that very remarkable work of 
jiiy eminent friend the Dean of Westminster. 
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Prestwich, is anotlicr rare form from Coalbrook Dale.* We may, 
however, remark, that the Ptcrygotus, found in tlic Silurian 
fiocks and the bottom beds of the Old lied Sandstone, pertains to 
the same group of crustaceans. (Sec p. 237.) 

Here, also, we last meet with any large Orthoccratites. Those 
scavengers of the ancient seas had now begun to diminish ra[ndly, 
and with them most of the genera of Cophalopod‘<, which hi c a 
simple form of air-chamber, their office being iken, in the Tri. '?sic 
and later secondary strata, by other groups of 0 pbalojMula, suc^ as 
Ceratites, Ammonites, &c., in which the air-chambers a c mini ely 
foliated at their edges. 

The true cliaracters of the very numerous generji and species of 
fossils which occur in tliis group, must, indeed, be studied in other 
works; but in support of the opinion, that the corals of the lower 
division often lived where they are found, a woodcut is hen* given 
of a gigantic specimen of Litliostrotion tioriformc (Sil. Syst.) the 


Fits'*! I..S «*»'*. 

(.’OUAL Tin: Mo!*NTVIX f.lMKsritNI'. 



LitliOfjtrotioii florifurnic, Fleming, in its iiatunil j)(»itii»n in the ruck. 


lower parts of which arc rooted in the shale /, whilst the superior 
portion is imbedded in a limestone, c, with a mass of red con- 

* Trans. Guol. Soc. Lond. vol. v. pi. 41. f. 1 — 4. 

■j" Aly friend, Mr. hnn.sdjilu, who, a.s before staled, deserihed all the corahs in the 
Silurian System, docs not admit the generic word JAmsdulia, as applied to this 
form by Mr. Milne Kdwards ; ho, Mr. Lonsdale, having first defined and limited 
the genus Litliostrotion. See Uussia and llieUrul Mountain.^, vol. j. p. G02., and 
Annals of Nut. Hist., Xovombor, 
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crctions, d d. This coral, when in its native bed, appeared, there- 
fore, to be precisely in its original position, and conveyed to me 
the impression that it had remained undisturbed beneath the sea, 
whilst fine red sand at one time, and mud with calcareous matter 
at another, were deposited around it* The small figure, in the 
woodcut, represents the large shell Productus hemisphericus, which 
in nature is four inches broad, and shows by comparison the very 
great size of the coral, which has a width of two feet five inches.* 
The large Product! are, however, of all its fossils, the most 
characteristic of the lower carboniferous group, the same species 
being found in tins rock through many degrees of latitude, in 
Europe, Asia, and America, and even in India and Australia. A 
few of the characteristic fossils of these formations are exhibited in 
the next woodcut. 


Some Fossils of tiik Cakbonifehous Limestone. 



1. Urai'liymctopus Ouralicua,l)e Vern. 2. Phillipsia pustulata, Schlotli. (P. gemimilifera, Phill.) 
3. Spirifor striatus? Mart.sp. 4. Productus gigaiitcus. Sow. 6. Pleurorhynchus aliformis. 
SoM'. G. Gouiatites crunistria, I’hillips. 


Si*c SiluviiU) System, p. 107. The coral is from Lillcsliall, Sliropsliire. 
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Associated with these species, which are found wherever the lime- 
stone exists, are fishes of the placoid order — chiefly Ccstracionts, 
their hard bony palates and fin defences being the only portions 
preserved to us; but these are sufficient to show, that they were 
both very numerous, and of many genera. Psammodus, Cochliodus, 
Ctenacantlius, as well as jMegalicthys, Gyracanthus, Hybodus, &c., 
arc familiar .types, which, with many others, must be studied in the 
great work of Agassiz, or in the subsciiuent publications of Egerton 
and other authors.* 

But besides these numerous evidences of the presence of the sea, 
fresh water shells (Unionidie) every now and then occur in thick 
layers, as we ascend in the series, and are among the most charac- 
icristic of the upper portions of the formation. 

An estuarian intermixture is also observable in cojvl-beariug 
strata of parts of Shropshire, Staffordshire, and Lancashire. It is 


Fossii-s 57. 

IXSBCT AXD S1IELL.S OF THK ('OAI« 



1. (if ((\>ry 
(lalis ?) 

2. Froducfii.s m 
riciiltis, So^^crliy. 




•T I'liiu .‘iciiliis, 
Sow. 


(From. Sil. p 

lUo.) 


well seen in the district of Coalbrook Dale, where rcnuiins even of 


insects allied to the Corydalis of America, arc found associated 


* See Palajichtliyologic Notes, by Sir Ph. de M. Grey Egerton, Bt., M.P., 
Quart. Jour. Gcol. Soc. vol. iv. p. .302 ; vol. v. p. 320 ; vol. vi. p. 1. and Nos. 4, 5. 
in vol. ix. The collections of ichtliyoliics inado by Sir P. Egerton and his associate 
the Earl of Enniskillen, are, it i.s believed, unrivalled. 
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with marine and fluviatile shellfl and land jdants. The figures in 
cut 57. represent this case of intermixture as formerly pointed out 
by myself. A fuller account, however, of it is given by Mr. Prest- 
wich, in his elaborate memoir on the strata and fossils of that 
district.* 

Fossiiii, 58. 

Fern from Coal of Coalrrook Dalf:. 



Peoopteris lonchitica, Erongn. (From Sil. Syst. p. 105.) 


Other probable examples of such associations, indicating the con- 
tiguity of land on which plants grew, and from which they were 
transported to marine or brackish water estuaries, are seen near 


Fosils 59. 

UrrEiiMosT Limestone of the Coax* 


I. Cvpris inflat A, natural 
size, and inagniticd 12 
iiinas. 2. Cyrlas (or 
K.dmoudia?) It. Mo- 
liola, from ArdwitJc, 



Manchester, in a some- 
^vhat similar band of 
limestone. (From Sil. 
Syst. p. 84.) 


* Trans. Geol. Soc. Lond., voL v. p. 413. One of the plants, Peco^yteris ion- 
chitica (Brongn.), which is given in the upper woodcut, is associated in these 
tracts with forty or fifty species of terrestrial plants belonging to Calamitacese, 
Polypodiaceaj, and Lycopodiaccoe. Of these, the Stigmaria ficoides (considered 
to be the root of Sigillaria), Ncuropteris cordata, Odontopteris obtusa, and the 
Pecoptcris here figured, are perhaps the most common. 
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Shrewsbury, Manchester, and other localities, among some of the 
younger coal strata. In the environs of Shrewsbury, small shells 
of the genus Cyclas (?) with tlie minute crustacean Cypris (or 
possibly the marine genus Cythcrc) are commingled in the same 
limestone with a minute shell, originally termed ]Microconchus 
carbonarius, but now referred by naturalists to the marine or estuary 
genus Spirorbis.* 

.The preceding and following figures (outs />9, (iO.), formerly pub- 
lished in the Silurian System, explain more particularly the contents 
of this peculiar limestone of the coal strata. 


iWsiiJi, (HI. 

rpl’KltMOST LiMKSTONE OK TIIK CoAK. 

(From Sil. Syst, p. 8t.) 



Microconchus (now i jiIUmI Spirorbis) carbonarius, Sil. Syst. The re.il si/e is ^^iven in the 
minutest of these figures whilst tlic upper figures are homeivhat magnified, and the lower 
very greatly so. 

In all such cases, and still more where the coal is intercalated 
among purely marine animal remains, we must believe, that the 

* Some of the (‘(al sandstones in the environs of Manchester exhibit on their 
surfaces the elearest indit'ations of having been shore deposits ; certain tracts being 
marked on them, of animals which must have crawled at ebb tides. ]Mr. Hiniiey 
states also, that tin* shells of the above Spirorbis occur throughout the whole of the 
thick scries of the Lancashire eofd-field, and thus indicate long-continued marine 
conditions. See “ On some 'J'rails and Holes in the Carboniferous Strata, with 
Remarks on Microconchus Carbonarius,” by Mr. E. llinncy, ^JVans. Lit. and 
riiil. Sew. Manchester, vol. x., 1 Ho 1-2. 
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vegetables from which it was formed were carried down into seas 
or estuaries fed by freshwater affluents. 

Whilst researches in all parts of the world have only produced 
one small reptile from the Upper Devonian rocks, it was stated 
that the same period afforded comparatively few land plants. The 
appearance, therefore, of land plants and air-breathing reptiles was, 
as far as our evidences go, nearly simultaneous. 

With the proofs in our possession of the large quantities .of 
terrestrial vcjietables which occur in the Carboniferous era now 
under consideration, accoiiipanicd as they are in numerous cases by 
river and lake shells, and, in other instances, by insects, and land 
crabs, it might be expected that reptiles would also be found in 
them. And such has proved to be the case. The first discovery 
of this nature was made in the coal-field of Sajirbriick in Khenish 
Bavaria, wherein two species of Archegosaurus, Goldfuss, have been 
found, — a reptile which Hermann Von Meyer 8U2)poses to be a 
connecting link between Batrachians and Lizards. 

Since then, the footstei)s of a large reptile allied to the Cheiro- 
thcrium, have been discovered in the Carboniferous strata of Pennsyl- 
vania. Recently, Professor M^Coy detected in the Museum of 
Lord Enniskillen, the remains of an allied reptile from British coal- 
fields, which Owen has described under the name of Parabatrachus 
Colei. Sir C. Lyell has also communicated the still more interest- 
ing account of a discovery made by Mr. Dawson and himself, in 
the coal-field of South Joggins, in Nova Scotia *, of a reptile called 
Dciidrcrpcton Acadianum, which Owen and Wyman consider to be- 
long to the pcrennibranchiate Batrachians. With this reptile were 
associated many land plants, and the shell of a mollusk, which is 
supposed to have been air-breathing: if this be so, it is the first 
true land-shell which has been found in strata of such high antiquity.f 


Quart. Jourii. Gool. Soc., vol. ix. p. 55. 


+ Ibiii vol. ix. p. 58. 
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These discoveries afford us proofs of associations of organic remains 
wliich might, indeed, have been anticipated from what we know re- 
specting other pahcozoic de])Osits. 

In the earliest wide and general diffusion of a copious and peculiar 
vegetation, we further recognize the prevalence of that equable tem- 
perature and of similar conditions over various latitudes, which must, 
in my opinion, have also existed in the preceding periods. In the 
Carboniferous deposits, however, we are for the first time surrounded 
by proofs of the existence of vast plant-bearing lands. Of these 
ancient plants, the great mass of the Silurian sediments afford, I 
repeat, no traces in any part of the world, though they occur in just 
the same latitudes as the Carboniferous strata, and are very generally 
in juxta-position, often with, but sometimes without the interposition 
of the Devonian rocks. The first feeble traces of such vegetation 
are observable at the close of the Silurian era ; and if the Devonian 
rocks exhibit here and there proofs of an increase of land plants, 
it is only in the Carboniferous period that we are presented with the 
complete materials for the elaboration of vast coal-fields. 


P. S. — Referring to the preceding pages, let me state, tliiit the reader will find 
an admirable and succinct sketch of the methods by which coal was accumulated 
and formed, in a Report by Professor II. D. Rogers of the United States, as 
published in the Transaetions of the Ameiican Association for the Atlvanccinent 
of Science, 1842, p. 433. Having explained the views of various European geo- 
logists, among whom he justly assigns praise to JMr. Mammatt, for having been one 
of the first persons who sustained by physical evidences the previous theory of 
De Luc, ]M‘CulJoch, and others, of the formation of coal out of terrestrial vegeta- 
tion in .sita^ JVofessor Rogers, having under consideration the enormous area 
occupied by the carboniferous strata of North America, endeavoui’s to reconcile 
conflicting hypotheses. lie has, indeed, so ingeniously applied the opinions of his 
brother, W. Rogers, and himself, respecting the influence of great proxysmal earth- 
quakes which affected the earth’s crust In ancient periods, as to suggest how tlie 
rapid alternations of terrestrial and oceanic remains, to whieli attention has Iicon 
called in this work (p. 277, ct srq.), can be best accounted for. This subject 
will be in part reconsidered in subsequent chapters. 
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ClIANttES OF THE SURFACE BEFORE THE PERMIAN DEPOSITS WERE ACCUMULATED. — 
ORIGIN OF THE TERM PEWMI \N AS APPl.lED TO THE HIGHEST GROUP OF PRIMEVAL 

DEPOSITS. THE PERMIAN ROCKS OF RUSSIA, GER.MANY, AND ENGLAND. — THE 

ORGANIC REMAINS OF THE GROUP. 


In the two previous ehapters, slight allusions only have been made 
to eruptions of igneous or volcanie materials, which were ejected and 
S])read out on the sea bottom, together with tlie ordinary sedimentary 
deposits; for sucli volcanic ejections, during the Devonian and car- 
boniferous eras, >vcre not by any means so abundant in the Britisli 
Isles as when the Silurian rocks, and especially their lower divi- 
sions, were accumulated. (Sec antcy pp. 54. 57. &c.) 

Tlic great upper coal-fields which we have been considering, were 
probably formed under conditions which geologists would consider 
comparatively quiescent. This is supposed to have been pjirticularly 
the case with all that portion of them, in which, as we have seen, 
coal beds iiiiist, in many cases, have been formed by repeated 
downward movements of low lands beneath the waters, followed 
by many elevations of the same into the atmosphere. The close, 
however, of that period was specially marked by convulsions and 
ruptures of the crust of the earth, which, from the physical evi- 
dences placed before us, must have extended over distant regions of 
Europe, us well as of America. Whatever may have been the 

u 
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previous changes, it was then that the coal strata and their ante- 
cedent formations were very generally broken up, and thrown, by grand 
upheavals, into separate basins, which were fractured by munberlcss 
powerful dislocations. The order of ancient sedimentary succession 
was thus very widely, though not universally, interrupted ; and all 
the strata previously spoken of were so disturbed, as to jiroduce a 
prevalent break or discordance between the carboniferous and inferior 
formations and those whicli succeeded to them. 

That this disturbance was not, however, general, is demonstrated 
by the fact, that both in Russia on the cast, and England on the 
west, there arc exceptional tracts in which the carboniferous and 
overlying Permian deposits arc apparently in conformable relations 
to each other. 

Still, the general effect of the great disseverment alluded to, in de- 
termining the outline of the earth, is obvious ; for whilst the Silurian, 
Devonian, and Carboniferous rocks were at that period so heaved up 
as to constitute portions of mountain chains, the strata which we arc 
now considering, though allied to the carboniferous by their im- 
bedded plants and animal remains, have been usually si)rcad out 
in western Europe in less highly inclined positions; constituting, 
therefore, for the most part, countries Avith a loAver level. Whilst 
their fossils also are, on the whole, different from those of all pre- 
existing palajozoic rocks, they are yet far more connected Avith 
the fauna and flora of the carboniferous deposits, than Avith the 
organic remains of any secondary or mczozoic rock subsequently 
formed. 

The strata, Avhich were accumulated after the great deposits of coal, 
arc those Avhich in England have been severally termed LoAver Ncav 
Red Sandstone, Magnesian Limestone, and marl slate. Similar 
rocks have been long known in (jlermany under the names of Rothc- 
todte-liegendc, Kupfer-Schiefer, Zcohstcin; and Avith these I have 
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united an inferior portion of what had been commonly classed with 
the Bunter Sandstcin. Having become satisfied that these strata, so 
different in mineral character, constituted one natural group only, 
wliich must be distinguished from, yet connected with, the carboni- 
ferous series beneath, and which, from its organic contents, must be 
entirely separated from all formations above, I proposed in 1841*, to 
my associates, de Vcrncuil and von Kcyserling, that the group 
should receive the name of Permian, as taken from an enormous 
region which composed the ancient kingdom of Permia. To that 
vast country, my illustrious friend the Baron von Humboldt ])arti- 
cularly called my attention when about to revisit Bussia with my 
friend dc Verneuil; and there we found, that all the characteristic 
features of an independent assemblage were elaborated on a very 
grand scale. 

After two explorations of Russia with my companions, I re-exa- 
mined (1844) the portions of Germany, where the Zechstein and its 
associated strata, underlying as well as overlying, are best displayed ; 
and, by placing them in parallel with the Russian and English rocks, 
my views Avere confirmed, and thus all the deposits above mentioned 
were included under the term " Permian,” 

The value of this euphonous name, for a series of strata which 
constitute one natural mass, soon became so obvious, that, although 
proposed only in 1841, it has already been adopted by geologists 
of different nations, including my OAvn. 

In Germany, Avhere the Rothe-todte-liegende and the Zechstein 
had long held their head quarters, and wliere their characters had been 
described by numerous geologists, from the days of Werner and 

* Tlic term was first proposed iii a letter addressed by myself at Moscow to 
the venerable and accompUslicd liussian palicontologist Dr. Fischer, October, 
1841. Sec Hroim and Leonhardt, Journ. an. 1841, and Phil. Mag., vol. xix. 
p. 417. 
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Schlotlieim, to those of the great geologist Leopold von Buch, whose 
recent loss we deplore, these rocks have been recognized in the works 
of Naumann of Lcipsic, and of Giinitz, and Gutbier ol Dresden, as 
the “Permische System.’’* 

In France, M. Alcide D’Orbigny, in his systematic work on 
Palseontology, and other authors, have given currency to a name 
which would indeed have had little or no value without the close 
palaeontological t comparisons of my colleagues, dc Verncuil and von 
Keyserling, as worked out with me in the distant eastern regions of 
Russia in Europe. 

In the north of England, whore its most varied and richest fos- 
silifcrous members were first described by Sedgwick its organic 
remains have recently been illustrated by King, under the term 
Permian ; and the word is now used by Sir Henry dc la Bcchc and 
the Government surveyors in the construction of the geological maj) 
of England. 

As many persons may not have access to my large work on the 
geology of the Russian empire, in which a full description is given of 
the leading characters of the group, and, as I wish to impress the 
reader with the reasons for the adoption of the name Periiiian, a few 
passages from the writings of my colleagues and myself arc here re- 
produced. By the first of these extracts it will be perceived tliat, in 
describing the whole structure of Russia, we began, as on the present 


* See Geinitz and Gutbier, “I’ermische System in Sachsen,*' 1848. Dresden 
and Leipsic. 

I Sec Cours Elementaire de Pal. ct Geol. Strat., par Alcide D’Orbigiiy, vol. ii. 
p. 870. 1 am happy to learn that the French Government have rewarded the 
labours of iM D’Orbi'^oiy by naming him Professor of Paheontology in the Jardiii 
des Plantes. !My fricrnl Prf)fessor Philips had the merit of having first suggested 
that, on account of its fossils, the “magnesian limestone” of Engliiml shouhl be 
classed with the palmozoic rocks. Treatise on Geology, p. l«y. 

} Trans. Geol. Soc. Lend., vol. ii. new series, p. ;J7. ei scq. 
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occasion, with the lowest rocks in which any traces of life could be 
detected. We then proceeded : 

“ Having worked our way upwards through Silurian, Devonian, and 
Carboniferous rocks, we have now to describe the next succeeding natural 
group. Spread out over a larger surface than any other in Russia, the 
rocks in question, with certain overlying red deposits, which we cannot sepa- 
rate from them, occupy the greater part of the Governments of Perm, Oren- 
burg, Kazan, Nijni Novogorod, Yaroslavl, Kostroma, Viatka, and Vologda, 
a region more than twice the size of the whole kingdom of France ! 

After showing to what an extent opinions varied respecting the age 
of these Russian deposits, most authors referring them to the New 
Red Sandstone or Trias, others to the carboniferous era, we next 
observed f : 

“ Such was the state of the question when we entered upon the survey 
of Russia. To arrive, therefore, at a sound conclusion respecting the age 
of tliese rocks, it became essential to traverse, as far as possible, the 
countries over which they extended, and compare the phenomena which 
had led to such contradictory opinions. The result has been, that though 
these deposits are of very varied mineral aspect, and consist of grits, sand- 
stones, marls, conglomerates, and limestone, sometimes inclosing great 
masses of gypsum and rock salt, and arc also much impregnated with 
copper, and occasionally with sulphur, yet the whole group is characterized 
by one type only of animal and vegetable lifeJ* 

“ Convincing ourselves, in the field, that these strata were connected 
by their organic remains with the carboniferous rocks on the one hand, 
and were independent of the Trias on the other, we ventured to designate 
them by a geographical term, derived from the ancient kingdom of Perm, 
within and around whose precincts the necessary evidences had been 
obtained.” 

“ With the highest respect for the labours of German geologists upon 
the Zcchstcin, and for the researches of those authors who have placed 
the Magnesian Limestone of England on the same parallel, we are con- 


llussia ill Europe, vol. i. p. 137. 


t Russia in Europe, p. 138. 
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vinced, that neither in Germany nor in Groat IJritain do the same 
accumulative proofs exist, to establish the independence of a geological 
system. If mineral characters be appealed to, no German writer will 
contend, that the thin course of ‘Kupfer sehiefer’ is of like import- 
ance with the numerous strata which in Russia constitute many bands of 
various structure ; rendering, in fact, the Zechstein itself a mere sub- 
ordinate member of a vast cupriferous series. Subordinate, however, as 
it is in some tracts of Russia, the Zechstein is so magnilieently displayed, 
in others, in masses of both limestone and gypsum, that it more than 
rivals the finest sections of that deposit, whether to the south of the. 
Ilartz, or in Tliuringia. We object, however, to a lithological name, 
hitherto reserved for one portion only of a complicated series ; and as 
the Germans have never proposed a single term f'l* the whole group, 
which is based upon the Rotlie-todte-liegende, and surmounted by the 
Trias, we have done so, simply because we first found in Russia the 
requisite union of proofs/’ 


Occupying the enormous area before mentioned, the Pennlan 
deposits of Russia arc flanked and underlaid on the west, cast, 
and north, by upper members of the carboniferous rocks, but witli 
little or no coal. These Permian strata of Russia seldom exhibit 
a mineral succession similar to that of rocks of the same age in 
Western Europe; and in diiFcrent tracts of tlic vast region ex- 
plored, they exhibit, as explained in the preceding (flotation, many 
variations in their contents and relations. In some places, as on 
the river Kama, near tlie Volga, cupriferous, red grits with plants 
underlie the chief limestone, to wdiicli succeed marls; but along 
the eastern limits of tlie system, as flanked by the Ural jVIountains, 
gypseous limestones form the base, followed by the red copper grits, 
sands, marls, and pebble beds, which extend on all sides around the 
city of Perm. On the whole, indeed, whether we apj)caled to the 
sections on the banks of the great Dwina, above Archangel, or to 
the western flank of the Ural Mountains, or to the banks of the 
Lower Volga, near Kazan, localities removed from each otlicr by 
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vast distances, we found that limestones, often interstratificd 
with much gypsum, prevailed towards the base of the Russian 
deposits. 

In some parts of the region salt springs occur. These may, 
doubtless, rise from bodies of rock salt in older palaeozoic rocks, 
since the mineral is known to occur in the Devonian Old Red 
Sandstone or Devonian of Western Russia ; but in the steppes 
south of Orenburg, it is certainly subordinate to true, red Permian 
deposits.* These salt beds range up to the foot of the older 
palaeozoic and crystalline rocks of the South Ural Mountains to 
the east of Orenburg, the strata of Permian age being alone visible 
in tlic low wooded slopes at the foot of the rocky chain of older rocks 
represented in this vignette. 



Tllli (jI HMAYA lIlLl.S or tiik Soi tii Ukai. Moimwixs. 

As seen from the Steppes of Orenburg. (From “ Russia in F.uropo/’ vol. i. p. 450.) 


* Russia in Europe, &c., vol. i. p. 1S4. 


Seotion on the West Feaxk of the Sovtii L'ual. (From “ Russia in Europe,” p. 14G.) 
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Along certain portions of the west flank of the 
same chain the Permian strata occur in almost 
apparent conformity to the carboniferous rocks. 
There tlicy have manilcstly umlcrgonc a move- 
ment impressed on them by great forces, di- 
rected from nortli to soiitli, or parallel to tlic 
Ural mountains; all the strata, whether carbo- 
niferous or Permian, having been raised nj) and 
thrown off* sharply to the west, as represented 
in the woodcut on the side of the page. 

At the imperial baths of Sergiefsk, and on 
the banks of the river Sok, a tributary ol the 
Lower Volga, magnesian limestone and marl 
are surmounted by gypsum, copper ore, native 
sulphur, with sulphureous and asphaltic s])rings 
in the middle masses, whilst other marlstoncs 
and white limestones form the summit. A con- 
siderable volume of gaseous, sulphureous water, 
which forms a large pool, issues from these 
rocks. (See diagram, Kussia in Europe, &c., 
p. 158.) 

Near Kjizan, about 150 miles to the north 
of Sergiefsk, huge masses of gypsum («), rising 
high above the level of the river Volga, are 
surmounted by limestone cliffs with Zeehstein 
fossils (5), and the latter by red, green, and 
white marls (c), as here represented. 
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On the other hand, in the central tracts between the Ural 
Mountains and the Volga, as on the Dioma, and Kidash, tributaries 
of the great river Kama, the limestone, which in some tracts assumes 
a definite horizon, and is underlaid by coarse grits, is repeated at 
various levels in a succession of beds, interlaminated with sandstones, 
and yellow, white, and greenish marls, occasionally containing plants, 
and small seams of impure coal, — the whole being surmounted by 
red grits and conglomerates, with copper ore. 

Now, the calcareous and gypseous deposits which interlace this 
scries are throughout characterized by an analogous group of fossils, 
and even by some of the same species, as the Zeehstein of Germany 
and the magnesian limestone of England ; whilst the beds of copper 
grit, with most of the red conglomerates, which in Kussia are iijiper- 
wosty contain bones of reptiles ( Thecodont-saurians), belonging to a 
genus which in Germany occurs in the copper slate beneath the 
limestone. 

In the exploration of Kussia, therefore, geologists were taught, by 
this diversified Permian group, not to dwell on the local mineral dis- 
tinctions of Central or Western Europe, but to look to the wide 
spread of certain fossil remains, which, in vastly distant countries, 
occupy the same general horizon, between the carboniferous rocks be- 
neath, and all those overlying strata which can be called secondary. 

The survey further proved, by the extension of some of these 
fossils upwards into red and green marls and sands far above the chief 
bands of limestone, that the Zeehstein of Germany cannot be pro- 
perly considered the summit of this natural group. 

Revisiting the districts of central Germany *, which I had often 
traversed, and which had been rendered classical by the writings of 
many native geologists, I ascertained that the Flora of the Rothe- 
todtc-licgcndc, as collected by Colonel Gutbier and Professor Geinitz, 
has essentially the same supra-carboniferous type as the Permian 
Flora of Russia, and that certain fishes of the todte-liegende of 
* In the year 1 844, aiul after iny journeys in Russia. 
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Silesia are closely analogous to, if not identical with, Russian forms. 
Further, seeing that the whole of the vast red deposit (which accord- 
ing to M. Crediier, of Gotha, swells out in Thuringia to a max- 
imum thickness of about 2500 feet) was conformably succeeded by 
the Zechstcin, and was transgressive to the coal beneath it, I natu- 
rally placed it (this lower red sandstone and conglomerate) as the 
base of the Permian group in Germany; the more so as by tliis 
means the suceossivc strata of that country and England wore 
brought into i^arallcl positions. Next, it was evident, that all the 
copper slates, marls, and limestones both plain and dolomitic, whether 
in Russia, Germany, or England, were occupied by a similar fai na. 
Lastly, I became convinced that the analogy, with Russia on the one 
hand, and with England on the other, might be eoinjdetcd by 
grouping with the Zechstein a certain lower portion only of the vast 
series of red sandstones which overlies that formation in Germany. 

Any one who looks at the natural succession of those overlying 
rocks in Hessiji, Thuringia, and Saxony will see, that the Bunter 
Sandstcin is divided into two parts, as faithfully, indeed, laid down 
on maps by several good native geologists. It is the lowest of these 
only that I have grouped with the Zechstein, of which it frequently 
forms the natural and conformable cover. As yet scarcely any organic 
remains have, I admit, been detected in this Lower Bunter Sandstcin 
of the Germans. Still, in several places, the deposit is characterized 
by the presence of the jdant published by M. Adolphe Brongniart as 
Calamites arcnariiis, which has quite a palicozoic asi)ect, and differs 
from all known plants of the mezozoic or secondary scries.* 


* In a r«cf*iit excursion to central Germany, when accompunied by Professor J. Morris, ] bail 
an opportunity of confirming the I*ermian classification, by appeals to nature and to the eoJJec- 
tions of different indivi«hials, as well as hy reference to maps. In Saxony we examined the ^rand 
sections of the Uothe-tfxltc-lief;endc under the guidance of J*rofe8Sor Geinilz, and ascertiined 
from him how symmetrically that vast, old, coarse formation of conglomerate, sandstone and 
interpolated pondiyrics, is there succeeded by the Zochalcin, the fossils of which that author 
has so ably described. (Sue Perroisclie System in Sachsen.) lie further pointed out to u.s a 
ihin*beddcd limestone in the Plauen-Grund W. of Dresden, and oon.sidered by him to be subor- 
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If therefore this view be sustained, it may be said that the Per- 
mian of Germany is a lower or palaeozoic Trias^ the central mass 
of which is the Zeehstein limestone, and base the Rothe-todte- 
liegende; whilst the Upper or Secondary Trias is marked by its 
middle limestone, the Muschelkalk, with its underlying red Bunter 
Sandstcin, and its overlying red Keuper marls. 

But whether this lower “ Bunter ” be abstracted from the Trias or 
not, let me again call attention to the fact, that whilst the Permian 
and Trias arc conformable to each other, and exhibit nowhere any of 
those signs of dissevcrmciit which so often mark the close of the coal 
deposits, their respective fauna and flora are entirely dissimilar ; the 
one exhibiting the last traces of primeval life, the other being charged 
with the exuviffi of plants and animals entirely distinct from those 
which preceded them. 

tlinat« to tho copious lower red sand*«tones of tliat tract, which are penetrated to such grc‘at 
depths by shafts tliat reach productive <*oal .siniiih. 

Til tl»e south-east jiarts of Thuringia (Saalfcld), where the higher nuMiibers of these strata appear* 
we saw how tlie \Vcis.s-liegend(? or upper member of the Lower Hed Sandstone, is succeeded by 
the Kupfer Sehiefer and the /ech>teiu with its subordinate schists an<l overlying dolomites and 
gypsum, as ilescribed by M. Richter (Kinladungs-rrogramm der liealschule Saalfeld, 
and again Iioav all these dip conformably under the noble cscatpinents of Bunter Sandstcin 
which I'ange from Riulolstadt eastwards. 

At Berlin, tliroiigh the kimlness of M. Beyrich, we inspected many fi>hes and plants from the 
Kothe-todte-liegeiulc of Silesia (Frie<lland, Kuppers<lorf, &c.), rocks, which after a former exa- 
mination, T classed as rennian; and I was more than ever impressed with the belief, that the 
iehthyolites which there occur in bituminous .schists or mica<'eous red tlagstones (Pala:oiii.<cu.s 
llolaeanthodcs, and Xcnacantlius), pertain to the same system of life as the ichthj'olites of 
the Kupfer Sehiefer. Again, in the numerous fossil plants of this red san<lstone ^vhich 
*were laid before us. Professor AI orris, who assisted me materially in (lescrihiiig the Permian 
plants of Russia, Avas of o})inion, that like them, this Silesian flora Avas to be distinguished from 
the ordinary carboniferous flora; for among these plants we could perceive no Stigmaria, 
Lepidodendron, nor any form abundant in the old coal ; but on the contrary, species of Neu- 
ropteris and Odontoptcris, and also those coniferw (Araiicarites or Voltzia) which first begin to 
apiHiar in the Permian era. (See Russia and Ural Mountains, vol. i. p. 218., and Plates, vol. ii.) 

At Gotha Ave had the advantage of examining the collections of that good geologist and 
miner, M. Credner, Avho communicated to me the new part of his geological map of Thuringia, 
“(fcogn. Karte des ThUringcr-Waldes.” The double division of the Bunter Sandstcin to which 
I formerly adverted, as made by M. Althaus, of Rothenburg, and others, has also been clearly 
laiil doAvn in an useful and instructive map by M. LudAvig, ‘ Petrog. Karte, der gegend 
zAvischen Frankfurt, Giessen, Fulda, und llammciburg; Darmstadt, 1853.* 
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The general succession, which for the most part applies to Western 
Europe, is expressed in this diagram, though, as before said, there 
are tracts both in Bussia on the cast, and in England on the west, 
where these Permian rocks rc])08e with apparent conformity on the 
subjacent coal strata. 

I Kcuper. 

\ Muschclkalk. 

I 

I Buuter Sandatcin. 

^ Lower UuutiT. 

2 / Zechsti'in ami Kupfur Schiefer. 

i 

^ j Kothc-totltc-lioscndc. 

Coal. 

Permian Rocks of Britain , — Let us now see of what the British 
Permian rocks (No. 9. of map) consist. 

In one district of the original Silurian region, or that which lies to 
the south-west of the Staffordshire coal-field (near tlie Severn), this 
group seemed to me occasionally to exhibit, in its lowest part, a 
sort of transition upwards from the coal measures. Calcareous sliale 
with thin courses of coal is there followed by sandstone with trappean 
tuff, and quartz pebbles, with fragments of plants, and concretions of 
iron stone, all of which ought probably to be grouped with the car- 
boniferous rocks. But the overlying members, — red shale, argilla-^ 
ceous marl, and incoherent yellowish sandstone with calcareous laminae, 
some very thin layers of poor coal, may be viewed as the base of the 
Permian. These strata are succeeded, In apparent conformity, by 
dark red sandstone and shale, here and there charged with concretions 
of dark mottled limestone. These sandstones arc surmounted by 
conglomerates, which in parts arc so calcareous as to be burnt for 
lime, and in others, as at Alberbury near Shrewsbury, become 
almost compfict, yellow, magnesian limestones. 
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In an adjacent part of Staffordshire and Worcestershire, on the 
contrary, the older rocks of the coal-field have been heaved up to the 
surface from beneath a former cover of the red ground or Permian 
rocks; and hence the formations, as in many places around the 
Dudley coal-field, are sepamted by a powerful fault, thus : 

REL.VTION > OF pEltMIAN RoCK.S TO THE CoAL NEAR HaLES OwE5. 

Kent HilN. Co«l near Halet Owen. 

C 

b a 

c. Trappcaii conglomerate. &. Red san<l>t«ne with calcareous concretions, a. Coal. 

In the tract near Hales Owen calcareous matter so abounds in the 
red Permian rocks, that it constitutes zones of earthy, concretionary 
liincstcme {h of this diagram), which arc perfectly undistinguishable, 
as formerly pointed out, from some of the cornstones of the Old 
Kcd Sandstone. Thus, the coal of this part of England was shown 
to lie between two similar red deposits, Sil. Syst., p. 55. 

In following this succession upwards, the trappean breccia and 
conglomerate of the great Lickey Hills above Hagley Park is met 
with, but the order is there no further very distinctly traceable. 
Eragments of a few other rocks, besides the prevalent trap which I 
described, liaving been found in these breccias since my examina- 
tion, the government geologists, Ramsay and J ukes, view them as 
stratified aqueous deposits, forming an integral part of the Permian, 
and as the equivalents of the ordinary conglomerates of the group.* 

In one portion only of the annexed map do the Permian conglo- 
merates and sandstones contain any traces of fossils except plants ; 
and this is to the north of Bristol, where, in the form of a magnesian 
or dolomitic conglomerate, they have afforded remains of sauroid 
reptiles, which were first described by Messrs. Riley and Stuchbury 

* Professor Ramsay and the Government Surveyors arc now employed in de- 
ciphering the real liiuils and contents of the Permian rocks of central Enghuid. 
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under the name Thecodonto-saiirua, and to which the Rhopalodon^ 
Fiachcr, is considered to be nearly allied by Professor Owen.* 

The same conglomerate is seen in patches, accumulated on the 
edges of the carboniferous limestone and old red sandstone, around 
parts of the southern rim of the South Welsh coal basin. f 

This rock has usually been placed on the same parallel as the 
magnesian limestone of the north of England ; and the analogy of the 
succession in Shropshire, where the lower red sandstone is inter- 
polated between the coal-fields beneath and the magnesian conglo- 
merate above, favours the view. There, the upper coal is surmounted 
by a considerable thickness of red sandstone and shale (the Lower 
New Red), which, in their turn, arc covered by a yellow magnesian 
limestone — in some parts highly brecciated, in others a conglomerate, 
and this rock is again overlaid by red sandstone, marl, &c. I'lic 
general order in the portions of Shropshire, near Cardcston and Albcr- 
bury is as here given. 

Position of the Pkumian Kocks in SiiKorsiin:!:. 



tl. llotl sainKtone an»l marl. ^ 

c. Ma.£;no<5ian cunf^loinfrate and yidlow limc*btouo. > Prnniiiii IJoi ks. 

h. Dark red haiulstom! (Lowrr ) 

a. Coal measures — u|»per di\ision with thin eourM-s of limestone. 

In their range to the north of England, these rocks become more 
diversified in mineral cliaracter and much richer in fossil contents, 
and therefore more completely represent the Permian of the continent. 
Thus, at Manchester, the red shale, subordinate to sandstones of tins 
age, is already cliargcd with ctists of fossil shells of the genera 
Schizodus, Avicula, Turbo, Ilissoa, &c.t 

* Russia in Europe, 8cc., vol. i. p. 637. 

f This (loloiniiic coiijrlonicrate is also riiiuly exhibited near Tliornbury, on the 
east, and Bridgend on the west, of the Severn. (See map.) 

I See the Fossils of these Maiicliester n»rks, as published by Captain Brown 
and Mr. Binney, Manchester (Jeol. '1’r.T.iis., vul. i. p. ua. 
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Extending northwards, or from Nottinghamshire into Yorkshire^ 
red marls alternate with sandstones, and, as shown by Sedgwick, 
overlie the magnesian limestone ; thus offering an ascending scries 
similar to that of the Russian and German examples before cited.* 

The inferior member of the group, or the “ Rothe-todte-liegende ” 
of Germany, where it occurs in Yorkshire, is known as the “ Pon- 
tefract rock” of Smith.t It consists of yellowish sandstones and 
conglomerates, containing various plants. Reddish sandstones, re- 
occur, however, near Ripon, and are not unlike some of the same age in 
Shropshire and Staffordshire : they there occupy the same position, 
being covered by the magnesian limestone or Zeehstein of the Bedale 
district, whence they expand over a large tract of central Yorkshire. 

The succession of strata in the north of England, as originally 
described by Professor Sedgwick, in his excellent Memoir on the 
ISIagncsian Limestone,” and there paralleled by him with the Zeehstein 
of Germany and its associated beds, consists, in the lower part, of 
flaglike marls, the equivalents of the Kupfer Schiefer,” and in the 
upper of the yellow magnesian limestone Zeehstein”) of Yorkshire, 
Nottingham, a^d Durham. The whole of the series, together with 
the above-mentioned overlying red beds, arc included in the term 

Permian.” 

Recently Professor King, who had long studied the fossils of the 
calcareous members of the group, has placed the detailed component 
parts still more closely in comparison with the corresponding beds 
of Germany. Thus, whilst, with Sedgwick, he considers that the 
lower sandstones of Yorkshire and Durham, whether red, white, 
or yellow', which lie between the coal and the magnesian limestone, 
arc the true equivalents of the German Rothe-licgende, and that the 
marl slate, with its Ashes, stands in the place of the copper slate 

* See Scilgwick on the Magnesian Limestone, Gcol. Trans. 2nd aer., vol. iii p. 37. 

■[ So named by AVilliam Smith, the ‘father’ of English geology, whoso lessons 
in the field along the Yorkshire coast (182(») were of great service to me. 
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of Germany — he also shows^ that the fossilifcrous beds of oompaet 
limestone represent the lower, — and the brecciatcd, concretionary 
limestones of Durham the upper Zechstcin of the Germans, with 
its overlying beds of dolomite, rauchwacke and ‘‘ stinkstein.” 

In England, there is, perhaps, no other yellow limestone so charged 
with magnesia as to form a true dolomite; and hence in the early days 
of geology, it was natural to define this rock a^= the IMagncsian 1 inc- 
stone*, and to associate with it ccrtiiin subordiTiatc strata. But now 
that yellow magnesian limestones arc known ti* occur, on a stupen- 
dous scale (in the Lower Silurian rocks of ]S rtli Ainericaf, and 
are also of some magnitude in the Devonian and Carboniferous scries 
of Russia) whilst the Jurassic masses of the Alps arc to a great extent 
crystalline dolomites, it becomes necessary to abandon the term 

magnesian,” and to place the English formation under a name 
v/hich establishes its synonymy, through fossil contents and position, 
with rocks of other countries. X 

The Permian deposits, as developed in Russia, and as applied 
to Germany and England, do not sto, as before said, in tlie as- 
cending order, with the Zechstcin. They also incluc]^ another over- 
lying red sandstone, which, in many parts of Germany constitutes 
the conformable roof of the Zechstcin, and contains the plant 
Calamitcs arenarius, Brongn., which has a rpinsi carboniferous aspect. 
In general language, therefore, the Zeclistcin of Germany, or mag- 
nesian limestone of England, may be viewed as the calcareous 

* I am, however, disposed to think that some of the yellow beds of the earlioni- 
ferous limestone of the Clec Hills are exceptions. (See Sil. Syst. p. lit).) 

X See Dale Owen’s Oeology of Wisconsin, Iowa, anti MinnesoUi, »vilh !Mai>, 
on which vast magnesian liiiie.stoncs are laitl down as the Lower Siluriiui of that 
author. 1S5.3. 

X True dolomite, whether crystalline or earthy, is known by its containing 45 
per cent, of magnesia. Another proof of the inapplicability of iniiu'rul terms to 
designate the age of strata, is the use of the term “ oolitic ” for rocks, which in 
England have a structure that is scarcely ever found in their continental C(iui- 
valeiits. It is therefore merely an insular lithological name which misleads. 
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centre of an arenaceous group, or, as before said, a lower “ Trias 
the upper red marl and sand of Yorkshire, described by Sedgwick, 
being as much a parcel of it as those red sandstones and conglomerates, 
or **rothc-todte-liogendc,” which in Western Europe lie beneath it. 

There are, indeed, parts of Europe, as in the Ardennes of Belgium, 
where these rocks, so diversified elsewhere, are represented by a mere 
band of pebbly, silicious conglomerate, which being sterile of fossils 
was named “ Peneen ” by M. D’Ornalius DTIalloy.* In France, i, e, 
in the Vosges and at Lodevc in Dauphine, this group has not the 
distinctive characters, lithologically or zoologically, which it exhibits 
in Russia, (xcrmany and Britain, being simply a red sandstone. But 
even there it is distinguished, as in other regions, by a peculiar flora, 
containing certain ferns and conifers which M. Adolphe Brongniart 
classes with Permian plants. 

Pcrmi(m Fossil Remains, — The fauna and flora of the Permian 
rocks arc, as before stated, essentially palajozoic; for wdiilst in great 
measure specifically distinct from that of the carboniferous system, the 
amount of their agreement is surprising when we reflect upon the 
phenomena, adverted to in opening this chapter, of a great physical 
revolution which pretty generally aflfected the known surface of the 
earth at the close of the preceding or carboniferous era. That disrup- 
tion, therefore, however violent and extensive, was not universal, but 
was, we may suppose, so productive of new conditions as to occasion 
the destruction of many genera and species of plants and animals. 

The Permian flora has not been yet so developed in the British 
Isles as to show in what degree it differs from that of the carboni- 
ferous group, to which, in fact, it every where bears a resem- 
blance. We know, indeed, that some of the species found in the 
yellowish sandstones of Pontefract, and in the lower red sandstones 
which may be classed as Permian, are identical >vith plants of the 


Elcinciis dc Gcologie, p. 276. “ Penccii,” means sterile. 
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adjacent coal-fields; and at Ashby dc la Zoiich, Sternhcrgla lias 
lately been detected, together with silicified wood, by the llev. W. 
H. Coleman. Prof. Sedgwick* * * § long ago pointed out the traces of 
Calamites in the lower New Red Sandstone ; .and we here rcproiluce 
figures of two fossil plants, found in the marl slate of Durham, from 
Professor King’s elaborate work.f 


Pkumian Plants, Ao. 


1. Caulcrpa ? sclaginoi«lcs, 
Sternberg. 2. Neuro- 
pteris Iluttoninna, King, 
both are from the Marl 
Slate of Durham. 



3. Konostella relifonni, -irhlo- 
theim ; “ Magnesian lime 
stone "uf llumbleli'U Hill. 
'I’lu* figures, e.M'ept f. 2, 
are much reduceil. 


In certain foreign tracts, however, which have been closely ex- 
amined, the lower Permian strata contain many plants and some 
thin beds of coal. The sandstone of Lodevc, before adverted to, 
affords, according to M. Ad. Rrongniart, ferns of the genera Sphe- 
nopteris, Pecopteris, Neuropteris, Alethopteris, Calliptcris, with An- 
nnlaria floribunda (Sternberg), and several conifers of the genus 
Walchia.t The sandstone and conglomerates also beneath the 
magnesian limestone near Zwickau in Saxony, have rewarded the 
researches of Colonel Gutbicr § with about sixty species of plants. 
One-third only of these are known in the carboniferous epoch ; the 
other two-thirds arc forms which S2)ccifically arc unknown in any 


* Proc. Geol. Soc., vol. i. p. 344. 

t Monogr. Perm. Foss. 1 848, pi. 1 &c. 

+ Sec Russia in Europe, &e., vol. i. p. 219. 

§ Geinitz und Gutbicr, Gsea von Sacliscn, 1843. “ Permisohe System in 

Sachsen,” 1850. 
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other deposit. Among the plants most characteristic of the group, 
may be mentioned the Sphenopteris erosa, S. lobata, and the great, 
reed-like Catamites gigas. The large silicified stems of tree ferns 
called Psaronius, so much admired by collectors for the exquisite 
conservation of the fibre of the plant, and for the beautiful polish 
they take, occur abundantly in the lower red (Permian) beds of 
Saxony,* Whilst in llussia these species of plants arc found in 
beds above all the limestone courses, they are confined to the lower 
strata of Saxony, and are there commingled with some species known 
in the upper coal deposits. 

On the whole, it was the opinion of M. Adolphe Brongniart, to 
whom the plants brought from Russia were referred t, that they 
exhibit a continuation of vegetable life of the same general characters 
as those which prevailed in the carboniferous era. But whilst the 
genera arc the same as those of the coal period, the species, with two 
or three exceptions, arc different. On the other hand, no one of the 
Russian or Permian genera, Neuropteris, Odontopteris, Lepido- 
dendron, Sphenopteris, Noeggerathia, &c., occur in the overlying 
Trias, in ascending into which the geologist has before him an en- 
tirely different flora. 

The chief Permian animal remains bear also a strong resemblance 
to their congeners of the carboniferous era. When the work on 
Russia was written, my companions and myself were not aware 
of more than 166 fossil Permian species, but, by the publication 
of the works of Geinitz in Saxony { and King in England, this 
number has been increased to 230; a small proportion, therefore, 
when compared with that of the preceding or carboniferous epoch, 
in which about 1050 species of animals arc already described. 

* The finest collection of these “Psaronites” extant, with which I am acquainted, 
is that of my valued friend, Mr. llobert Brown, the eminent botanist. 

f Russia in Europe, &c., vol. i. p. 218. et seq. 

1 Geinitz, Die Yersteinerungen dcs Dcutschen Zechstein gebirges, 1848. 
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The corals and Bryozoa, twenty-six in number, have the pa- 
Iteozoic type, the small cnp-coral Polycrclia; apparently showing the 
quadripartite arrangement of the lamella) characteristic of tiie cup- 
corals of the old rocks. The abundant Fcncstella rctiforinis, and 
Synocladia virgulacca, Foss. <>1. I‘. 3., are also of a typo peculiar 
to the primeval fauna. Crlutuds arc rare; but tlicrc is in I'mgland a 
species of the genus Cidari^, the earliest known representative of th(‘ 
modern sea-urchins.* The Brachiopods, of whicli about thirty- 
eight species arc known, offer many Producti, analogous to those 
of the coal period ; and about five species, including P. hor- 
ridus, the most common Permian form In Britain tuid Cic..uany 
(Foss. .'iff. f. 2.), and P. Cancrini, arc identical with carboniferous 
forms. Flcvcn species of Spirifer also occur, one of which, S. undii- 
latus (f. 1.), is the most characteristic, and S. cristatus is supposed 
to be common to the carboniferous an<l Permian rocks. Of tlu' 
genus Orthis, which prevails so greatly from the liowcr KSiluriaii to 
the carboniferous inclusive, we here find no trace ; nor docs it 
occur in any sujicnor formation. Its place is possibly taken, in 
the Permian rocks, by the new genus Strophalosia, King (Orthothrix 
of Geinitz)t, or Aulosteges of Ilclrnerscn, which is but rarely found 
in older strata. Of the few species of Terobratula which are known, 
two or three arc exceedingly abundant, and one, T. clongata of 
Schlothcim, can scarcely be distinguiHh(?d from a common carboni- 
ferous species. The Athyris Boissyi, too, is apparently identical with 
the Devonian and carboniferous shell. 

The genus Pentainerus, so characteristic of the Silurian cpocli, 
and so rare in the Devonian strata, but which has also been found 


* The species of Cl<lfiris often quoted from carboniferous rocks, belon;;, as lias 
been well shown by ]\I‘Coy, to .a ililfcrent taniily. They are now termed Arclurn- 
cidaris. See Annals Nat. Hist. 2 ser. vol. iii. p. .‘Io2. 

f Compo.scd of those spceie.s of Produeti which have a distinct hinge area and 
binge teeth. 
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In the carboniferous rocks of England^ has not yet been detected 
in the Permian deposits. In unison, however, with the prevailing 
evidences of the development of nature, which, in modifying beings 
at successive periods, often retained some features of the preceding 
types, the Pentamcrus was represented in the Permian division, by 
the curious tercbratuloid shell, named Camarophoria by Prof. King, 
which offers in its internal arrangement an approach to the structure 
of the Pcntameriis. Two of the most frequent Permian shells, indeed, 
are C. (Terebratula) Schlotheimi, von Buch, and C. superstes, de 
Verneuil, both figured in the work on liussia, vol. ii. pi. 8. figs. 4, 5. 
These singular brachiopods also disappeared at the close of the 
Permian era, and their places were occupied by genera (Terebratula, 
Khynchonclla, &c.) which exist even in the present day. 

The annexed woodcut represents a few of the typical Permian 
fossils ; the figures being about half the natural width. 


I. S|)iriit‘i' iiiidulatiis, Sow. 
2. l*rodiu tus horridiis, id. 

Srhi/(Hlus (Axiiuis) ol)- 
sounis, id. All I'roni the 
ooimly of Durham. 


Fossils 50. 
I*EK.viA^ SiiEr.r.s. 



4.^ Strophalosia Morrisiaiia, 
King. These spedes, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the Schizodu.s, 
are (‘(jually conimon in 
Germany aud Britain. 


Ill the lamcllibranchiatc shells (the Dimyaria and Monomyaria of 
most geological works), we note the same diminution of genera 
and species in reference to deposits of previous eras; and, whilst 
not less than 288 species arc known in the carboniferous, about fifty- 
three only have been obtained in the Permian deposits. Modiola is 
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one of the most characteristic genera ; M. Pallasi, and M. septifer, 
being common forms. Schizodus^ King {olim. Axinus), is also a cha- 
racteristic genus: S. obscurus and S. truncatus are from western 
Europe ; both of them arc however common in England and Russia. 
S. Rossicus, dc Vcrneuil, is a Russian species only. The genus 
Avicula is also abundant; the small spinosc A. Kazanensis being 
common in Russia. The Avicula speluncaria of Schlothcim is one of 
the most characteristic species of western Europe, whilst A. kcrato- 
phoga and A. antiqua, Miinst., are frequent. Area tumida, Sowerby, 
and species of Edmondia, Myacites, &c. arc British shells of this age. 

“ The Gasteropods appear to have undergone great diminution durii g the 
formation of the Permian strata, and to have liad great difficulty in accom- 
modating themselves to new conditions. For, if we pass over the seven 
minute species of Turbo and Rissoa, occurring in one locality near Man- 
chester, the number of Gasteropods known throughout England, Germany, 
and Russia, in rocks of this age, amounts to but fifteen {now twenty^one) 
species, a number which must appear still more insignificant, when we reflect 
that as many as 225 species of this class are known in the carboniferous.* 
These fifteen Permian species are almost all new, three only having been 
able to live on from the carboniferous to the Permian epoch. The rarity 
of individual Gasteropods, which are met with in the strata, seems to 
combine with the paucity of species to make us presume that the causes 
which were opposed to their free development, produced very extensive 
(effects.” 

“ The Cephalopods, which under the forms of Goniatites, Nautilus, and 
(Jrtlioceras, were so numerous during the carboniferous period, that 160 
species (now many more) have been already described from its strata, were 
almost entirely annihilated previous to the commencement of the Permian 
era.” 

At least it is remarkable, that, with the exception of a Nautilus, N. 


* Tn the work on Russia, the Devonian, Carboniferous, and Rennian rocks were 
each clcsignaUid as “ Systems ; ” but, as explained in this work, they are now 
viewed iis groups, tliat constitute tlie “ Upper Ral,TOzoic System ; ” the Silurian 
being the “ Lower Raheo/A>ie.” (See alao the hisi chapter.) 
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Frieslebenj, Gcinitz, no well characterized cephalopod has been detected 
in the whole extent of the formation. 

“ Trilobitcs are entirely wanting. In the study of the palaeozoic succes- 
sion we see that the disappearance of this race is regularly announced by a 
gradual diminution of its numbers during the preceding epochs. Appear- 
ing among the earliest forms of life, and having their maximum of de- 
velopment in the Silurian period, trilobites decrease very sensibly in the 
Devonian strata, and in the carboniferous deposits are reduced to some 
few small species, of which Fhillipsia and Griffithides are the last ex- 
piring forms. And here wc are presented with one of those beautiful 
links in natural history, of which the strata, forming the earth’s crust, 
have afforded so many proofs. For, with the final extinction of a family 
destined never more to reappear, its place is taken by an allied crustacean, 
the Limulus, the earliest form of which was created during the formation 
of the great coal-fields, and was followed, in our Permian system, by the 
large and remarkable species as yet peculiar to Russia, the Limulus 
oculatus (Kutorga). Unlike the trilobite, the Limulus has survived all 
the numerous revolutions which have followed its creation, and some of its 
species are coexistent with our own race.” • 

On the whole, therefore, if there are only a few speeies of 
mollusks which are common to the older rocks and the Permian, 
the latter still retains its connection with the former through the 
genera Productus, Spirifer, Strophalosia, its peculiar group of corals, 
and of Bryozoa (Fencstellaj, &c.). It is the constant diffusion of 
many individuals of such forms, which induced my associates and 
myself to hold firm in retaining the term Permian, as marking 
the close of primeval life, and in separating it from the Trias and 
secondary deposits, with which it has no form in common. 

The fossil fishes of this era, of which fifty-three species are 
known, all belong, like their precursors, to the division with 
hctcrocercal tails; a distinction that becomes more and more 
evanescent in all the succeeding secondary and tertiary formations, 
and in our era is confined to the shark and sturgeon families ; 


Russia in Europe, vol. i. p. 209 , &c. 
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nearly all other species now living, about SOOO in number, having 
homocercal tails. 

Of true hetcroccrcal fishes of the Penniiin group, two figures 
only are hero given, by which the reader will sec that the backbone 

Fos.sius, .">7. 

Pkumian Fimi. 





^mkrn 


riatysoraus striatus, Agassiz ; from the “ Marl Slate,” Durham. 

is prolonged with a bend into the end of the upper lobe of tlui 
tail ; whilst in the homocercal fishes, or those common in the younger 
rocks and in the present time, it terminates in the middle, between 
the equally balanced fins of the tail. 

The Palieoniscus, Pygopterus, Coelacanthus, Acrolepis, and Platy- 
somus, which are tlie prevailing genera of the Permian era (the 
same generic forms being found in England, Germany, and Russia), 
arc all known in the Carbonifcr<m!5 epoch, but the s])ecica of the 
younger deposit are wholly distinct. 



Fiioaiflu-in, ; fr«*m ih«* KiijiliT Schh'h'r " of Mansfi'hl, in Tliuniigi.r 
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Lastly, in enumerating the chief features of the Permian fauna, 
we have to recollect, that whilst a very few reptiles have 
been found in the next subjacent formations (Carboniferous and 
Devonian), the strata of this newer era contain the relics of The- 
codont Saurians, which Owen refers to a higher order of reptiles 
than any of the older fossils of this family, by showing that they 
arc even allied to the living monitor.* The Palscosaurus and Pro- 
tosaurus were, according to him, Saiiri which occasionally walked 
on drjf land. 

Struck with this fact of the Permian deposits containing 
Saurians, Agassiz thought tliat the group ought to be placed 
at the base of the secondary rocks, which mark the great era of 
reptiles. But the recent discovery of Saurians and Batrachians 
in the Carboniferous rocks of Europe and America, and of one 
reptile in the Upper Old Red, have satisfied my colleagues and 
myself, that we were right in being guided by the general fiicies 
of the mollusks and plants, and in grouping the Permian with 
antecedent deposits, with which they arc naturally united by 
many links. 

In reviewing the few reptiles of the Devonian, Carboniferous, and 
Permian rocks, which have been discovered, we have yet scarcely 
sufficient materials to enable us to decide on the relative value 
of such animals in the scale of creation. As far, however, us the 
above mentioned evidences go. Professor Owen is of opinion, that 
the solitary, small reptile of the Upper Old Red Sandstone, found in 
the vicinity of Elgin (sec p. 254.), belongs to the Lacertilia, a higher 
order than the Batrachia, to which the reptiles of the coal are referred. 
At the same time the latter possess characters in their skull and teeth 
which bring them nearer to the Saurian order than any modern Ba- 
trachian. 

* Sec Russia in Europe, vol. i. p. ‘213, and Professor Owen’s description, 
p. (»37, App. 
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The same eminent comparative anatomist affirms, that the The- 
codonts of the Permian are more nearly allied to the Crocodilians of 
the Lias, and so to the higher order of reptiles, than any living 
monitor ; and just,” says he, as the coni Batrachia are laoro 
sauroid, so the lacertilian sauroids of the Trias (New Red) are more 
Crocodilian than existing frogs and lizards are.” In a letter to 
myself, from which the above view is derived, he adds, So liir as 
Old Red (Upper), Coal, and Permian reptiles arc known, they support 
the general fact, tliat the more ancient forms of vertebrata adliered 
closer to the general archetype of that sub-kingdom than the more 
modern forms.” 

Thus we learn, that in the oldest rocks (Upper Palasozoic), in 
which they first appear, the reptiles are as wonderful and elaborate 
in structure as the primeval fishes which accompanied them, or as the 
corals, crinoids, shells, and Crustacea which preceded them during 
the Silurian or Lower Palaeozoic epoch. 

In concluding this chapter, it may indeed be re-asserted*, that the 
mass of the organic remains of the Permian system constitute a mere 
remnant of the earlier creations of animals, the various develop- 
ments of which we have followed in the preceding pages. They 
exhibit the last of the partial and successive changes which these 
creatures underwent before their final disappearance. The dwin- 
dling away and extinction of many of the types, which were produced 
and multiplied during the anterior epochs, already announce the end 
of the long palaeozoic period. 

In ascending above the highest of the Permian deposits, the 
geologist takes, indeed, a sudden and final leave of nciarly every- 
thing in nature to which the words primary, primeval, or palaeozoic 
have been or can be applied. 

In short, the two greatest revolutions in the extinct organic world 


fciuc Kubsia in Kurope, vol. i. p. ‘205. 
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are those which separated the j^rimeval or palaeozoic rocks from the 
mediaeval or secoiidary strata^ and the latter from the tertiary and 
modem deposits. 

To the consideration of these two remarkable and salient features 
in the history of former races, we shall briefly advert in the con- 
cluding chapter. 


P. S. — A good additional paleozoic form has been discovered in the Zechsteinof 
Jliucnau, and is described by Professor Geinitz as Convlaria HoUeheni, Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen-Geologischen Gesellschaft, vol. ii. p. 465. 

1 may also mention liere a fine specimen of the XeimcaTtlhus Dechenii, Beyrich, 
whicii, with other I’ermian fishes (liolacanthodcs, &c.), I saw lately in the IMuseum 
at Bonn. The fish in question has the fins and tail expanded, and measures 
15 inches in length. It is from Ituppendorf. (Sec p. 339. See also Leonh. and 
Bronn, Neucs Jahrb. 1849, 118.) 
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IJKNKWAL VIKW OF THE SlLUIllAN, DEVONIAN, AND CAUHONIFEUOUS UOCKfc' 
OF SCANDINAVIA AND KL’SSIA. 

In the last chapter only, which explained the nature of the Per- 
mian Hocks, lias a sketch been given of the development of any 
paheozoic deposits upon the Continent. An effort must now there- 
fore be made, to delineate, if only in the most general manner, jUc 
equivalents in other countries of the Silurian, Devonian, and Car- 
boniferous groups of Britain. 

Throughout large portions of Western Europe, i,(\ Germany, France, 
Spain and Portugal, the deposits under consideration have been 
in some tracts so much metamoqdioscd and crystallized, in others 
so penetrated by igneous rocks, and even so dislocated, that not- 
withstanding the rcsen relies of numerous good geologists and mine- 
ralogists, the task of reducing tlicm to a normal order of succession 
is far from being completed. Deferring, therefore, to a subsequent 
chapter, such explanation of these complicated regions as may be 
practicable, let us first take a broad view of the succession of primeval 
life in Scandinavia and llussia in Europe, wliere, on the con- 
trary, the scries of the older sediments is exhibited, over very 
wide areas, in the clearest and most symmetrical order, and usually 
uninterrupted by the intrusion of igneous or volcanic rocks.* 

* The limits of this work do not permit any .attempt to delineate the mineral 
structure of the Ural Mountains, except to indicate by the way how clearly 
they exhibit tin* iiu*tiimf)rphism of the paheozoic de])osits of Scandinavia and 
llussia in Europe. An ae(|uainianc'e with their structure must be sought in the 
works of many authors, from the time of TaUjis to the days of the most illustrious 
of all travellers irumhuldl, wlio ex]»l(n-ed these regions aceoiiipanied by his eminent 
triends Gustaf Hose and Ehrenberg, and exleiided the lights of physical science to 
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In Scandinavia and Lapland, ancient crystalline rocks occupying 
the chief mass of that territory, and consisting to a great extent of 
granite and gneiss, with many varieties of schist and quartzose strata 
in which nothing organic has been discovered, are covered at intervals 
by true representatives of the Silurian rocks. 

The lowest beds which arc charged with organic remains, are 
clearly the equivalents of the lowest Silurian strata of the Briti>h 
Isles, Bohemia, and other countries. In some places these strata 
repose upon the above-mentioned crystalline schists, which arc proba- 
bly altered or metamorphosed primary sediments. The first of the 
following diagrams represents the succession of Lower Silurian de- 
posits from a base of crystalline gneiss and associated strata near 
Kinnckulle in Sweden.* 

tlic frontiers of China, llesides the “ Rcise nach dem Ural, deni Altai, &c.,” of 
tlioso authors, the reader will fiiul a preat body of information in the Archiv f iir 
Wi.xsenschaftliche Kund(* Kussland, conducted by M. Adolf Krman, the exjdorer 
of North-eastern Siberia and Kain.««chatka. Among the authors who have written 
on the mineral structure of Siberia, ficimersen and Hoffman also stand out 
conspicuously, as will be seen by those who consult their publications in the 
“ Annuairc <lcs IVlines de llussie.” The splendid work also of jNI. Dierre dc Tchiha- 
tclu'f]’, on the Altai IMountains, and many others, would have to be noticed ; but as 
this volume is chiefly an outline of the nature and succession of the older sedi- 
ments, I cannot here expatiate upon the labours of many of my contemporaries. 

In the work “Russia and the Ural Mountains,” references are given to the 
authors, both anterior and contemporary, who have illustrated the older sedimentary 
deposits and their fossils in the Kussian Empire. Special allusion is there made to 
the original sketch, by the lion. W. Fox Strangways, of the environs of that metro- 
j)olis, in Trans. Geol. Soc. Loiul. 1 scr. vol. v. p. 39*i., to the work of Pander on the 
fossils of the same district, and to the volume of Eichwald, ‘ Systemc Silurieii 
de I’Esthonle.’ Since the publication of our >vork, my friends and self have been 
gratified by seeing it translated (1849) into the Kussian language by Colonel 
Osersky, who has added some important data from his own observation and other 
sources, including corrections of our general geological map. 

* A detailed geological map of all the crystalline and metalliferous rocks of 
Sweden and Norway has for some time been in preparation, but is not yet pub- 
lished. This task was undertaken by MM. Forsells, Erdman, Franzcii, and 
Troilius. 
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LoWEU SiLlTKTAN STRATA OP SWKDEN REl'OSINfJ ON GnEISS. 
(From Kussia in Europe, p. 15.) 


I:;;! 



d. Black grnptolUe 
sclii&ts. c. Orthoi’era- 
titc limc3tom*. h. Alum 
slates. a. Lowest or 
fucoid sandstone. 


I) :'"rrni^"'iTOiTC/ 


gii. Gneiss. t. Trap or eruptive greenstone. td. Erratic blocks. 


In other parts of Sweden, as near the Billingen Hills, the two 
lower strata a, b, of the above section arc seen to rest upon granitic 
rocks without any intervening crystalline schists. In such cases the 
lowest sandstone, which is used as a millstone, is simply a rc-aggre- 
gated granite, the arkose of Brongniart; the materials being de- 
rived from the subjacent rock. 


Oldest Silurian Strata op Sweden resting on Guanitis. 
(From Kussia in Europe, p. 16.) 



b. Alum schist, a. Fucoid sandstone. a\ Millstone, gr. Granite. 


Now, whether the subjacent rocks be composed of granite, gra- 
nitic gneiss or flinty slates, quartzose or other crystalline masses, 
the fundamental strata in which any traces of former life can be 
detected, arc sandstones and schists, which stand in the place of the 
lowest fossiliferous beds of Britain, and of that primordial zone in 
Bohemia which will presently be noticed. The bottom beds con- 
tain fucoids or casts of sea-weeds only ; but the lowest band of 
schist is well characterized by its fossils in several parts of Sweden, 
and particularly at Andrarum, where it contains trilobitcs of the 
genera Paradoxides, Olenus, Conoccphalus, Agnostus, &c. 
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The limestones which next overlie (c, of the opposite page), and 
which abound in Orthidas, large Orthoceratites, Trilobitcs, and Cys- 
tidesD, are distinctly the equivalent of the British Llandcilo formation 
of schists, flags, and limestone, &c. Above these, but connected with 
them, is a considerable mass of shale or schist, chiefly characterized 
by graptolites, and this is covered by other limestones, which in Goth- 
land arc profusely charged with many species of shells and corals 
that arc found in the limestones of Wenlock and Dudley. The whole 
of these arc capped, in the south of Gothland, by certain sandy strata, 
which arc meagre equivalents of the Ludlow Rocks.* 

In Norway, all these Silurian rocks, very clearly divisible into 
* Lower ’ and * Upper ’ through their characteristic fossils, are re- 
gularly exhibited in a very small compass in the Steensfiord, between 
the river Drammen and Kroklcvcn, to the west of Christiania, where 
their uppermost member is conformably overlaid by a great accumu- 
lation of Old Red Sandstone with conglomerate, as expressed in this 
diagram.t 


Succession in Norway. 

I (From Russia in Europe, p. 10. > 



Lower Silurian. Upper Silurian. Old Red Sandstone 

o. A zoic crystalline rocks, a. Lower Sandstones, Schists, and Fla^s. h. Limestone, with 
Pcnhuiiori. c. Coralline limestone (Wenlock). d. Calcareous flagstones (Ludlow ?). e. Old 
Rod Sandstone. (jk Rhombic porphyry. t. Other eruptive rocks.) 

The same strata of Lower and Upper Silurian prevail in the Bay 
of Christiania; but there they are at many points contorted and 
penetrated by syenites, greenstones, and hypersthenic rocks, whereby 

* Sec details of this succession, by Murchison and Dc Verneuil, Quart. Journ. 
Geol. Soc. Lond. vol. iii. p. 1. 

•{* For the partieulars of these phenomena, consult “ Russia in Europe,'* vol. i. 

p. 10. et srq,, and Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. Lond. vol. i. p. 467. (Murchison “On the 
Pulseozoic Deposits of Scandinavia, &c., and their Relations to Azoic or more 
Recent Crystalline Rocks**), 1845. 
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the lower alum schists arc crystallized, and the limestone, h, con- 
verted into marble. The next section (a continuation to the cast of 
the preceding diagram) explains their relations, and shows how the 
undulating and broken masses, regaining their order, fold over and 
dip under a great mass of Old Ked Sandstone, the eastern extremity 
only of which is represented in the preceding diagram. 

At:' * t 

t'. Old Rod Sanilstoiio. d. CaloarooiH llaicstono^. c. CoTalliuo linio<ti»n»‘ and slialo ( Won- 
lock), boautifully fixpo-sotl in many i^lalulsoftho !>ay. />. Linu stono, in ]KUts a niarldc (Rarailis 
backon). a. Lower Silurian Schist-., itc., in parts altered, o. A.'oic (iin is.;. /. Var'iuis 

eruptive rocLs. ('I'lio t of this .section ropre-«ent.» most of t he inti usivc rock-, In t her s\ la » 
greenstones porphyrii's, or younger granites, whiili liave been foreeil through the strut. i. 
p refers to the largo rhoinbie jiorphyry on the summit of the plateau.) 

Referring the reader for the general description of Scandinavia 
and for tlic detailed description of its fossils to the works of nativt* 
authors*, let me here only call attention to the general comparison 
of the lower palaeozoic strata of this region witli those of I Britain. In 
doing so, I specially advert to tlic above sections of a tract wliich 1 
examined in the company of Professor Keilhan, in tlie year IS-U, when 
I placed the older strata of Norway in exact parallel with the Silurian 
and Devonian succession of my own country. For, although the many 
thousands of feet of the Lower Silurians of Britain are there repre- 
sented by a few hundred feet only of thickness, these black Norwe- 
gian schists, with their overlying limestones, are as copiously charged 


W. 


Ringeriggo. „ 

‘"g. ^ ^ 


* In this hriof sketch, no justice can be done to the numerous works on tJu» 
rocks and fossils of Swcilen and Jsorway, countries which, from tlie time of J^in- 
nauis to the present day, have contri1mte<l so much to the progress ol’ Natural 
History. In the memoirs of Nils.son of our time, in those of Wsihlenberg and 
(xyllenhcrg of past years, and in the works of Lciven aiid Angelin, whi(;h have 
recently appeared, the fos^iil (u’gaiiic remains have receivo<l much illustration, in 
addition to the knowledge formerly coiiiniunieatcd in the “Letluca Succica” 
(18.37) of Ilisingcr. The “ (iaea Norvegica ” of Keilhau has great merit for its 
<lcscription and delineation of the various rocks of Norway. 
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with characteristic trilobitcs and other fossils, as the enormously ex- 
panded British rocks of the same age. The latter, as seen in North 
Wales, have, in fact, been swollen out by a much more profuse and 
active deposit of materials ; the bottom of the sea, in which they 
were accumulated, having been subjected to a turbulence produced 
by contemporaneous submarine volcanos, from which this northern 
region was exempt. 

The primordial fauna of Scandinavia, which I long ago character- 
ized as '^the earliest zone of recognizable life,” consists, in its lowest 
stage, of fucoids only. The next stage contains a number of trilo- 
bitcs, which have been since elaborately described by M. Angelin*, 
who has added much to our acquaintance with these fossils. Among 
the Crustacea of these lowest shales {Retj tones A, B, of Angelin), we 
recognize several of the genera which characterize the lowest fossil 
beds of the Silurian region of Britain. The most plentiful fossils are 
the Agnostiis j)isiforinis, and many species of Olenus, one of which 
probably also occurs in the lowest schists of our Malvern Hills. 

Tlion, the Swedish Rcgioncs C and D of Angelin are nothing 
more, as respects their fossils, than masses of Lower Silurian Hocks, 
as originally described in Kiigland and Wales, and which reappear in 
great force in tlic Bay of Christiania, Norway. They are specially 
idontilied by tlic abundance of trilobites, of the same genera ; — 
Asai)lius, Ogygia, Hemopleurides, Trinucleus, Ilhenus, Ampyx, &c., 
as our British strata of this age. Several species are identical. 

Having examined these Lower Silurian Hocks over various tracts 
of Sweden and Norway, I can assure geologists that, rich as they 
are in fossils — so rich that they have enabled M. Barrande, as will 
soon be seen, to parallel every one of their stages, from the lowest 
upwards, with the primordial and succeeding zones of Bohemia — the 
whole of this Lower Silurian of Scandinavia never exceeds in vertical 
thickness 1000 feet! And yet this mass is nearly as complete in the 
development of life, as the 30,000 feet of strata of the same age in 
• ralajontologia Succica, pt. 1., 1852. 
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Britdn I Nay, the general succession is essentially the same as in our 
islands. For, the Lower Silurian of Sweden and Norway is overlaid 
by shale and limestone, which completely represents the Wenlock of 
England ; whilst M. de Verncuil and myself have endeavoured to 
show, that in the south of Gothland still higher rocks are exhil)itcd, 
which, though of feeble dimensions, arc on the parallel of the Ludlow 
formation of Britain. 

And here, in respcci ti* nomenclature, I may observe, that the 
geologist who should seek to sei)arate the Lower Silurian of Norway 
from the U pl)cr, and call the higher part only Silurian, would make 
an effort which could not be applied to any map. For these ’^wo 
groups are there often exhibited in the space of an English mile, and 
roll over in such frequent and parallel undulations, as to constitute 
one united mass of very small dimensions. 

The remarkable resemblance of the fossils of the chief limestones 
of Gothland, and of certain isles in the bay of Christiania, to those of 
Wcnlock and Dudley, a very great number being common to the 
two localities, is well known to geologists and collectors. I have 
already spoken of some of these — the corals — on page 215. Those 
persons who may wish to understand how the calcareous masses of 
Gothland repose on graptolitc schists, and these again upon the lower 
Silurian rocks of (jland, or again pass upwards into schists and sand- 
stones (in the South of Gothland) which represent the Ludlow rocks 
of England, must refer to the published descriptions of M. dc Ver- 
ncuil and myself.* « 

Primeval Rocks of Russia. — Following the older rocks from 
Scandinavia into the Ilussian Baltic provinces, the hard crystalline 
nucleus subsides, and the lowest Silurian rocks being depressed be- 
neath the sea-lcvel, the absolute bottom of the fossiliferous strata is 
no longer visible, as in Scandinavia. 

Extending from the bed of the Neva at St. Petersburg to the cliffs 
west of Narva, the lowest strata arc shales, often unconsolidated, 

* Quart. Journ. Gcol Soc. vol. iii. p. 28, &c. 
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in which little more than fucoicial remains have been found, or 
bodies which Pander has termed Platydolenites.* This shale, in 
which green grains and a few thin sandy courses appear, is so soft 
and incoherent, that it is even used by sculptors for modelling, 
although it underlies the great mass of fossil-bearing Silurian rocks, 
and is, therefore, of the same age as the lower crystalline and hard 
slates of North Wales ; so entirely have most of these oldest rocks in 
Russia been exempted from the influence of change, throughout those 
enormous periods which have passed away since their accumulation ! 

The shale is followed by a sandstone, in parts coherent, which in 
other tracts is a grecn-grained calcareous grit (as under the Castle 
of Narva), containing the little horny Obolus Apollinis (the 
* Ungulite’ of Pander), one or two species of Siphonotreta, and 
the Acrotreta of Kutbrga. These strata of green sand are covered 
by and sometimes interlaced with bituminous schist f; whilst the 
limestone which succeeds is identical, through many of its fossils, 
with the chief Lower Silurian limestone of Sweden ; some of the 

* Bullet, de la Soc. Geol. de Fr. t. viii. p. 2.52. Tn some greenish, sandy beds 
subordinate to the lowest Silurian strata of the Baltic provinces of Eussia, 
JM. Pander also recently detected very minute bodies, not larger than pins’ heads, 
which he supposed might be the teeth of fishes ; but the naturalists to whom they 
have been submitted, both in France and England, including M. Barrande and Dr. 
C:irj)entor, can see in them, when placed under powerful microscopes, no evidence 
wliatever of hone. They are probably, it is suggested, fragments of the hard, 
erustaceous ends of the segments of some trilobite. 

t Tn addition to various able IMemoirs which he has written on the crystalline 
and paUeozoic rocks Ilussia, and to the geological maps which he has prepared, 
my associate in tin* Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, Colonel Helmersen, has 
published an account of the nature and position of this schist, which in some 
places contains about 25 per cent, of bitumen and a considerable portion of 
innammablo gas. It is certainly one of the oldest deposits which have combustible 
properties, though the anthracitic layers of the South of Scotland seem to lie still 
lower in the series. It is probable that most of the bituminous and anthracitic 
biids ol’ these early pcrioils were formed out of the marine vegetables, or fucoids, 
of which the ancient rocks offer impressions and casts, occasionally of large size. 

> — (Sec llclmerscn, Sur le Schistc orgilcux-bitumincux d’Esthonie, Journal dcs 
Mines dc Russic, 1838, p. 97.) 
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species being also well-known fossils of the British Isles. This lime- 
stone, for the most part thin-bedclcd and marly, occupies various low 
hills south of St. Petersburg, and tlumcc ranges into the cliffs of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, where it thus appears in relation to the inferior strata. 


LoWKK SlU’ltl VN UlH’KS. — ('Lli FS NKAU WaIWAHA. 



ft. Lowor Shale, obseiirotl hy f.illen bloeks. h. Ungulite j^rit. <*. Bituminous si-liist, with 
j^raptolites. tL <.hthoei*ratit<> Limestone (covered by tcranite blocks wliich were transport(;d 
from Sweden in the t^laeiul periods, * litissia in Europe,* vol. i. pp. ol. .ML, et stv/.). 

Those lower limestones, which constitute the chief members of 
the Lower Silurian of Russia, are filled, as in Scandinavia, with a 


AsAi'iiir^ I-M*ANSUS, vur. ri>UNi;TUh, from the St. Petersburg Limestone. 

(Kroni “ ItusMui .and the Ural Mounlaiii.s,” vol. i. p. 37.) 

profusion of trilobitcs, large ortlioceratitcs, univalve shells, and 
cystidctc, characteristic of this age. One of the most remarkable of 
tlie trilobitcs, the Asajihiis cornutus, is here represented. 
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Orthis calligramma and the great Orthoceras duplex among the 
shells^ and Spheronites aurantium among the Cystide®, may be con- 
sidered quite characteristic of this formation. But wc must refer to 
the works of Pander and Eichwald, and of my colleagues and self, 
in which these rocks and their contents are described, for a full 
description of the fossils. 

Upper Silurian. — Upper Silurian deposits, like those of Gothland, 
were only spoken of by iny eompanions and self as existing in the Isles 
of Oesel and Dago. With the little time at our command, and in 
a flat country much obscured by drift, we could not pretend to draw 
any well defined line between the Lower and Upper Silurian. 
Seeing, however, that Pcntarncrus oblongus occurred in a cal- 
careous band ranging between the Lower Silurian cliffs of Esthonia 
and the Devonian rocks of Livonia, it was natural in our rapid sur- 
vey to refer that stratum, as I had done in England, rather to the top 
of the lower than to the base of the upper group. 

Subsequent researches, however, and the preponderance of certain 
fossils, have led the Kussian geologists to class this Pentamerus band 
with the Upper Silurian.* In truth, the whole series in Kussia, as 

* AI. Ozersky, who triinslaled the work of ‘ Russia in Europe * into the national 
language, was the fii'st person to call attention to the succession of those upper 
calcareous Silurian strata, though, when he wrote, the fossil distinctions above 
alluilctl to were not elaborated. Afterwards, in a short article (Erman’s Archiv 
llir Russland, 1848, p. *236.), Al. Pander noticed the superposition of a rock 
charged with Pentamerus oblongus and many corals, to the well-known lower 
limestone of St. Petersburg. The most important, however, of these contributions 
which clear up the subdivisions of the Uusso-Baltie Silurians, is by Professor 
Kutorgji, as given in a recent maj) of the government of St. Petersburg, the result 
of ten years of labour (“ Comptc rendu de la Societe Alineralogique de St. Peters- 
bourg, ‘27 Janvier, 18.52”). Representing a continuous band of Upper Silurian be- 
tween the Devonian and the Lower Silurian to the west of St. Petersburg (a tract 
wliicli I never examined), he admits that, to the south and east of the metropolis, 
the succession is what my friends and self represented it to be ; viz., Devonian 
rocks at once resting on Lower Silurian, with one or two minute traces only of the 
lower band of the Upper Silurian, or the limestone with Pentamerus oblongus. 
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in Scandinavic^ is of such very small vertical dimensions — not, 
perhaps, a fortieth part of the magnitude of the grand British de- 
posits — that in a region where all these strata arc conformable, it is 
only by close examination of organic remains that such distinction^ can 
be drawn. The lower limestone, with Orthoceras duplex (Foss. 59.), 


Foss. 59. Oktiiookhas ih i-i.kx. Waiu.kmhkuo. 



A (’har.icteristic Kussiau and Scandinavian Fossil. 


Orthis biforatus, many Cystidcaj, Trilobitcs of the genera A sap .us, 
Ampyx, Cybele, Illaenus, &c., and many other true Lower Silurian 
fossils, is conformably overlaid by another limestone, in which certain 
Wenlock forms, particularly a multitude of corals, predominate, but 
in which the Pentamerus oblongus also occurs. Both these calcareous 
masses (Lower and Upper), which are perfectly united and conform- 

The Russian geologists seem, however, to have to learn, that in Britain this species 
of Pentamerus ranges from the top of the Caradoc or bottom of tlie Wcnlock 
shale down into the middle part of the Llandeilo formation; and they will tlierelbre 
understand the nature of my reasoning pp. 80. 98. ante. AVherover, as in Russia 
and America, this species appears for the first tivic^ in ascendhi*; order, in strata 
otherwise exclusively charged with Wcnlock fossils, the geologists of such countries 
have a perfect right to class the rock as Upper Silurian. According to Kutorga, 
the band of true I^ower Silurian limestone above notc<l is first followed upwards 
by a course of limestone without fossils, which he leaves in the lower di- 
vision ; next by a magnesian limestone with Pentamerus, and this again by bods 
containing fucoids, encrinites, and corals. According to this author, these Iwjds are 
surmounted, in the islands of Oescl, Dago, and Mben, by still higher Silurian 
strata. Thesq Russian isles seem, in fact, to be equivalents of the southern end of 
Gothland (Iloburg), where I have described certain strata whicli proha])ly, re- 
present the Ludlow Hocks. (Quart. Journ. Gcol. Soc. I^iond. vol. iii. p. 1.) In 
another work, “ Uebersicht des Silur-Schichten Systems Ijicflands und Esthlands, 
1852,”M. Schrenk, the well known explorer of the botanical and mineral condition 
of the north Ural IMoujitaiiis, has, in conjunction with Professor Schmidt, 
extended considerably the range of the Upper Silurian. Ife speaks of a mixture 
of the fossils of the Lower and Upper Slluriun rocks. 
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able, constitute onij what would be called one formation, not dis- 
tinguishable except by fossils. The upper division occupies the 
whole of the isles of Oesel, Dago, Wbrmes, and a narrow zone on 
the mainland, as indicated on the recent map published by Professor 
Kutorga. The chief mineral features of these overlying rocks, in 
ascending order, consist of fine-grained limestone, passing in some beds 
almost into marble, and thus presenting a contrast to the incoherent 
Lower Silurian limestones of St. Petersburg; next, of magnesian 
beds (dolomite) occasionally somewhat crystalline and cavernous, here 
and there charged witli white silicious concretions. In other parts, 
they arc friable and of grey and yellow colours. 

Hocks having the same mineral aspect, and containing the same 
fossils, aj>pcar, as I am informed by Count A. von Keyscrling, along 
the edge of the Timan Hills, in the distant region of the Petchora, 
at the mouth of the river Tatchina, and near the shore of the Icy 
Sea. It is further to be remarked, that in no part of Kussia has 
there been detected the slightest unconformity between the Lower 
and Upper Silurian ; and that with the exception of some of their 
j)robjiblc equivalents in the isles of Dago and Oesel, the Ludlow 
rocks have no true representatives. 

The inferior part of the so-called Upper Silurian of the Russian 
geologists is chiefly characterized by the following fossils: — Pen- 
tamcrus oblongus, P. borealis, Leptasna depressa, Atrypa reticularis, 
Biimastus Barriensis? Orthoccratites, some Trilobites, Leperditia 
marginata, and L. Baltica ; with a profusion of corals of the genera 
Stroinatopora, Haly sites, Cyathophyllum, Favosites, &c., chiefly 
known elsewhere in the Wenlock formation. ^ 

Devonian Rocks of Russia, — This formation constitutes one of the 
most widely spread deposits of the Empire, and extends over a 
region more spacious than the British Isles. This great extension 
is not, however, due to the thickness, but the very slight inclination 
of the beds, and to their having been but rarely disturbed. Though 
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subjected to broad and very slight bonds only, tlu*y rise into tlu' 
Valdai Hills, and also into a broad dome near Orel ; thus roiislitulin^ 
the highest ciniiienccs of this coniparativcly low region. 

In addition to many shells, some of them peculiar to the region, 
but others well known in strata of this age in Devonshire, the 
Rhenish provinces, and elsewhere, fossil fishes occur in numerous 
localities, and strikingly characterize this deposit in Russia. Several 
of them arc identical with species of the Scottish Old Red Sandstone, 
as shown by Agassiz ; whilst, from a microscopic examination of their 
teeth, Owen has proved that others belong to Dciulrodus, a genus * 
of sauroid fishes, equally characteristic of the formation in Nertli 
Britain. The forms of Coccosteus, Cephalaspis, Acanthodcs, Dipla- 
canthus, Clieiracanthus, and Chcirolcpis, have not, it is true, been 
found; but other Scottish species not less remarkable have their 
exact representatives in Itussia. Such arc the great Astcro]ei)is 
(Chelonicthys) Asmusii, Ag. ; and the smaller speeies, A. minor, 
; Glyptosteus favosus, Ag. ; Bothriolei)is ornata, Eichw. (01} p- 
tosteus rcticulatus, Ag.) ; Iloloptyehius Nobilissimiis, Ag. ; Dendro- 
dus strigatus, Owen; D. biporcatus, Owen; Cricodus incurvus, Ag. 
(Dendrodus, Owen) ; Ptericthys major, Ag., &e.f 


Valdai llii.i.s. 
ur()},o.) 

'riic Idwer «, fi, r, d, t„ t', < (im- 
hist ol' varitMis .-iiid iii:irls in 

wliii-li irhthyoliU's an* disst'uunati'il, 
but ol' whieh tin* bcil d is afonipk-to 
oniiycrifs of lisli-lxnics siirmoimtod 
by H co]>i()Us mass of rod, whiti*, and 
Jinn'll ar^illaor-ous marls. '1’lu‘ii 
follow bituminous (f/, //, /) 

with i-oiirsos of bad coal, const if ii- 
tin^ tin; bottom beds of the carbo- 
niferous deposits, whicli, after other 
alternations of sands and iiurls (/}, 
/), an* followed by the carbonifenms 
limestone w, with many charac- 
teristic fossils, inchidin /5 even sfjecics 
which are well known in Ttritain, 
suc.h as tin; rrtxliirtns Immisphu ricus, 
I\ puHctatuSt and J\ svmin'iiculaliM. 


# Russia in Eurojie, &c., vol. i. p. 03.5. t Ibid. p. 40 , and fig. p. CSC. 
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lleposing on Silurian rockhs, these Devonian strata arc in nuin- 
herlcsri places overlaid by carboniferous limestone. In some tracts 
the bottom beds arc flag-like shelly limestones and marls, in others, 
sandstones both soft and hard, which range over extensive northern 
districts to the banks of the lake of Onega and the shores of the 
White Sea. 

In certain parts, as in the Valdai Hills, their upper beds, repre- 
sented in the opposite woodcut, are red and green marls, containing 
several of the above-named fossil fishes of the Old Red Sandstone of 
Scotland ; the whole mass being covered by carboniferous limestone, 
with its usual fossils, including large Prodiicti. 

When my colleagues and myself explored Russia, the con- 
nexion, between the character of the fossils and the nature of the 
matrix in which they arc imbedded, was more pointedly brought 
bclore us in our range over that vast Empire, than in any other 
region with which we were acquainted. In Courland, Livonia, 
and the Baltic governments, as well as in the great central dome-like 
region of Orel, to which the system extends, and where it has since 
been ably examined and described by Ilelmersen — finely laminated 
limestones alternate with, and are subordinate to, great masses of 
sand, marl, and flagstone ; and whilst in the calcareous courses mol- 
lusks prevail, with occasionally some remains of fishes, the latter 
are found, almost exclusively, in sandy and marly beds. In tracing 
these rocks from the Baltic provinces to the White Sea and Archangel, 
the limestones thin out, and the group is there represented only by 
sands and marls. Accordingly we find that where the rocks have 
the sandy character of the chief masses of Old Red Sandstone in the 
British Isles, — there they are also tenanted by fishes; — a remarkable 
geological phenomenon, showing an accordance between the litho- 
logical character and organic contents of rocks of the same ago in 
very distant countries. 

Another and not less remarkable fact obtained by the survey of 
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Russia is, that fossil fishes, of species well known in the Old 
Red of Scotland, have in several places been found to be in- 
termixed, in the same bed, with those shells that characterize the 
system in its slaty and calcareous form, as exhibited in Devonshire and 
many parts of the continent. This phenomenon, first brought to 
light by my colleagues and myself, demonstrates more than any 
other the identity of deposits of this age, so dif brent in litholo ;ical 
aspect, in Devonshire on the one hand, and (*entral liiigland and 
Scotland on the other. The same admixture h since been reeng- 
nized to some extent in the Devonian rocks of die Kifid and die 
Ilartz, and also in North America, as will be stated in the next, 
chapter. 



Devonian and CARnosiFKuora RorKs in the (Jouoe op the Ti’iirasovAvA River. 
(From Riis.sia in Kuropp and the I'ral Monnlaiiis, vol. i. p. 38<;.) 
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In speaking, however, of identical formations having a very dis- 
similar aspect, both mineralogically and pictorially, we can find no 
greater contrast than exists in the different parts of the vast Russian 
Empire itself. Thus the soft red and green Devonian marls of the 
Valdai Hills are represented on the western flank of the Ural 
Mountains by hard, contorted, and fractured limestones, as in the 
preceding sketch, made in the gorge of the river Tchussovaya. 

With the progress of research, M. Kutorga has divided the De- 
vonian rocks of Russia into the following three stages, in ascending 
order: 1, clay and marl, with Lingula bicarinata; 2, compact 
sandstone, with many ichthyoiites ; and 3, argillaceous limestone, 
with many brachiopods. 

M. Vander, in the notice previously referred to, has even shown 
that the highest of these beds are covered by other sandy strata, 
in which fossil fishes equally abound, whilst in the more southern 
tracts near Voroneje*, it was shown, by my associates and myself, 
that many species of brachiopods and fishes were absolutely com- 
mingled in one and the same marly stratum. It follows, there- 
fore, that the minute distinctions traceable in one district arc not 
applicable to another; and that the limestones are mere mineral 
accidents in a great arenaceous and marly series of strata ; whilst, 
on the whole, the identification of the group with its equiva- 
lents in other parts of the world has been established in the 
clearest manner. 

In the distant region of the Petchora, Count Keyserling assured 
himself that certain beds charged with Goniatites are inferior to all 
the other Devonian strata of Russia, whilst, as we shall presently see, 
the chief goniatite deposit on the banks of the Rhine is underlaid 
by fossiliferous limestone and sandstones of great thickness, which 
there constitute the central and lower members of the Devonian 


Russia in Europe, &c., p. 60. 
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series of the Rhine. It would, indeed, appear tlmt there is no 
known equivalent in Russia of the lower shelly grey wacke, or great 
‘ Spirifcr-Sandstcin,’ wdiich forms the base of the Devonian rocks of 
the Rhine-* 

That the Devonian is eompletely independent of the Silurian in 
Russia, is not only demonstrated by the marked diflercnce in its 
fauna, but also from its reposing in one tract on the Upper, 
in another on the Lower Silurian, as demonstrated by llcliiiersen f, 
Kutorga, and others. 

Of the Carboniferous system, as exhibited in R ussia in Knr(> »e, 
it is enough to say, that its lowest members only are lliere weU ile- 
veloped. In the Miiall section above given (p. 328.), we see in the 
uppermost strata the representatives of the carboniferous limestone, 
with coal bands inferior to it — immediately lying on the red 
and green rocks with Devonian fisJi. To the nortii-east, or on 
the Andoma River in the government of Oloiietz, this division 
swells out in Its calcareous members, but loses even the few courses 
ul* poor coal above mentioned. In its range by Moscow to Tula 
and Kaluga, the limestone, which is in parts yellow and a true 
earthy dolomite, contains also thin subordinate seams of coal. Again, 
in the southern region of the Donetz, between the Don and the 
Dnieper, where these lower coal strata reappear, they arc of much 
larger dimensions, with several beds of ct)al of better (luality, which, 
as in other places (Ch. XL), are interstratified with beds of true 
carboniferous limestone. 

In this last tract, however, the ju’evailing horlzontality of the 
palajozoic strata of this vast country no longer exists, d'he lime- 
stone, sandstone, and shale, with coal, have there been violently 


* Goniatites occur in Upper Silurian in llolieinia, acci'nlin^; to M. liarrandt;. 

In addition to Colonel llclincrseirs survey ol‘ the Devoniun ro(!ks, wliici) 
extend so Jur^rely througlamt Central Uusisia, jM. Uaiinund Uacht lias al.so de- 
scribed in some detail the nature of these rocks, and some of their ibssils, in 
Jdvoniu. (Devoiiischo Kalk in LivJand. J>drpat, 1H4J).) 
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extruded to the surface through a cover of surrounding Jurassic 
and even cretaceous deposits, and are very highly dislocated. 

But if, as it has been suggested, Russia* should open out deep 
shafts around the field of the Donetz, the beds of lower coal which 
she possesses may be found to lie in valuable and regular masses 
beneath the unbroken secondary rocks. 

Some of the grandest examples of the carboniferous limestones of‘ 
Russia arc to be seen in the banks of the Volga, near Syzran, where 
thick beds of the rock, containing fossil species common to this divi- 
sion in many quarters of the globi*, are loaded with small Fusulina;, 
wdiicli w'erc first noticed by Pallas, and arc remarkable in being tlie 
oldest of this class of foraniinifcrs ; the FnsiilinED being in truth 
the prototype of the Nummulitc, which becomes so abundant in 
the lowest tertiary deposits. 

Other and not loss gorgeous masses of the same limestone, but 
wherein no (‘oal exists, arc displayed on (he flanks of the Ural 
Mountains, where they undulate conformably with underlying lime- 
stones which arc charged with Devonian fossils. 

Without rej)eating sketches which are given in another work, the 
reader may be referred to the preceding \voodcut, p. 330. ; for 
several of the distant peaks there represented are carboniferous lime- 
stones overlying rocks of Devonian age. The clearest proofs arc 
tluis exhibited (the two formations being conformable in all their 
undulations on the western flanks of the Ural), that the portion of 
the series, which is slightly coal-bearing in central Russia, and much 
more so on the Donetz, is here entirely wanting. 

These carboniferous limestones, every where more or less charac- 
terized by their Product!, are overlaid along the western edge of the 

* In the work on Russia I suggestctl, that whenever the Imperial Government 
miglit wish to make trials for may vary probably prove to be a valuable ana 
unbroken cml-Jield, sinkings should be made through some of those surrounding 
horizontal secondary formiitions not far distant from the edge of the upcast and 
dislocated coal-field. (See Russia in Europe, &c., p. 118 . at .very.) 
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Ural Mountains by sandstones and grits, \v‘hich occupy mucli the 
same place in the general series as the millstone grit of England. 

In Kussia these strata are, however, more calcareous, and contain 
goniatites. Thc}' constitute the iipiHjrmost eourses of the carbo- 
niferous system, properly so called, in thc vast territory between 
the Volga and the Ural jMountains, where they arc seen in many 
localities to be at once succeeded by the Permian deposits before 
described (see diagram, p. 29G.). As they only contain at intervals 
very rare and thin traces of coal, it is manifest that thc place of thc 
great upper coal-fields of England is unoccupied by any due rc}»re- 
sentative in the llussiaii Empire. 

The deposits of Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous age, wliieh 
spread in such wide, horizontal, and slightly broken masses over 
Russia in Europe, arc thrown up in the Ural IMountains as meta- 
morphosed and highly mineralized rocks, some idea of which is afforded 
in the previous sketch (p. 330.) of the Devonian and carboniferous 
rocks in the gorges of the Tchussovaya river. Other views given 
In a subsequent chapter on thc auriferous rocks, will realize to 
the eye thc condition of the more centnd and completely altered 
rocks of that chain. In thc mean time it may be stated, that hard 
and crystalline paheozoic strata, associated with numerous eruptive 
rocks, form thc nuclei of all the mountainous ridges in Siberia, 
whether In thc lofty Altai on thc south, where they have been well 
described by ^1. Pierre do Tchihatcheff*, or in those hills which act 
as separating barriers between the great rivers Ob, dcnissci, and 
Lena, and extend to tlic Sea of Ochotsk and Behring’s Straits on thc 
north-cast. Orand, therefore, as is thc spread of soft and slightly 
coherent primeval rocks over Russia in Europe, thc hard stony tracts 
of this age which extend over thc Asiatic regions of thc same great 
empire arc probably much more extensive. 

* See thc magnificent work, L’Altai Dricnliilc, of M. Pierre do Tchihatchefr. 
Some Devoniun fossils have been Ibuiid near J^akc IJaikal. 
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Restricting our view to Russia in Europe, we see the Silurian and 
Devonian rocks arise partially to the surface in the southern provinces 
of Podolia, on the banks of the Dnieper; and, although no rocks of 
such high antiquity have yet been detected in the Caucasian moun- 
tains, they reoccur in the same latitude near Constantinople* * * § , have 
been recognized in several parts of Asia Minor to the south of the 
Black Scat, also traced (most of them belonging by their fossils 
to the Devonian type) to even the southern flanks of Mount Ararat, 
and thence eastwards into Persia.J 

Looking, therefore, to Scandinavia as a great mass of ancient 
crystalline rocks, whose origin is buried in obscurity, we know that 
it has been successively overlapped by those Silurian, Devonian §, 
Carboniferous, and Permian strata, which occupy such an enormous 
region in Russia. The discovery in Spitzbergen of certain palaeo- 
zoic fossils, one of which Leopold von Biich considered to be of 
carboniferous age, and others of which have been clearly identified 
by De Koninck 1| with Permian forms, at once shows how widely 
spread were these primeval deposits, and how they were successively 
accumulated around a large crystalline nucleus of preexisting rocks. 
In North America, we shall j)rcscntly see another grand example 
of this phenomenon, and in which there is a much more complete 
development of Silurian rocks. 

* Proc. Geol. Soc. bond., vol. ii. p.437. The Turkish fossils are of Lower 
Devonian age. 

f TchihatchclT, Bull. Geol. Soc. Pr., vol. vii. p. .389. 

+ Abich, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. Lond. 1840, vol. ii. 2nd pt. p. 96. ; and 
llussia and the Ural Mountains, vol. i. p. 652. Prof. Abich also found carbo- 
niferous limestones everywhere overlying these Devonian rocks, and characterized, 
too, by a small Fiisnlina, of a species distinct from that found in Russia. In 
extending his observations tlo the eastward, M. Ilommaire de Hell discovered 
i^evonian rocks in Persia, where they form the axis of the Elburz chain and 
the southern slopes of the mountains of Tehihenneme, and are highly fossili- 
ferous in the valley of Touwa. (Bull. Soc. Geol. Er., vol. vii. p. 500.) 

§ See p. .319, aiUe. II Bull. Acad. Roy. Belg., vol. xiii. and xvi. 
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FROM POLAND AND Tl'RKEY IN EUROPE INTO THE ALPS AND P ARPATHIANS. 
DEVON! VN, PARHONIFEROI’S, AND PERMIAN ROCKS OF SILESIA AND MOR AVIA. 
SILURIAN ROCKS (loWKR AND I PPER) OF ItOHEMlA. LOWER SILURIAN, DEVONIAN, 
CARHOXIFEROUS. AND PEHMI VN ROCKS OF SAXONY, THE TIli'RINOEUW'ALD, E'IC. 
GKNEhAL VIEW OF THE SUCCESSION OF l>EVONTAN AND C %RllONlFEROUS ID'f’KS 
IN THE RHENISH PROVINCES AND HELOIUM. 


If the gcncrul order of the older strata be so clearly exposed in that 
vast portion of liussia in Europe, which has from the remotest aii- 
ticpiity been exem[)tcd from all intrusion of every description of 
plutonlc or volcanic rocks, we no sooner pass to the south-west and 
enter the Danubian and Turkish jirovinccs, than we meet with roeks 
more or less crystalline, which have been penetrated at numerous in- 
tervals by ancient igneous matter. Tliese extend from tlie Balkan 
Into the ranges of Thrace and Transylvania on the one hand, and into 
tlic Carpathians on tlie other, but have as yet been so little examined 
in detail, as to leave us in ignorance of the extent to which a palieozoic 
classification can be applied to them. We know, liowcver, from the 
works of Boue, Smyth, and others, that these rocks arc usually so 
crystalline, that few spots remain, like those near Constantinople, 
whence the paljeontologist can expect to derive fossils. 

When, however, we reach the Eastern or Austrian Alj)s, we 
find that, metamorphosed as most of the strata have been in that 
mighty pile of mountains, there arc nevertheless certain oases ” 
at Avide intervals, wliicli indicate a succession very similar to that 
which we have been following through other countries. Thus, in 
the ridge south of Werfen in tin*, Salzburg tract, Orthoceratites, 
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Ortliidie, Cardiolae, and other fossils, have been detected, which mark 
a remnant of a true Silurian zone, the chief mass of which is in a 
crystalline state. In the Alps near Gratz in Styria, certain grey 
schists and calcareous flagstones contain a good many Devonian 
fossils, and similar rocks have there been traced through a district of 
some extent. 

Near Bleiberg, in the Carinthian portion of the Eastern Alps, is a 
limestone with large Product!, which is universally recognized to be of 
carboniferous age ; whilst in various parts of the Western Alps, the 
rocks contain courses of anthracite, associated with plants of the 
same era. On the whole, however, it may be said, that in nearly 
all the countries extending over the soutliern regions of Germany, 
the clear separation of the palieozoic rocks, which can be easily 
effected in many other parts of Europe, is impracticable ; and this 
is doubtless owing, in great measure, to their numerous mutations 
of structure, as well as to the dislocations and inversions >vhich all 
the rocks there have undergone, from the Silurian to the Eocene 
Tertiary inclusive. 

Wlien, liowevcr, we travel westward in a more northern parallel, 
and pass from the central provinces of Kussia into Poland, Prussia, 
and the northern states of Austria, we find, that although the palgeo- 
zoic rocks of those regions have no longer the Avholly unaltered facies 
which they presented to us on the banks of the Neva, the Volga, 
and the Dwina, and though they have, unlike their Russian equiva- 
lents, been penetrated by many eruptive rocks, yet they still contain 
numerous examples wherein order and the normal relations may be 
clearly observed. 

In Poland, and in many low districts of Northern Germany, so 
widely spread arc the younger secondary and tertiary deposits, that 
the rocks under consideration rise only in small patches to the sur- 
face. Thus, around Kielce*, to the south of Warsaw, a nucleus 

* See Russia in Europe, vol. i. p. 39. 

Z 
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of Devonian rocks, with nnich limestone, and charged with many 
characteristic fossils, is followed by carboniferous limestone and by 
thick-bedded coal-seams, over a small district that ranges from 
Kussian Poland into the Silesian coal tracts of Prussia. Thence 
to the w'cstward, rooks, which have been or may be classified as 
Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian, occupy detached 
districts in the south-east of Prussia, in Saxony, and the smaller 
states of Germany, and si)rcad over large tracts in the northern terri- 
tories of Austria (particularly in Bohemia), and in parts of ]VI(»ravia. 

In traversing the Kiescn-Gcbirge to the south of Breslau, the 
geologist acquainted with the full development of ihc palieozoic rooks 
of other regions, is struck with the comparative tenuity of their 
chief upper members — the Devonian and Carboniferous deposits. 
In large portions of these mountains, whose mineral characters have 
been recently examined in great detail by ^I. Gustav Bose, and 
wdiosc geological distinctions will soon be laid down on a map by JM, 
Boyrich, the strata, wdiich arc probably of Silurian age, have 
undergone a complete mctamorpliosis. They liavc indeed passed so 
entirely into a state f)f crystalline schist and marble, that no fossils 
of the earlier era have rewarded the labours of the eminent men 
above mentioned, or of my old friends Dccheii and Oynhaiisen, 
who first explored these ranges. That these oldc‘r crystalline strata 
arc, however, the equivalents of tlie Silurian rocks, is to be surmised, 
because they are clearly surmounted and followed by grey wacko 
schist and limestone, charged with many Devonian forms. In 
the district of Waldenburg, south of Breslau, and at Silberberg, 
to the north of Glatz, I have seen the Devonian limestone, charged 
with Clymcniie and many other typical fossils: it has a thi(!kncss of 
50 to 60 feet, and is covered by an overlying limestone, of similar 
thickness, laden witli great Product! and several other shells well 
known in the mountain limestone of Britain*, especially those of 

* At one spot, Falkenbcrg, I collected in the carboniferous liincstune the fol- 
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the lower carboniferous zone. The two beds arc separated by a 
very thin mass of schist. This carboniferous limestone is overlaid 
by rocks occupying the place of the millstone grit of English 
geologists, and which, assuming very much the same mineral cha* 
racters as the rocks whereon they repose (and being perfectly con- 
formable with them), were in old times confounded with the so-called 
and undefined ‘ grauwacke.’ It is in this portion of the series, 
i. c\ in the schists and sandstones associated with the carboniferous 
limestone, that most of those plants have been found, which Professor 
Gbppert has described as transition plants {^Cnlamitcs transitmtis, 
tic.). I am assured by ]\L Ileyrich, that nearly all the plants so 
described (for others will hereafter be mentioned in true Devonian 
rocks, at Saalfeld, p. 3.18.) have been taken from such carboniferous 
deposits. Above these come the small productive coal-fields of 
Waldenburg, succeeded by a copious development, particularly 
along the south flank of the Ilicsen-Gcbirgc, of red rocks, which, 
many years ago, I grouped with the Permian deposits.^ At 
Ivuppcrsdorf, for example, these red rocks arc micaceous flagstones 
with dark, bituminous schist, containing fishes of the genus Paheo- 
nisens, the Ilolacanthodcs gracilis, Beyr., and the Xenacanthus 
Decheni. 

nesting upon conglomerates, the whole of these rocks are viewed 
by Bey rich as an equivalent of the Bothc-todte-liegendc. Even 
taken in this sense, they constitute the lower half of the Permian 
rocks; for their ichthyolites arc closely allied to those of the Zeeh- 
stein, whilst their plants can only be viewed as a special flora, which, 
though approaching to the carboniferous type, is marked by iicculiar 

lowing fossils, viz. Productas gigas, P. antiquatus, Lepta^na analoga, Ortliis cre- 
nistria (var.), Spirilbr lincatus, S. pinguis, S. glaber, with a minute Phillipsia, 
a small Orthoccras, and several species of corals. 

* See Russia in Europe and the Ural Mountains, vol. i. p. 200. I examined 
this tract when alone, in the year 1844. 
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forms. No StiginariJin or Lcpiiloilondron, such :is are iomul in tlio 
true coal, have boon I'ouiul in this zone, but it oxlii)»'its Conifono 
approaching to the V'oltzia*, with those s])eeifit! forms of Nouro])toris 
and Odontopteris, which cliaracterize the rerinian llora. 

Again, in ^loravia, from all that I can learn, wlu ihor from ex- 
amining the Collect ions of Professor (Hooker of l»ri‘slan, who has so 
long explored that province, or from consulting a receni publication 
of Professor von iringenaut> or from a partial, personal survey in 
1847, it would appear, that the order of the palioozoic rocks is very 
analogous to that which prevails in Silesia. There I have observed 
crystalline schists and limestone, which may represent Silurian rocks, 
followed by masses of limestone, which at llittberg and other 
places around Olniiitz arc charged with Devonian fossils. Some 
of the strata, in tracts that I have not seen, arc referred to 
the carboniferous era. The crystalline rocks which range thence, 
or from the Sudeten mountains into the Bdhmerwald-gcbirge, 
and have been generally described by PartschJ, Heinrichs, and 
others, consist of gneiss, mica schist, chlorite schist, and horn- 
blcndic slates, with mass(‘s of saccharoid limestone ; the whole 
penetrated by granite, syenite, grcciintoiK*, serj>ontinc, &c. Al- 
though portions of these vast masses may rc[n*csent the Silurian 
rocks, tlic greater part of the sehist(»se rocks, including limestones in 
which fos>ils have been detected, are clearly of Devonian age, as I. 
have elsewhere shown. § 

Silurian Rocks of Bohemia, — If the traveller has worked his 

* This inriiroacc rcsfx'cting tlu* cliar:i<*0;r of tlie Silesian ])l;»nts is derived from 
an exjiiMiniilion of ii coUection shown to l*rofcs^or Morris and inystdf by M- Heyrieh, 
during a recent tour in (lerniany. 

•j" Uchev?>uht der (ieologisehen von Mahreu und Osterr. Schlesien. AVien. 1852 
(with a IMap). 

I Jahrbuch der K. K. Gcol. llcidi. 3 Heft,. Sept. 1851. 

§ See Edinb. Phil. Mag. 1847, p. (iG., and ‘ Devonisebe Eorination in Miihren,’ 
Lcoiib. N. Jahrb. L, 1841. The observations were inaile eonjoiiilly with iny ohi 
colleagues, Von Keyserling and De Vcrncuil, in the year 1847. 
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way round from Jlritain through Scandinavia and Russia into 
(icrniany, and lias there lost the clue whereby he could have iden- 
tified the lower crystalline schists and limestones of Silesia and 
Moravia, with their representatives in the western, northern, and 
caste i n regions of Europe, he will, indeed, be rejoiced when he enters 
ujioii tlic territory around Prague, and there sees, under the guidance 
of ]\I. Rarrande, a most complete and symmetrical exposure of the 
whole Silurian System, whether as respects the clear order of the 
strata, or the vast abundance of organic remains. 

The geologist who would form an adequate idea of the relations 
of this ‘ Bassin Silurien,’ so admirably developed by that author, 
must traverse the tract as I have done, from Przibram and Ginetz on 
the south-east, to Skrey on the north-west, or visit the environs of 
Beraun. Ho will then at once recognize the truthfulness and ac- 
curacy of the divisions, which have been established after a most inde- 
fatigable and persevering study of the rocks and their organic remains 
during the last twenty years. The simple and regular form of this 
basin, and the order in which its concentric deposits arc arranged, 
have enabled its explorer to ascertained the existence of three charac- 
teristic stages, into which he divides what he has there called the 
‘‘ Silurian System.” (See the annexed diagram.)* 

* Though the conclusions are stated briefly in the text, I must be allowed to 
say that they could only have been arrived at through intense labour and unwea- 
ried research, as well as by the liberal employment of Bohemian workmen. The 
last twenty years have been occupied in unravelling this grand and rich 
Silurian fauna. To most persons the acquisition of the Bohemian or ‘ Czech ’ 
language would have been an insurmountable barrier ; but finding that without this 
key he could not direct his workmen, ^1. Barrandc made himself a Bohemian scholar 
in order to become a thorougli geological expounder of these rocks. Ilis Silurian 
collections arc truly more interesting than those ever made by any one indi\ idiial 
in my day; and the evidences of faithful scrutiny and of a philosophical spirit 
pervade all the pages of a work which will, I am sure, be duly aj)prociated by every 
geologist and naturalist who consults it. 



Gfxkhat.tzkd SErTH>x ACKOss THK SiiA’niAX Basin of Ckntkal Bouemia, i;y M, Joachim Barrande. 
(L’roiu Bairaudc's bysteino Silurieii de la Bolieim*, vol. i. p. 5i; !•. Soc also Lronhanrs N. Jalirb. 1«17, tab. i.). 
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Just as in the British Isles, the lowest 
fossil-bearing str;»ta, c of the sect! 'ii, re- 
pose on a vast mass of azoic schists, con- 
glomerates, anti grey wacko, A, b. These 
are in parts semi-crystalUnc, and rest 
upon gneiss and granite. The argillaecoiis 
schists, c, wdiich arc the lowest in wliicli 
occur, he terms “ Zone Primor- 
diale.*’ This primordial fauna is specially 
characterized by trilobites of the genera 
Paradoxides, C'oiuiccphalus, Kllip oec- 
phalus, Sao, and Agnostus; and it also 
contains a rare Orthis and some Cystideie. 
According to the opinion of M. Barrantle, 
in whicli I entirely agree, this zone is re- 
presented ill Britain (as before said, p. 43.) 
by the rocks containing Lingula, Agnostus* 
and Paradoxides in Xorth Wales, and, pos- 
sibly, also,by tliosc wliich in the south-west 
flank of the Malvern Hills contain tlic 
Olenus ; whilst, as has already been noted, 
Olenus, together with Paradoxides and 
Agnostus, arc typical of the lowest band 
containing animal life in Scandinavia, 
(Ivegioncs A, B, of Angelin). The large 
species of Paradoxides in Bohemia, also 
belong to the same jirimordial group. 
And to the same epoch must he referred 
the curious forms which have recently 

* Mr. Salter lias adilcd Agnostus and Cono- 
ccplialus to the list. Tliey wore lately detected 
By him iii the “Idngula flags’’ of Nortli Wales. 
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been described by Dr. Dale Owen, as characterizing the lowest 
Silurian rocks of vast tracts in North America. 

The next zone or the stage d, which is one of schists and 
quartziferoiis sandstones (quartzites), and represents the great and 
6uj)erior mass of the Lower Silurian (Llandeilo and Caradoc), is 
charged with abundant casts of Trinuclcus, Ogygia, Asaphus, llltenus, 
Kcrnopicu rides, and many other trilobites. In it also has been ob- 
served the same development of the genus Orthis among the bra- 
chiopods, and of Cystiih.ie among the cchinodcrms, whieli stamps the 
cliaractcr oi* the great mass of tlie Lower Silurian rocks of Scan- 
dinavia, llussia, llritain, and North America. 

Prague and its Imperial palace, the Ilradschin, stand upon these 
Lower Silurian rocks, which, dipping under Upper Silurian schists 
and limestones to the south of the city, rise up again to the surfsice 
on the banks of the jNIoldau, a few miles further south, and thus 
exhibit the suj)erior members enclosed within a trough. 

^r. Barrande places the base of his Upper Silurian, or bottom 
of his stage E, where the quartzites with Trinuelci See. are over- 
laid by black schists containing many graj^tolites. Several bands 
of greenstone and trap, which the author considers to be of con- 
temi)oraneous age, arc interpolated in this portion of the scries, 
and the shales arc followed by grey, argillaceous limestone replete 
'with a very rich fauna, unquestionably of an Upper Silurian 
type. For, although it may be contended, that the schists which 
contain both the double and simply serrated graptolitic bodies, 
ought rather to be classed wdth the lower division, no one can doubt 
that the limestones into which those schists graduate upwards arc of 
that true Upper Silurian type, so well marked in England and 
Gothland. Thus, we here meet with the well-known fossils Cardiola 
interrupta, C. fibrosa, Phragnioccras ventricosum, P. aurantium (Cyr- 
toceras, Barr.), Orthoccras annulatum, O. nummularius, Rhynconclla 
(Tcrcbratula) navicula, 11. obovata, B. Wilsoni, B. marginalis, Nerita 
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haliotis, Pentamerus Knightii, P. galeatus, Spirifer trapezoidalis, and 
forms of Leptffina, all of tlicm published in my original work as Upper 
Silurian species. Again, most of the zoophytes which so characterize 
the Weiilock and Gothland limestone are here found in profusion, in- 
cluding the widely known corals, Halysitcs (Catenipora) escharoides, 
Favosites Gothlaiullca, c'tc. Even that fossil, which has not other- 
wise, I believe, been detected out of England, the Ischadites Kiinigi, 
Sil. Syst., has been here collected. It is also in this rich stage, that 
the Bohemian trilohites have their maximum of specific deveh>pmcnt : 
M. Barrandc having described no loss than seventy-eight species from 
this one limestone ; the chief genera being Acidaspis, Calyinenc, V. hei- 
rurus, Cyphaspis, Lichas, Phacops, Ilarpcs, Brontcus, and Proctus. 

Ascending from this limestone (k of the section), the remaining 
and superior stages of calcareous rock (f and g) arc so entirely 
i conformable, arc so often knit together in parallel folds in the same 
hill with tlie stage E, and are so connected zoologically as well as 
stratigraphically, that ]M. Barrandc has united them all in one natural 
group, or his third fauna. The band F is a thln-bcdded, bard lime- 
stone, occasionally containing huge concretions like the hailstones of 
the Wcnlock limestone of England : it is usually of a light colour, 
and somewhat crystalline, and therefore offers a strong contrast to 
the dark and earthy rock of the stage hcncath it. All intervening 
bands of shale and scliist disappearing, the hand v is at once sur- 
mounted by the liiglicst limestone G, a rock usually of small con- 
cretionary structure, hut which when opened, as in large quarries on 
the banks of the Moldau (Branik, Wiscocilka, &c.), exhibits extensive, 
flattish and slightly undulating surfaces, the iq)pcr layers of which 
are covered by grey shale, H of the diagram. 

M. Barrandc refers all these three limestones and their shales, 
inferior and superior, to the Upper Silurian group, since he has 
found (just indeed as I long ago anticipated *), that the British divi- 

* Sec Silurian System, pp SOI., H passim. 
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sion into Wenlock and Ludlow Bocks, was not to be looked for in 
distant lands. In truth, he has detected abundant Ludlow rock fossils 
in the lower limestone, e; and w'hilst the upper stages, f, g, h, 
contain some of the same species as that rock, they are also distin- 
guished by many which arc locally peculiar to each of them. In 
this way F is marked by its profusion of brachiopods, whilst the 
ccpluilopods, so abundant in the lower limestone, are reduced to a few. 
Of trilobites, though tlierc arc seventy-five species, they all belong 
to the same genera as those of stage E. 

In stage G, or the highest limestone, there would seem at first 
siglit to be some reason for rather classifying this mass as Devonian, 
seeing that, as well as the rock beneath, it contains Goniatites, a 
genus of ccidialopod unknown in the Silurian of Britain, but abun- 
dant in the Devonian and carboniferous rocks of many countries. 
This one feature, however, (and the Bohemian species are peculiar 
and not known Devonian types,) cannot 2 )rcvail, in the opinion of the 
author, in the face of the much more decisive fact, that many true 
Silurian types i)crvadc the three limestones, and unite them in one 
natural group. Thus, we here meet with forty species of trilobites of 
the genera mentioned in the opjiosite page, with the addition of 
Dalmanitcs (Phacops). !Now, although all these genera, with the 
exception of Calymcnc, are known in the Devonian rocks, no one of 
the Bohemian species has been found in them * ; and the resemblance 
is therefore confined to the brachiopod shells, of which a few species 
arc certainly found in Devonian strata. f 

In an invaluable table ai)pcndcd to his work (plate 51. vol. i.), which 
contains the result of as much pbiloso^diical thought and i^rofoiind 
research as I ever saw embodied in a single page of natural history, 

• T have the authority of M. Fridolin Sandberger to state, that he knows of no 
species of a trilobite of the Upper Silurian of Bohemia in the Devonian rocks of 
the llhinc. 

I Barrande, in llaidingcr's Naturwisscnsch. Abhandl. 1847 vol. i. 
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M. Barrando brings at once before tlic eye the proof, that every one 
of the few trilobitcs which occur in the Devonian rocks belongs to 
a genus which took it.-* rise and had its maximum development in 
the Silurian period. In other words, the Devonian trilobites are only 
the expiring remnants of the crustaceans of the first great natural 
epoch in wliich those animals flourished. IM. Barrande has also de- 
fined the upper limit of Silurian life by showing that his highest 
limestone contains three species of Calymenc, a genus never yet tbund 
in the Devonian rocks ; the form which was originally taken for a 
Calymenc in the lowest llhcnish ‘grauwacke’ being now recognized 
as a Phacops. 

In short, more than 1200 sjjecics of fossils have already been 
obtained through the labours of this naturalist from his rich 
Silurian basin ; and, just as in Britain and other parts of tlic 
world, so in Bohemia, the most assiduous, nay, microscopic, re- 
searches, continued during many years, have failed to dvtvv.t the trace 
of a. vertehrated animal in any of the Silurian rocks, excc])t their 
uppermost strata. After all his laborious researches, ]M. Barrande 
has collected two fragments only of fish-bones ; and it is remarkable 
that in this same upper stratum he has also found the peculiar crus- 
tacean named Ptcrygotus, and has thus ascertained the same union 
of inhabitants in the up])crmost Silurian rock of Bohemia, which I 
had observed in the Ludlow rocks of England (see Sil. Syst., tab. 4 ; 
and pp. 143. 20o. antei). 

Notwithstanding their strict conformity, the Lower and Upper 
Silurian rocks of Bohemia arc supposed to be more separated from 
each other by their fossils than in their wide geographical distribution 
in the British Isles. This fact may to a great extent be exjdained, 
by an appeal to the usual phenomena of clear separation wherever 
a limited tract only is surveyedj as before adverted to. 

But here we have not even occasion to search for any other cause 
than the obvious one on which M. Barrande dwells, to account 
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satisfactorily for the specific separation, in this tract, of the animals 
of his three Silurian zones. lie shows, in short, that after the accu- 
mulation of what he calls the primordial zone, the sea bottom of this 
region was powerfully disturbed by the eruption of porphyries; and 
that again, after the completion of his second zone or at the close of 
the older Silurian period, other igneous rocks (greenstones, trap, &c.) 
were so copiously and repeatedly evolved, as to account fijr the de- 
struction of nearly all the animals then living in these environs; 
graptolites especially being the creatures which survived sucli tur- 
bulent conditions. 

Yet even under this point of view, the author of the ‘Bassin Silu- 
rien do la Boheine ’ has proved, that not less than fifty- seven species 
of fossils are coimnon to his stages D and E. Thus, when the observer 
is working his way up through the Lower Silurian schists and 
quartzites of the stage i), with their Orthidie and Trinuclci, he meets 
unexpectedly in them with intercalated bands of dark shale, 
miiieralogically similar to those of the superior stage, and in which, 
out of sixty-seven s[)ccies which have been discovered, fifty-seven 
arc forms that characterize the Upper Silurian band E. This is 
the more remarkable, too, as the fossils otherwise known in the 
stage D arc by no means similar to those of the overlying rocks. 

1\1. Iiarrande, broaching a theory at once original and ingenious, 
has suggested, that these schists so insulated among the older 
strata, may be regarded as having been the^ seats of colonies of 
animals which, existing in some other part of the world whilst the 
Lower Silurian fauna prevailed in Bohemia, were carried to these spots 
by currents, and thus for a time inhabited the region, before the 
more general introduction of exotic species at a subsequent period. 

For my own part, I must say, that I rather prefer to explain the 
fiict by referring to what may almost be called a geological law ; viz., 
that fossil animals are frcc^uently associated with particular condi- 
tions, disappearing and reappearing with changes of the sea bottom. 
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Thus, with the distribution of* mud and silt, accompanied by the evo- 
lution of calcareous springs, it is to be presumed, that here the grap to- 
ll tes with certain mollusca of the Wenlock date began to abound. A 
return however, of the sandy condition of the sea bottom, occasioned 
by new currents, brought back Triniiclei, Orthidie, and other pre- 
vious tenants of this bay of the sea, to be eventually succeeded by a 
still more prolific spread of the younger races, lint whether the geo- 
logist should adopt the Ingenious speculation of M. Ihirrande, or rest 
satisfied with my simple view of the case, the alternation is unde- 
niable, and thus the Lower and Upper Silurian rocks are irrecocahhj 
linked together through this jihgsical interchange of a numher of fneir 
rcspecti ve fossi Is. 

Before I take leave of this rich continental centre of Silurian life, 
which my eminent friend has rendered so classical, let me invite 
the attention of the reader to one salient proof of his acumen and 
sagacity as a naturalist. Every one knows that living crustaceans, 
from the king crab (Limulus) and lobster downwards, proceed from 
eggs ; and in reaching maturity, many of them, oven of the higher 
grades, arc known to pass through a metamorphosis. Now, M. 
Barrande has discovered, after examining myriads of fossils, that the 
trilobite or earliest crustacean underwent a similar metamorphosis 
from the embryo to the adult state, and passed through many changes 
of form, as observed in living Crustacea. In the genus Sao, for 
example, he has distinguished no less than twenty stages of develop- 
ment of the same species, each stage being marked by an addition 
to the thoracic ribs of the animal; and he has thus taught us, by true 
natural proofs, that several so called genera and many si)ccies named 
by contemporary authors really belong to this one creature.* The 
same analysis of forms has, indeed, been extended by the author to 
other and higher deposits of the Silurian system; for he has indi- 

* See particularly Conla, Prodroin. cincr Alunog. ik*r liiUnnihL-lie Trilobiteii, in 
which the species Sao hirsuta (liarr.) has been divided into ten genera and eighteen 
species ! 
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catcd twenty-two changes in his beautiful new species Arcthusina 
Konincki of the stage e; and altogether he has found the X)hcnomenon 
to hold good in twenty-six species of the Lower and Upper Silurian 
strata. Tic has even followed out his subject into other families, and 
hjis traced the fossil Nautilus from the egg, through twenty variations 
of form, to its completion with a perfect mouth. 

In a word, the work of M. Barrande will convince every one 
who studies it, that we have now obtained quite as clear an insight 
into the first recognized stages of life upon the globe, as into that of 
younger deposits, whose secrets are so much more easily wrung from 
the stony records of nature. 

Pul(Eozolc Rocks ( Silurian^ Devonian^ Carhoniferous^ and Permiaii) 
of Thurhigitiy Franconia^ Saxony^ and the adjacent Principalities . — 
The older sedimentary formations occupy a considerable region on the 
north-western flank of that devious chain of granitic, gneissose, and 
other crystalline rocks, Avhich, ranging from north-east to south-west, 
divides Saxony from Austria, and trends into the Fichtel-Gebirge of 
Bavaria. From that chain, the deposits in question descend into and 
spread over a broad and comparatively low, undulating tract, which 
in its central part is cut through transversely by the river Sa«al, as it 
flows from Ilof on the south-east to Saalfeld on the north-west. On 
their north-western boundary, these sedimentary rocks again rise 
into the lofty eminences of the Thiiringerwald ; the whole suc- 
cession under consideration having a dominant strike from south- 
west to north-cast. In this way the younger strata may be said 
to occupy a broad trough, ranging lengthwisd from Ronneburg 
and Gera on the north-cast, by Schlcitz, Plauen, and Ilof, to Upper 
Franconia on the south-west ; whilst the older roeks of the series, 
rising up on either side, are often in a highly metamorphic state, 
but chiefly on the south-eastern flank of the depression. 

The first eftbrt to co-ordinate the various sedimentary rocks of 
this region with their equivalents in the Rhenish provinces and 
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the British Isles, was made in the year 1830 by Professor Sedg- 
wiek and myself.* We commenced our survey by cxaiuininjr the 
mountainous elevations or greywaeke of the Thiiringerwald, and 
thence extended our observations to the shelly limestones of Upper 
Franconia, wherein C’ouut Miinstor had collected his transition 
fossils. As the result, we indicated that which has proved to be 
the true general succession. ^^"e spoke, for exaiuiile, of a shity 
grcywacke witli greenish slate, and (juartzose flagstones, aiul grits 
like those of the Longiuynd ; of quartzites in roofing slates with 
a greenish tinge (Schwartzburg, &c. ), that reminded us of the 
lower slates of Cumberland and Westmoreland. I'hc whole of them 
were said to exhibit great undulations, t<) lu‘ powerfull) affected liy 
a slaty cleavage, but im the whole dipping to the south-ea>r, and 
siinuounte<l by suberystalllne limestones with alum slate ([lyritous 
shale of Doschiiitz, See,), These, again, wimv described a-^ co\ered 
l)y other grey scliists and grcywacke, containing also courses of lime-' 
stone; and all such beds disappeared, we stiid, nialer more earthy 
and arenaceous strata, resembling the Devonian n»cks of ihi‘ Klumish 
provincoa we were then describing. Finding, howe\er, no tbssils 
exci pt encrinites in the lower [>art of these n»ek--, we could as-ign to 
them no more definite j>lar*e than that llu-y wen- prohahly of the age 
of the slates of the Ardennes. On the otln r hand, we i-on-ldered 
the f't-sill fen )us limestones i»f Franconia ( Fll>< rsreuth, ll«»f, (iat* 
teiidorf, which an; rejdete with ( ’lyinenia', (imiiatiti’s, and 

Orthoceratites, as heing uneijuivoeally »,t' Devonian age: and, lastly, 
hy actud section- and phy-ie-d ]»roof-, we eunfirmeil the \iew of 
Ci)imt Mim-ter derived fn>in fb-.-lL- j»nly, and showed that the llnie- 
stoncs and associatc'l acliists of Trogenau, Ib gnltz Losau.and \\Tirlitz 
near Ilof, were truly of the age, the earhonlferoiis or mountain 
limcstone.t 

* Traws. Cieol. Soe. Lond., ‘2nd scr. vcd. vi. p.‘2‘,)(i. 

F d'he fossils collected in these limestones wev'% rroductus pnnetatus, I’, anti- 
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III calling attention to this view of succession, which, in a recent 
visit with Professor ]\IorrIs, I found to he substantially correct, it is 
by no means contended that Professor Sedgwick and myself had 
done more than throw out a general suggestion ; for at that time, 
not only was there no true geological sketch of this complicated 
country, but not even any ordinary geographical map which could 
be depended on. In the fourteen years which have since elapsed, 
good trigonometrical surveys have been made of large portions of the 
region, an<l able geologists of Saxony and Meiningcn have con- 
structed geological maps, and have described many fossils entirely 
unknown in funner days. 

Thus, Profesxirs Nauniann, Cotta, and Oeinitz, in Saxony, and 
M. Kichter of Saalfehl in Meiningcn have elaborately worked out 
the deniaivation of the mineral masses of which thc>e old roeivs arc 
comp«)‘'ed, and sonu; uf their lower members having l>ecn found to con- 
tain graptolites, triluhites, and other fossils, such inferior greywackc 
has very properly been referred by those authorities to the Lower 
Silurian.* With tliis view I rpiitc agree, guarding the definition of the 
word ‘Lower Silurian’ by explaining, that some of the black seliists 
of this region which contain graptolites, may be of the age of that 

• P. P. pustule a large Orlhis near to O. (Tcnistria, Pliilh, 

(’luuietes ])apili<»iiat?ea, Kuoinphalus {)cntniigulatiis, and >everal corals of the genera 
Syring«»por:i, C'vaf )iopli\ Hum, &c.; — a perfectly carboniferous assemblage. 

* I must m»i omit to add to this li>t the name of M. Engelbardt of Ober-Steinaeb, 
who ba" nuule a large e»illoct ion of fossils, some of which are manifestly of Lower 
Silurian, ami tuliers of nevonian age. The strata near that place are so dis- 
located and in great part inverted, that 1 can well understand how that gentle- 
man, from whom 1 recently experienced every courtesy when I visited Steinach, 
should have been led to indicate an order of strata whereby the rocks which 
are really Devonian were placed under the Lower Silurian greywackc. 'J'he 
formation.s referrecl by him to the rp|K*r Silurian (tinder the names of IWnbH-k, 
Aymestry, Ludlow, &e. ; Zeit. Doiitscfi. (tool, (iviicllsch ; UcrUtif vvl. iv. /». 
are for the most part^Devoniaii, as proved by fossiUj which, not relying on my 
own judgment only, I rclerrcal to W. liarr.andc. 
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zone in Boliemiii, which forms the base of the Upper Silurian of 
M. Barrande. 

*The following, therefore, may be taken as an improved view of the 
succession, completing the first sketch by Sedgwick and myself. 

1. Ancient rocks of the ThiiniigerAvahl, consisting of greenish, talcoso 
schists with white quartz vt*iiKS which in formtT times nflbrded some gold. 
They range from Steinheide by Igloshieb, or from south-west to north-east, 
in association with certain bands of ferruginous and purple-coloured grey- 
wackc, not unlike the bottom rooks of my Uritish sections. These masses 
occupy the highest grounds of the Oberland of ^Meiningeii, attaining 
an elevation of near dOOO English feet above the sea. 2. I'ln* beds of 
this lofty plateau fold over both to the north-west and south-east, and are, 
tlirouglioiit atleeted by a slaty cleavage, which extends u> all the overly. ng 
formations. As the jdanes of this cleavage, usually plunging to the 
north-west at a high angle, are dominant, and oft<'n obliterate the lines of 
true bedding, they have misled some observers with rt‘speet to tlic physical 
succession of the strata. Attentive observation, however, shows that, rolling 
over in undulation.s to the south-ea.st, the above rocks (‘(Iriinc (Irau- 
wacke’ of Richter), containing fucoids, arc overlaid by the group wliieb 
that author terms * Graue Grauwacke.’ The latter is composed of lime- 
stone and aluminiferous schists, subordinate to much greywacke, slate, and 
sandstone, and occasionally contains in its lower beds fine t;xampl(‘s of fueoicls. 
Among these are tlie Pliycodcs circinnatmn, and the Fucoides Allegha- 
nensis, together with ^Myrianites, and the (graptolites r) (’ladograpsus 
nereitarum, Xereograpsus * Sedgwicki, and X. cambren.-is, (Xereites, Sil. 
Syst.). The up})er beds specially contain graptolites, ortboeeratites, and 
some forms of trilobites. Of the truth of this succession 1 convinced myself 
in examining, with INI. Engelhurdt and IVofessor iVIorris, that i>orti()n of 
the section of Ober-Steiiiaeh winch pertains to the Silurian rocks. Tlie 
same rocks occupy a broader surface between Seliwarfzbnrg and Saalfrld ; 
one of their members being extensively quarried for the manulaeture of 
slate ])encil.s rCrifrelstein). A species of trilohitc found by M. Eiigelhardt 
approaches near to, if it be not identical with, Ogygia (Asaplius) Rucliii ; 
and as some of the worm-like bodies (Ncreiles), and several of the grapto- 
lites, both double and single, are not distinguishable from forms known 
in the British Isles, there can be no doubt, that we have in this slaty 
group a true equivalent of the Lower Silurian formation. 

* M. Geiiiltz regards this as belonging to the Graptolite f'utnily. 
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In fact, several of its numerous graptoHtes are species identical with 
those described by Portlock, Salter, M‘Coy, Hark ness, Nicol, and myself, 
from tlie Lower Silurian of Britain ; and among these, as seen in the work 
of (Jeinitz, or identified by M. Richter, are the following ; Diplograpsus 
folium, Ilis. ; D. palmeus and D. ovatus, Barr. ; D. teretiusculus. His. ; Grap- 
tolithus priodon (Ludensis, Sil. Syst.); G. Sedgwicki, Portlock; G. 
Becki, Barr. ; G. latus, iSl‘Coy(?); G. spina, Richt. ; G. turriculatus, Barr.; 
G. Nilssoni, Barr.; G. Sagittarius, His.; G. colonus, G. Proteus, and 
Rastrites peregrinus, Barr. * ; with some other species common to this 
region and Bohemia, including the remarkable graptolite, Retiolites Gei- 
nitzianus, Barr. Several of the speeies occur also h^re, and in the Silurian 
rocks of Scandinavia, North America, and other countries. 

The Lower Silurian rocks of the Thiinngerwald and of the Saal- 
feld tract, which are ])cnctrated at intervals by porphyries and green- 
stiuios, are irregularly overlapped, towards their south-eastern flanks, 
by masses of Devonian age (the ‘rothe grauwacke,' Richter), which 
will presently he considered. Silurian rocks, with schists containing 
similar graptolites, again emerge from beneath younger strata in 
a series of low undulations fur to the east of the lofty, wooded Thii- 
ringerwald. The hasc rocks, in fiict, of the low ridges extending 
from Roniieburg on the north-east, through Schleitz to Lobenstein 
on the south->vest, are composed of graptolite schists and roofing 
slates. Similar rocks reappear in parallel undulations in the en- 
virons of Plauen and Hof; and it is probable that considerable 
portions of the Thon-Sebiefer of the general map of Saxony will 
be afterwards found to belong to the Lower Silurian division. 

The exact definition of the outline of these Silurian rocks, and 
their separation from all the older unfossiliferous and crystalline 
strata on the one hand, and from the Devonian rocks on the other, 
will be a work of no small labour. Their regular order has been 
repeatedly interfered wdtli by pscudo-volcanic or eruptive masses. 

See some of tliese fi>rms of Graptolite, p. 46, ante, and pi. 12. f. 1. of this 
work. 
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which, whether they constitute stratified layers or ap^icar ns intrusive 
bosses, have singularly affeetcd the ordinary sctlirncnts. These ig- 
neous rocks arc, indeed, most accurately laid down on the map by 
Professor Naumann and liis associates. So rapidly docs the geologist 
here proceed from one formation to another, that one small hill is 
often seen to be composed of Lower Silurian schists with graptolites, 
and another, within gunshot, of true Devonian limestone. Tlu‘-o 
changes are well seen near Schlcitz, where the low ridges of black 
brittle schi-t, which form the pleasure-grounds of the reigning Prince 
(Heinrichs Riilio), arc laden with Graptolites, OrthuUe and (;ther 
fossils * ; whilst, on the western side of an intervening small hill of 
eruptive rock, the geologist has before him a llmestono charged amiIi 
C lymenia', Cypridinie, and true Devonian fossils I On the whole, 
liow’cvcr, it may be said, that although they occupy so broad an area in 
the lofty tract of the Thiiringcrwald, the liOwer Silurian rocks only 
make their appearance partially, and within comparatively narrow 
bounds, in the central portion of that region wdiicli has here been 
designated a vast undulating troufjh. Even then, their superior 
members arc alone visible, one characteristic band of wdiich is com- 
posed of the black schists and slates, extending from Ivonncburg by 
Schlcitz, to Lehcsteiii, and Lobcn.stcin. 

The Devonian rocks of this portion of Germany, previously known 
to us through the paheontulogical illustrations of Count Miinster, 
have recently been much better developed by the labours of Pro- 
fessor Gelnitz and ^I. llichtcr. 

From the densely wooded cover of the lands, it is exceedingly 
difficult to trace any absolute junction of these Devonian rocks with 


All the Silurian fossils figured from this spot in the work of Prof (ieinilz 
were previously found hy M. fiiTiicr, an iiiU'lligent a])Otlu‘C!iry of Schleilz, who 
had, it appears, lietoctcfl (iraptoliti'S in these sfiata, many years before ihe att<*n- 
tion of geologists was called to them. }>l. Berner has extensive fossil collections 
on .sale. 
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the subjacent Lower Silurian of the Thiiringerwald. That they 
lie, however, irregularly upon their older neighbours, is manifest 
from the faithful delineation of their outlines, as laid down in the 
geological map of liichter, which shows the Devonian, or the 
‘ llothc Grauwackc ’ of that author, in patches or hummocks only, 
in relation to a great spread of the more ancient rocks.* That this 
is their true position, I can now affirm. 

'J1ic extent to which this Devonian group of Thuringia, Franconia, 
and Voigtland, can be paralleled in its details with that of the 
lihcnish provinces of Ih’ussia, is not yet completely ascertained ; for 
beginning with what Is now usually recognized as the lowest fos- 
siliferous rock of the Rhine, or the ^ Spirifer Sandstein,’ I have 
nowhere been able to detect a section where such strata are infra- 
posed to the fossiliferous limestones of the region. 

The next question then is, can we even divide the Devonian of 
this region in Central Germany into lower and upper limestones, as was 
first done in Devonshire, and afterwards in the Rhenish provinces? 

This separation has, indeed, been partially made by Geinitz, who places at 
the bottom of this group certain schists near lionneburg, which Naumann 
has idontilied in several other localities. These schists contain Tentaculites 

* Sl’O lleitrag zur Falaontologie der TliUringer Waldes von Reiiihard Richter, 
Dros«len and Leipsig, 1S4S ; and Die Yersteinerungen der Grauwacken Formation 
in Sachsen, &c., von llans lirnno Geinitz, Leipsig, 185il. In the first part of 
his able work, Trof. Geinitz describes and figures many species of* graptolites, be- 
fore referred to, p. HoS; and in the second he adds to these the following Silurian 
fossils: — Xereograpsus tcmiissimus, Kiiinions; Orthoceras Brongniarti, Troost; 
O. tenuCjWahleubcrg; Leptocheles (Dithyrocaris) ^lurchisoni, Agass. ; Tentaculites 
tenuis, Sow.; Ptorinma Sowerbyi, M‘Coy ; Niiciila levata. Hall; Cytherina sub- 
roota, Portlock (?) ; and Orthis callaclis, Dulin. Those fossils are, however, very 
obs<Mire, and their identification therefore doubtful. In the Devonian rocks he 
describes one genus of irilobite only, the Phacops; of chambered shells, 24 species, 
iiieludiiig Orthoecratites, Gomplioceras, and Cyrtoceras, 11 species; Clymenia, fi; 
(foniatites, 4 ; Gasteropods, 8 species; Lamcllibranchs, 24 species; Brachiopods, 
11 — including the universal Atrypa reticularis ; Criuoids, 9 or 10 species ; and 
corals about 1 1 species. 

A A 2 
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liBvigntiis, Roemer; T. subponicus Goin. ; witli I’lmcops. Thon follow 
certain limestones near Plauen, WiKleiifels, anil other localities, incluilini; 
the well-known Elbersreiith, which are also chisseil as older Devonian. 
These are characterized by tlrthoceratitcs, O. interruptum and O, diinidi- 
atum, Mun>t., (’lymenia heviirata, Munst., and peculiar corals and erinoids. 
Then succeed stratified, igneous rocks, some of which are greenstones, 
others coarse trajipcan breccias, and others again finely levigated ash-beds, 
occasionally cah*areous and undistingiiishuble from the. ‘ Schaalstein ’ of the 
Rhine (Plaiischwitzcr-schichten of Naumann). Above these is said to be 
placed the Clyinenia limestone, properly so called, and in which many 
fos>ils abound, including Goniatiies and several speeic.s of l\).sidon(>mya 
(P. inversa and P. regularis, Goldf., &c.), together with a vast jirofusion 
of Cypridina serrato-striata, Roemer. Not professing to have worked out 
the proofs of these subdivisions, I must say that in the tracts 1 In. ;«! 
examined there are no evidences of two Devonian limestones, separated fnun 
each other by slaty rocks, as in England and on the Rhine. 

In short, 1 have nowhere seen in Saxony, or the ailjaceiit tracts, tlivirnv 
representative of the Eifel limestone^ *(s eharavterized ht/ its Strinpocepltali^ 
CalveoliCf overlaid by another which represimts the, Clyrncnia rock of 
England (or the Kramenzcl-stein of the Rhine). Rut, as towards the end 
of this chapter we shall indicate that those two calcareous masses, whii*h 
are so clearly separated in some districts, are nearly brought togetlier in 
others, so is it possible that the divisions partially indicated through their 
fossils, by (Jeinitz, may be established in Voigtland, and that the trapneai: 
tuff (schaalstein) of Plauschwitz and other places, may, as lie believes, se- 
parate these two rocks. 

However this may be, the ascending order, in several plaee<, is clear, 
from a highly fossiliferous and nodular limestone, laden with Clyinenijc, 
fxoniatites, and Orthoceratites, and which is every whiu’c cdiaracterized by 
(’ypridime, into overlying strata in wliieb land plants begin to appear. I’lie 
Devonian limestone is surmounted by a copious accumulation of sandstones 
and schists, occasionally siliceous, — the ‘jiingste grauwacke’ of Geinitz, — 
charged with land plants. These are sometimes followed by the carboni- 
ferous limestone or ‘ kohlen-kalk* with its large Producti, and by other 
strata with which a diflbrent series of land plants is associated. 

Such an ascending order is .seen at Ilof, on the right hank of the Saal, 
between the town (juarries replete* with C'yjirhlinoD and an overlying 
coralline limestone. This succession is more cle.arly viewed between (iat- 
tendurf and Troguenau; the intervening space between the I^evonian 
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or Clyiiii'iiia lituesionc of tlio former, and the Carboniferous or Pro- 
diietiis limestone of the latter, being oecMipied by ferruginous greywaeke 
with traces of plants, and by a mass of ‘ kiesel scliiefer,* which there 
occupies the same jilace as the rock so called by the geologists of the Uhine 
country.* 

Again, in the gorge of the Saal near Saalfcld, the cliffs, whicli 
M. Kichtcr has described in a section f, expose a magnificent mass 
of limestones, which are throughout characterized by Cypridina 
serrato-striata and C. calcarata, Roem., with many other ui)per 
Devonian types, but which offer no evidence whatever of a second 
limestone between them and the Lower Silurian rocks. Here 
M. Richter has detected Pliacops latifrons, Bronn, and P. gra« 
nulatus, Posidonomya minuta and P. intercostalis, Roem., with 
trails of worm-like animals. Here, also (no igneous rocks appear- 
ing), the ascending order seemed to me to be clear and unequivocal. 
In spite of the dominant slaty cleavage, the planes of wliich dip to 
the north-west, the Cypridina limestones, after those fine convolu- 
tions which render the gorge so picturesque, arc seen to pass under 
the mass of red rocks, or ‘ rothe grauwacke ’ of Richter J ; the whole 
being covered unconformably by terraces of ‘ Zeclistcin.’ 

The lower part of this reddish coloured sandy and schistose grey- 
wackc is intcrlauiinatcd with the Cypridina-schiefer, the mass of 
which immediately succeeds to the limestone ; and from this point, the 


* I^Iuch confusion may arise, in comparing the local descriptions of German 
geologists, from the use of mineral terms applied to rocks. Thus, in this region 
of Thuringia and Saxony, ‘Kiesel Schiefer,’ which here usually designates some 
of the older Silurian sidiisls and also some Devonian beds, might be strictly 
applied to the flinty, schistose strata overlying the Cypridina limestone and its grey- 
wacke near llof, iiml which are umpieslionably on the parallel of the so-called 
‘ Kiesel Schiefer,’ — i.e. lower carboniferous — of the Prussian and Hessian geologists, 
t Hoit. Paliioiit. des Thuringer-AV aides. Dresden, 1848. Tab. i. 

+ I convinced M. Richter of this fact, by closely scrutinizing this section in com- 
pany with that gentleman. 


A A 
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betU begin to contain land plants, which augment in quantity and size 
in the overlying or younger strata. These consist, first of reddish and 
grey, and then of greenish shale, of considerable thickness, which on 
the right bank of the Saal extend from the clifis of llohlcn by the 
Pfaffenberg to the Kleitsch Hill, and finally, at the foot of the 
Rothenberg, arc surmounted by brownish, red, micaceous flagstones, 
containing a great quantity of fossil plants. I direct particular 
notice to this section, because it exhibits, more clearly than any other 
with which I am acquainted, the extent to which the land vegetation 
augments as we ascend in the Devonian rocks. 

The lowest plants, as discovered by M. Richter in the Cypridina 
schists, consist, according to Ib-ofessor Unger, to whom tliey were 
referred, of many species of Ferns, of new or undescrihed genera, 
and even of new families. Some of them arc considered to be inter- 
mediate between Ferns and Equisetacea?, — others seem to be primi- 
tive forms of Cycads and Conifers, possessing charact(‘rs of which 
(says the Professor) no one has as yet had an idea; and some 
present such a singular organization, that he terms them — the “ pro- 
totype of the gyninosperms ! * 

This section is still further interesting in demonstrating a passage 
upwards into <jther and overlying beds under the Rothenberg, — viz. 
into the micaceous sandstones and flagstones, which, from the j>lants 
they contain, must be classed with the lower carl)onirerous nudvs. 
Such, for example, arc Calamites tran>itionis, Cibpp. ; ]\Iegaj)hy- 
tum (Rothenbergia) Ilollebenii, Cotta; with Ivnorria, &c.; plants 
which are well known in the Rhenish provinces of Prussia, where 
they invariably occupy the low'cr carboniferous rocks, and never 
descend, like thcgrou}> above-mentioned, into the Devonian, pr<q)erly 
so called. Here, then, on the edge of the Tliiiringerwald, ]\I. Richter 

♦ Letter from Professor Unger to M. Piditor. Tii some of tlie Cniii/crs of these 
upper Devonian plants, the resin even of tho has piTservi*<I. 
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lias collected data to prove, by plants alone, a Buccesslon from the 
Devonian to the Carboniferous period. 

Having called the attention of this author, on the spot, to the ira- 
l»ortancc of applying these facts respecting the distribution of the 
fossil plants to the tracts between Saalfeld and Schleitz, in parts 
of which such remains were for the first time observed in a recent 
excursion*, J now learn from him, that he has considerably extended 
the area which is occupied by the Lower Carboniferous rocks in 
that country, as defined by its plants.f 

'I'hcsc plant-bearing rocks also occupy a considerable fringe of 
elevated country at the southern extremity of the Thiiringerwald 
between Sonneberg and Teushnitz ; and they occur in abundance in 
the gorge of the Steinach river, north of Koppelsdorf. As they 
oiler a good line of gcol(»gical demarcation, I also strongly urged M. 
Credner to distinguish this ^ Jungstc Grauwacke’ of iny German 
friends from all its older associates which bear that unmeaning family 
name. It will, of course, require much accuracy of local observation 
to draw the line between the plant-bearing rocks of Devonian, and 
those of Carboniferous age ; or rather, it will best become the pro- 
gressive state of science, not to attempt to mark any hard and 
rigorous line between them, but to shade oft’ on a map the colour 
of one rock into that of another; thus imitating the succession of 
nature, in which there is no mistake. 

* The observation was made by Richter and Baron von Baumbach, in com- 
pany with Troiessor Mt)rris, and myself. 

f The "round between Saalfehl ami Sehleitz is all laid down in the geological 
maps of Saxony under one colour, or as older ‘grauvracke f whereas a very large 
]>ortion «)f it must now be assigned to the loiccr carhonifirous formation. When 
will iny vabieil friends, the mineralogists .and geologists of Germany, abandon a 
w'onl which has led to sneh endless confusion ? I cannot but regret thafa work of 
.sueb ability as that recently issued by Geinitz should bear the title of the “ Fossils of 
the ‘(Jraiiwaekc Formation,’” under which name he treats of Silurian, Devonian, 
and Carboniferous rocks. 

J At the southern end of the Thiiriiigerw.'ild, Professor Morris and myself 
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Such is a meagre outline of the paheozoit' succession of tliis 
diversified region of Central Gcrniaiiy, the complete local olahora- 
tion of which calls for the fuU employment of all the able men 
who arc occupied in working out its higldy interesting features. 

A slight allusion only has been inailc to tin* south-eastern flank 
of the great undulating trough of Plauen, Sehleitz, and Hot; for, 
although Nauinann and his associates have shown in their maps, that 
older and more crystalline rocks appear, we have yet to learn hr)w 
much of their primary clay slate, or * thon-schiefer,* is to be ab- 
stracted from the unfossililerous rocks, and groujicd with the lower 
members of the series wc have been considering.* Other enquirers 

partially examiiietl, in company with M. Iluttner of Knuiarli, a zituv of . kiI 
measures containin;; some irroizulur seams of coal, unit oxhihltinj; a rich fossil llora, 
which, flanking the loftier so-called ‘grauwacke* chain of llie I'hiiringJTwald 
(Kdppelsdorf, ifec.), is interp»»sed between it ami the rt>the-ttMlte-liegende. 
This coal formation rises out conformably from beneath a vast mass t*f inclined 
bods of rothe-todte-liegende, not less than from 1 ">()() to *2000 feet thii'k 
(Stockheim, Xcuhaus, &e.). As the coal and rothe-todte-liegende arc there, 
as in Cxotlia, followed by cv^pper slate, zeehstein, and a very full development (d’ 
the Hunter Saiulstein (which at Kronaeh occupies noble e^earpments, and is 
manifestly tlivi»led into a whiti>h lower, ami a red iipper sand>tom*), this di.-triet 
is well worthy of a monograph to develop the featun's ot’ the IVrniian group with 
its relations to the coal beneath, and to the hover Hunter Samlstelu :il»jve it. 

The general relations of tho-ie overlying <lepijsits to the so-eailed ‘grauwacke’ 
rocks of the Thuringian mountains, will be seen in the forthcoming southern 
sheet of a geological !Map of the Thiiniigerwald by !M. (’redner, a copy of 
which he prcMjntod to me after I had examim'd the abovj'-incntioncd coal 
tract. In classifying the igneous rocks of the Thuringeiwald, M. C'redner 
believes that llie granites, with hypersthenc rocks, &e., have catiscd tin* great 
metaniorphisin of those strata, which when they range into southern Thuringia, 1 
have described as Lower Silurian, ^te., but which, in the northern parts of the 
forest where granite abounds, bec<une mica schists, isic 'Fite greenstones and 
amygdaloids of tin; tr.act arc associated, ae<M»idiug t«> Cre«lner, with carboni- 
ferous rocks; and the two porphyries of the region, the one «*ont:iiuing (piartz, 
and the other without it, are tMUinecled by that good ju'actieal observer with the 
period of the rothe-todte-licgemlc ; the former, which is the oldest, being 
traversed by the ^ (jmrtz frin^r' jiorjih^ry. 

♦ In travelling from Tiauen to Franzenbad it seemed to me* impructi<*able to 
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may seek to ascertain to what extent many of these ancient schists 
and slates, evidently of sedimentary origin, have been converted into 
ini<!a schists, and even into the metalliferous so-called * gneiss ’ amid 
which the illustrious Werner himself taught his lessons at Freiberg. 

It would seem presumptuous that a passing geologist should 
hazard any opinion on such a point. Still I venture to state, that 
much of the so-called gneiss in the plateaux around Freiberg, is a 
rock very different in age from the antique and crystalline gneiss 
of Scotland and Scandinavia. I would indeed suggest, that those 
portions of it which arc separated hy way -boards, and exhibit several 
of the features of bedding and jointing of aqueous deposits, may 
prove to be of no higher antiquity than the lower members of the 
sedimentary formations under review. 

In the mean time, if we reason upon the fact, that this region 
contains no Upper Silurian rocks, w'C may surmise that it w*as raised 
above the waters, and constituted dry land during a long period, 
and was afterwards depressed to great depths, to receive accumu- 
lations of the Devonian era, at a period when the bottom of the sea 
in these localities was powerfully agitated by volcanic action. 

This same country also contains clear evidences of a phenomenon 
to wliich Professor Sedgwick and myself called attention in 1835, 
viz., — that whilst the older ^grauwacke,’ now known to be Lower 
Silurian, with the Devonian and Lower Carboniferous rocks, have 
partaken of the same movements of elevation, contortion, and dis- 
location, all these rocks have been abruptly separated from the upper 
coal-fields and the deposits which have since been termed Permian. 


sep.'ir.'vto zoologically and physically the ‘thon*schiefcr* or glossy shillat of that dis- 
trict from the contiguous graptolite schist of Plauen. In foct, the rocks on either 
bank of the Elster arc mineralogically the same, and have similar bedding, joints, 
ami cleavage; the faces of the last plunging to the north-vrest. The discovery of 
any Silurian fossils in the greywacke, which rises into the hilly tracts on the Hanks 
of the Erz-Gcbirgc, would remove these rocks from the ‘ thon-schiefer.’ 
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Thw feature of a great physical rupture, which seems to have per- 
vaded Germany and France, and has been duly noticed by M. Elie 
de Beaumont, has, however, its \vcll-de6ncd limits even in Europe ; 
for, grand as it may be, the phenomenon is local only, and has not 
extended to Russia on the east, or Britain on the west. 

Pal(Bozoic Hocks of the Ilartz, the Ilhcoish ProrhiceSy and Hvhjium, 
— In advancing westwards from central Germany to tlie Ilartz*, and 
the Rhenish provinces of Prussia, the geologist loses nearly all 
traces of the Silurian rocks of Bohemia, Saxony, and the 'riiiiringor- 
wald, whilst deposits of the Devonian and Carboniferous ages become 
vastly more expanded. 

Vet, with this absence of the oldest fossilifcrous dcp(jsits, t-,e 
regions under consideration present quite as venerable an exterior, 
and contain rocks possessing a structure ([uitc as crystalline, as those 
of which wc have just taken leave. For, if we iirst glance at (he 
range of the Ilartz — that shrine at which so many poets have wor- 

* Xot liaviiig aIsIIlmI till* Hart/ >inco my sct’oml Mirv«*y of that tract, with IVof. 
Scil^^wick, in IS;’)!), I am un;ib!c to do jii-sticc to m» liijxhly :i ‘'Ulijt'ct, 

and can only ^ay that 1 believe our g«*ncral order as ;jiven to the jml'llc wa'i ^^lh- 
ptantially correct, — subject, always, to that rejhmud intiTprelaiiitu «>!’ the exact 
relative value of the various sedimentary rocks which is t»ow applied to the KlicnisU 
provincies, and also to tlie lights whicli M. Adolf Itoemcr lias very ri‘ccntly 
shed upon tlie tract in which ho rendes. In ndernng to that instrm’live work, 
the Pahcontographica of Diinker and Hermann von Meyer (liand *i. lief ’2.), the 
reader will perceive, at p. 71, how inverted and confused the order of succes- 
sion appears in a s(?ction wliich is there oflend. The feature, however, of this 
w<irk which most cmK-criis the obser\ati<»n> in the text, is the pnblieation (18.12) 
of a group of fossils which, aixording to Adolf Itocnier, li«.* in “ I7pper Silurian 
lime>tone.” 1 must leave the arbitration of this point in the bands of niy paheon- 
tologieal friends. I ' mpiestionably, the great iiuism of the greywackeof the Hart/ 
is Devonian, a point further corroborated by !M. A. Hoemer's discovery, in tlie 
heart of the chain, of thn Cncrosfetis, a fish of the Old H(‘d Sandstone. But whether 
there be really any fos^ilifcrous rocks of older date in the Hart/ than in the 
Rhenish provinces of Trussia, must yet remain in doubt; seeing that some of 
the forms published by Adolf Uoeiner in his plate of the so-called Silurian fossils, 
are well-known Devonian species. 
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8lii[ipod Nature in her wondrous freaks, and where the German geo- 
logifeit long regarded his old * Grauwacke’ as a mass whose order could 
never be defined, and whose age was fathomless — its chief portions 
arc now ascertained to be of no more remote antiquity than the De- 
vonian era. Tiie Brocken itself, the giant of the chain, so sanc- 
tified in many a legend, was preceded in this very district by sub- 
marine volcanic eruptions, which disturbed the bottom of a primeval 
sea. It is composed of a comparatively modern granite, which, having 
burst forth long after the slaty ‘Grauwacke* had been accumulated, 
has through ages of decomposition arranged itself into those chaotic 
piles or ‘felscn nicer,’ so graphically described by Leopold von 
Buell. Again, subsequent outburfets of porphyry were also mani- 
festations of the subterranean forces w’hich produced the last great 
elevation of the Hartz, and gave to the surrounding masses of 
the secondary formations their present outline. For, unlike the 
prevalent north-east and south-west aliuement of the older rocks in 
Britain, Scandinavia, llussiu, and Germany, the geographical di- 
rection of the Ilartz is from north-west to south-east ; and thus its 
appearance upon a map is not derived from its more ancient mineral 
nucleus, but from the uncoil formable and enveloping younger strata. 

As, then, the great masses of the slaty rocks of the Ilartz which 
contain fossils, are known to be of the same age as those of the 
Kiiine, and like them are also flanked by lower carboniferous strata, 
we may now pass on, referring the reader by the way to the works 
of Ilausmann, Adolf Roenicr, and others ; merely adding, that in 
mineral composition, association with igneous rocks, and the inversion 
of great masses, the two regions arc also alike. In truth, through 
the combination of many disturbing causes in this one district, the 
chain of the Ilartz has literally been riven into detached fragments, 
the relative age of which cannot be proved by order of superposition, 
and can only be interpreted through an examination of the organic 
remains of each mass. In the Rhenish provinces, on the contrary. 
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though large portions of their strata arc infinitely contortcil and 
broken, and sonictiiuos also inverted, the Northern or Westplialian 
frontier exhibits a perfect and complete succession of formations in 
their normal ascending order. The reader’s attention wiW therefore 
be now directed to that region. 

The convoluted and broken rocks prosenting such an antique 
slaty aspect, and which, crowned with castles, form the chiel 
features of the gorges of the lihinc and the Moselle, exhibit no- 
where any fossiliferous band so old as the Upper Silurian. Tiiis re- 
mark applies to all the territory on the right bank of the Khine, 
from the Taunus mountains on the south-east, to the coalfields cast 
of Dusseldorf on the north-west. This vast and formerly undivid jd 
‘ Grauwackc ’ tract, including the Duchy of Nassau, and having 
its northern frontier in Westphalia, is bounded on the east by the 
secondary rocks of Ilessia, which range southwards by Marburg and 
Giessen to Frankfort. On the left bank of the Rhine, the same 
upward succession occurs between the Lower Devonian rocks of the 
llundsriick on the south-east, and the coal tracts of Aix-la-Chaj)cllc 
and Belgium on the north-west. It is only by defiecting westward 
into the mountainous tract of the Ardennes, that wc meet with older 
slaty rocks, rising from beneath all the other deposits. 

Although this view of the age of the Jvhenish strata has for some 
years prevailed among scientific men, it is right tt> explain luiw it has 
happened, that English geologists*, who fourteen years ago apjdied 
the classification they had worked out in their <»wn country to these 
Khenish rocks, and modified the views of their precursors, should in 
their turn have seen rea.son to admit tiie value of certain important 
corrections made by their successors. 

The clear general view.s of that Nestor of geologists, D’Omaliiis 
d’llalloy, the remarkable work and map ol ^I. Dumont, as well as 


See Sedgwick and Murehi.son, Trans, (lool. .Soc. Lond. vol. vi. 
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tlie previous labours of Prussian geologists, including the maps of 
Leopold von Pucli, Hoffman, von Dechen, and Oynhausen, unques- 
tionably led the way in the succession of efforts, through which 
our [)rcsent knowledge has been obtained. After the publication of 
the above works. Professor Sedgwick and myself endeavoured to show 
(1839) that, like Devonshire and Cornwall, the llhenish provinces 
contained a great mass of those strata, intermediate between the 
Silurian and Carboniferous deposits, which we had called Devonian ; 
the equivalent, in our belief, of the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland 
and Herefordshire. Our contemporaries have admitted that, in our 
excursion of one long suinincr in Germany, we succeeded in proving 
the existence of sucli an intermediate series both in Prussia and 
Relgiuin, and also in vshowing how, on the right bank of the Rhine, 
the uj>pcrinost ‘grauwacke’ was divisible into lower Carbonife- 
rous and upper Devonian rocks. ^Misled, however, by an erro- 
neous intiTprctation of some of the fossils (for at that time tlie 
Lower Devonian forms had been little developed), we adopted the 
belief, that the inferior ^ fossiliferoiis grauwaeke,’ or that which has 
since been called the ‘ Spirifer Sandstein’ of the Rhine, was an 
equivalent of the Upper Silurian. T have been convinced, through 
the palaeontological labours of Ferdinand Roomer and the brothers 
Sandberger, that the types of that lower Rhenish subdivision are 
<listinct from the Upper Silurian, and in harmony with the lowest 
Devonian group of other countries. And for some years I have been 
aware that, wliilst our sections representing the succession of the 
mineral masses were correct, the interpretation or synonymy to 
be attached to the lower division was erroneous. Again, in the 
superior portions of the group now recognized as Devonian, the goo- 
lojjists of Prussia and Nassau have made subdivisions, both minora- 
logical and zoological, which it is essential to notice. 

It is, however, satisfactory to have ascertained in a recent visit 
to my old ground, that all the knowledge acquired in the fourteen 
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years which have elapsed since our survey was made, has hut led to a 
much more complete idontilicatlon of the llhcnish provinces with 
Devonsliire, than that which was proposed by my colleague and self. 
In short, it now appears that not some only, as we thought, but 
all the paheozoic strata of Devon have their c(][uivalcnts on the banks 
of the Rhine. "So, that, starting from the North Foreland of the 
Bristol Channel, and ascending into tlie heart of llic cuhn-fiolds, as 
described p. 2o6., the geologist has before him the successive repre- 
sentatives of the Rhenish deposits. 

Those persons who may refer back to the sixth volume of the 
Geological Transactions of London, w'ill, therefore, iindcrstaiul that all 
the Rhenish ground which is described or coloured in the map and 
sections as Upper Silurian, is now embodied in the Devonian rocks ; 
whilst to their admirable description of the fossils, MM. d’Archiac 
and de Vcrncuil have but to add the one plate of the few so-called 
Silurian fossils (executed in England), to their thirteen plates of 
true Devonian types, and all the general features of our labours 
will be in harmony with subsequent observations. Tlic absence of 
Upper Silurian rock in this region will modify to a very small 
extent the reasoning of our di.stinguished French colleagues, as to 
the relative distribution of the different classes of fossil animals, — a 
point already well known to those who follow the progress of palaj- 
ontology. In truth, if the field geologist makes his survey faitli- 
fully, and establislies a correct order of superposition, his facts 
will always eventually be found to be coincident with the truths 
of natural history. Of this the Rhenish provinces and Belgium have 
afforded the best illustrations; for notwitlistanding the opinion of a 
distinguished contemporary M. Dumont, who has, I think, too much 
undervalued the weiglit of fossil evidence, it is essentiallv the study 
of organic remains whicli has led to tlic clear subdivision of the vast 
mass of older rocks, which were there formerly merged under the 
unmeaning term ‘ Grauwackc.’ 
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Ascending Series in the Rhenish Provmces, — The slaty masses of 
the Ardennes, or the oldest rocks of tlie region, may by some per- 
sons be considered Silurian, from certain rare trilobitcs, orthoceratites, 
and shells, which have been detected in them. Forms of Iloina- 
lonotus, from the upper part of the slates, which I examined many 
years ago *, seemed to me to be of that age ; and many better speci- 
mens of the genus having been found, it is suggested, that the species 
in the Ardennes slates are different from those of the Devonian 
rocks of the Khinc. It has even been surmised, that the true Upper 
hiiliirian is here omitted, as in Saxony and the Thuringerwald, and 
that some of the oldest slaty rocks of this region are Lower Silurian, 

However this may be, neither in the gorges of the Khinc between 
Kingen and the mouth of the Lahn, where the rocks have been 
so contorted and so much subjected to a crystalline slaty cleavage, 
nor in the quartzose ranges of the Taiinus and the Hundsruck, has 
any one been able to detect typical Silurian fossils. On the con- 
trary, the recent identification of the limestone of Stromberg on 
the south edge of the Ilundsriick with the Eifel limestone f, and 
the discovery of certain fossils by Fridolin Sandberger (by no means 
lowest Devonian species) along the edges of the Taunus, have 
substantiated the views originally embraced by Professor Sedgwdek 
and myself, that those mountains were simply metamorphosed masses 
of the same age as the chief fossiliferous ‘ Graiiwacke’ of the Rhine. 
Passing, however, from these defaced leaves in the book of geolo- 
gical succession, and commencing inquiry where the order of super- 
position, aided by pjdieontology, diffuses a clear light, we find in the 
Khonish countries the following ascending order of the Devonian 
rocks properly so called : — 

Lower Dcronian or * Spirifer Sandstein^ IVissenbach Slates, ^c. — 
Slaty schists (those of Caub, for example), with greywacke sandstones 

* Trans, (icol. Soc. vol. vi. p. ‘275. 'They arc not, however, the //. Knightii. 

t AIM. V\ Koeiner and Fridolin Sandberger agree in this opinion. 
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and quartzose rocks, and a rare trace of impure limestone; the whohi 
being exhibited between Cobleiitz and C’liub. Tliis is tlic ‘ Aelter<* Uhei* 
nisehe Grauwacke’of F. Uoemer, or the * Spirifer Sandstein ’ of Saml- 
berger. It contains a good many remarkabh* fossils ; among which may be 
noticed the large and broad-winged Spirifers~S. macri>plerii» and S. sp<*- 
ciosus, Tercbratula Archiaci, many species of Pterinea, some Orthida?, 
especially O. cireularis, Leptiena plieata, Chonetes semiradiulus, Sow. (C. 
sarcinulata Schloth.?), Pleurodictyum problemntieiim, Phacops (Cryplneus) 
laciniatus, Phacops latifrons, and both smooth and spinosc species of IIo- 
malonotiis, — H. Ahrcndi, and II. armatus*, &c. 

Looking to this list, and the plate representing some of tht*se oldest 
Rhenish fossils, as given in the Transactions of the Geological Society f, it 
will be seen that, according to the palaeontological knowledge of the year 
1839, it was very natural to group this meniher of the si ri«*^ as Up)(*r 
Silurian. In fact, it w'as not then known, that Ilomahmoti were <‘ver 
found in Devonian rocks; and the few imperfect casts of trilobites (since 
ascertained to be of the genus Phacops) were then supposial to belong to 
Calymene, a genus still unknown in Devonian rocks. Again, a large Pen- 
tameriis from Greifenstein was believed to be the Silurian form P. Knightii; 
and though not identical, the distinction is but sliglit.J 

According to the sections made by my colleague and self, the beds which 
next follow in this disturbed region, are the slates of V/issenbach, with thi'ir 
numerous small pyritized ortlioeeratites and goniatites. This order is also 


* The Ilomahmotus Ilcrschelii, ‘Sil. Syst.,’ a fossil formerly sent to me from tiu; 
Cape of Good Hope by Sir John llerschel, and all the spinosv* forms of tliis 
genus, are now believed to li<;Iong to Lower Devonian, and not to Upper Silurian 
rocks. (M. Samlbcrger and Mr. Salter arc of the same opinion.) 
f Trans, (ieol. Soc. ’iiid series, vol. vi. ])1. :}8. 

J The insulated shelly congliiinerate of Greifenstein, with its large Pentameri, 
may perhaps still be held in doubt, as b«*ing possibly the repn*s(;ntative of an 
Ujipor Silurian rock ‘f The Pentameri occur in a highly tlisloeated mass, the 
relations of which to other strata are not seen; and besides these flissils, 
Chonetes lata (?) i< said to have been recently found in it. At this spot, Greifeii- 
stcin, the undulations and breaks are very numerous, so as to destroy all sun* 
indication of the dip of the ipiartzose grits in which tlie fossil shells oeeur. 'fliese 
.sandy strata have been, in great part, converted into rpiarlz-roek, and are pe- 
netrated by basaltic eruptions. .Sec Sedgwick and Alurchison, Trans. Gcol. Soc. 
vol. vi 2nd scries, p. 2/>(>. 
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wiistairicd by the brothers San<lberg<;r, who, admitting that the fauna of 
this band is rather peculiar, affirm that it contains from eight to ten species 
like those of the Spirifer Sandstone: among which are Nucula solenoides, 
<ioldf. ; Phaeops laeiniatus, Uoem. ; and P. brevioauda, Sandb. 'I hus, 
through their imbedded animal remains, a natural union siib.»i^ts between 
these two rocks ; which, in the lihine country, constitute the Lower 
Devonian.* 

This Lower Devonian mass — at least, all that portion of it which is 
characterized by broad-winged Spirifers — was long ago recognized! as 
extemding largely over the Prussian provinces on the left bunk of the 
lihine, which arc watered by the Moselle the Lieser, and the Abr ; and 
tlieiice by the flanks of the Ardennes into Belgium, where its position was 
ch.'arly marked by !M. Dumont. 

Middle Dveoman of (he Rhine, — (‘Agger and Lenne^ group of Decben, 
or (’aloeohi Selnefer, followed by Stringoccpbalus or Kifel limestone.) 
The strata whicli suececd to the Lower Devonian on the right bank of the 
lihin(‘, consist, like th»‘ previous beds, of schists and sandstones, but in 
whicdi lenticular-shaped masses of limestone prevail at intervals. They 


’•‘III the Caul) slates, which arc, indce<l, (piite intercalated in the lower division, 
tlie brothers Sandliergcr have found Phaeops laeiniatus, with P. latifrons, Iloina- 
lonotus planus, and some Orthoceratites. 

! Sedgwick and ^Iur<*hison, Trans. Geol. Soc. vol. vi. p. 280. 

J A work has recently appeared (1858), entitled ‘ Gcognostische Beschreibuiig 
dcr Kifel,’ with a map and ])lates of fossils, by Professor Steininger, in wliieh that 
autlmr endeavours to show, that the wlu)le of the Eifel region, ranging from south- 
we-'-t to north-east, is a geological trough, supported on the one side by the clay 
slate and <piartzose rocks of the Ardennes, and on the other by rocks on the 
banks of the iNIoselle, which he conceives to be of similar age. This latter Inference 
(luy respected friend ]M. Steininger must forgive me) is at variance with the belief 
of other geologists who have explored this region, and who, from organic remains, 
class the Moselle slates with the nwks of Coblentz and the mouth of the Lahn, i. c. 
tlu* Lower Devonian of the present day. Though it may seem ungrateful in me 
not ti> support that view of M. Steininger, which refers the ‘ grauwackc ’ under 
the Klfcl limestone to the Silurian era, I am bound to say that a careful revision 
of all the fossil evidences collected by palaeontologists, where fossils are move nu- 
inerotis and jicrfect than tlu)sc to which the learned ]>rofessor of Treves appeals, 
compi'ls me to a<llu're to the opinion expressed in the text. A reference to tlio 
j)Iates of liis w'ork will, indeed, satisfy naturalists that most of the figures given by 
Steininger belong, not to the Silurian, but to the Devonian rocks. 
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there occupy a wide tract which is watered by the rivers Agger, ^ olnie, 
and Lenne. On the left bank, tin’s group constitutes the greywaeke of the 
banks of the Ahr or Systemc Ahrieii of Dumont. After various unduln- 
tions and the protrusion of many bosses of eruptive igneous rooks, and 
the diffusion of much iron ore, these strita on the right bank of the Khine, 
plunge under the great band of limestone which, ranging by Klberfeldt 
and Schwelm to Isorlohn, and appearing also at PalVrath nml Kefratli 
near Cologne, is the well-known equivalent of the Kifel limestone. Al- 
tliougli iny colleague and self thus described tluj stratigrnpliieal po.sitiuii 
of these rooks, we di<l not attempt to separate tlieiii from tin* underlying 
Spirifer SaiuUtoue, with v\hioh they are conneetrd olosely by mineral eba- 
racters, and to whieli they are everywhere conformable. A laborious 
exaniination of the country, such as native geologists alone could execute, 
has, however, led to the separation of tliese strata from the lower div’. ioii 
or the ‘ Spirifer Sandstein,’ and has shown, that whilst they arc uiiite«l 
with the Stringoeephalus or Eifel limestone which eovtn*s tliem, they are 
separated from the subjacent shelly ‘ graiiwaeke.’ It lias, in sliort, been 
found that, whilst they contain few species in common with the underlying 
rooks, they are laden with fossils that occur in the supiTior limestone. 
Hence, the Prussian geologists, viz.. Von Deehen, F. Koeiner, ainl (Jirard, 
have for some time been delineating these strata separately on an ox(iuisitely 
linislied geological map of the Rhenish provinces of Pru>sia, tin; result 
of infinite research, and they apply to these rooks the name of ‘ Agger and 
Lenne’ group.^ This subdivision is another of the many proofs which 
patient infpiiry has brought forth to d«.*monstrate, that it is not possible to 
form correct geological groups by appealing to mineral charact«.*rs and 
superposition only ; fur these were precisely the grounds on whieli the 
strata in question were closely united by my colleague and self, with the 
greywaeke of Ems and Coblentz. 

It is now believed that the ‘ Agg(;r and Lenne’ group is identical with 
those more schistose courses on the left hank of the liliinc, whieli also 
underlying tlie Stringoeephalus limestone arc known as the ‘ Calceola 
Schiefer.’ There they are characterized by the presence of the Calceola 
sandalinsi, Dalmania (Cryphreus) jmnetata, C. stellife.r, Spirifer cullri- 
jugatus, S. speeiosus, S. heteroclytus, and many other fossils which are 

* This beautiful Map occupying 30 sheets, “freognost. Karto der llheln-provinz 
und Wcstphalcn,” will be one of the noblest memorials of the school of Leopold 
von Buell, the great geological cartographer of the period. 
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common both in the Eifel country, and in the limestones of Devonshire. 
In folloiving tliese formations into Belgium, the same physical order is 
known to prevail ; and I learn from M. de Koninck, that a band containing 
the same lower Kifelian group of fossils alluded to, is clearly exposed 
between Couvin and Chiinay. 

Stringocephalus or Eifel Limestone, — This is the great central, calcareous 
in.ass, which gives to the Devonian rocks their dominant and independent 
characters ; for if the Lower Devonian of the Rhine exhibits, in some of 
its forms, analogies to the Upper Silurian type, the limestone to which we 
have, now asccmled, and the approach to which is clearly indicated by its 
fo.ssil*< ill the strata that j»ree«Mh‘d it, contains a fauna which is unmistake- 
ably peculiar, and wholly unlike that of the Silurian below or the car- 
honiferons above it. Among the most striking Rhenish types of this rock 
are Striiigoccphalus Burtini, I'ncites gryphus, Davidsonia Verneiiilii, 
Sjiirifei* undiferufl, and S. lajvicosta, ^fegalodon cucullatus, Lucina proavia, 
iMurchisonia hilincata, and tlie coral?, Cyatliophyllum ca??pitosum, Favosites 
polymorpha, Ileliolitcs pyriformis, &c. 

Ladijii with a profusion of corals, crinoids, and other fossils, many of 
which have been made known through the beautiful works of Goldfuss, it 
is unnecessary here to dilate further on the numerous organic remains of 
this rock, very many of which are common, as before said, in Devon- 
shire. ft may, however, be stated, that in the Eifel country, and also in 
the Ilartz, the C’occosteus and other ichtliyolitcs have been detected, which, 
ns in Russia (see p. 328.), identify the rock as a member of the Old Red 
Sandstone of Britain. Among the organic remains are also several types, 
which connect this band with the subjacent strata, such as Phacops latifrons, 
Bronn, and Pleuracanthiis punctatus, Steininger ; with Spirifer speciosus, 
Sehloth., Spirifer cultrijngatus, Roem, &c.* 

Upper Devonian of the Rhine and Belgium, — (Clymenia and Goniatite 
limestone, Cypridiiia-Schiefer, Sandb. ; Kramcnzcl-stein, F. Roem., with 
.schists (Fliiit-.^chiefer, and .sandstone, &c.).) Although we observed and 
noted, that the chief masses of the Devonian limestone in the Rhenish pro- 
vinces were frequently follow'ed by other courses of impure limestone, 
my colleague and self did not propose that separation which is seen in 

* Sec the compiirativc table of Fred. Roemer, Geol. Kenntn. Xordw. llarz- 
gebirges ; Danker and von Aleyor’s Pahvontographioa, 3 Band., p. 1., 1850; also 
the memoirs of the brothers Sandberger, Versteinernng, Rhein. Sohichtonsyst, 
Nassau, 1850; and Frid. Sandberger, Gool. Verhaltn. Nassau, (with map) Wies- 
baden, 1847, &e. 
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IX'Vonsliiiv, iiml ha?* iilro;uly Iuh'h to :im tlim* cxi-fiii;; lictwciMi 

tlio lower or Striiigoeepluiliis liiu«'<t«nu* uiul th*' >ii|n‘ri(»r nr ('Uiiiciiia 
limestone of l\‘therwin. 'I’lie nsrarclio'; t»f the ;ihle piihenutnlo^isi.s oi 
the Uhine, to whom allusion lias alremly been m:nle, and tin e of AI. de 
Koiiiuck in lleh^ium, have, lu»we\er, K*d to a M*paration which uu»r<* clearly 
identifies the succession of these foreign tracts with that of l)evon>hirc. 
M. Ferdinand Hiiemer, for example, divides this upper oronp into the, 
following ascending scries: 1. Ueceptaculite schists, so ealhal bctaiuse they 
are charged with the Rcceptaculites Neptuni, Dcfrance ; 2. limestone cha- 
racterized by Goniatites auris, and other species; 3. schists with ninny 
Goniatites, Clyineniie, and Cypridinai ; 4. and lastly, schists containing Khyn- 
chonclla cuboidcs and Productus subaculeatus, — beds which are paralleled 
by that autlior with the Ppper Devonian strata of North Devon. Lookirie', 
however, at this I’pper Devonian divi>ion in a broad point tif view, as it 
generally appears on the Continent, it seems to me to he more fiv<|in‘ntly 
characterized by the small crustacean Cypridina serrato-striata, than by any 
other fossil. Where tlie calcareous courses thin out, and Clymenia* and 
(foniatites, or other characteristic sliells, arc ih»t fretpient, the minute 
crustacean is alim>>t ev<.*ry where present, oft»‘n ranging through a con- 
siderable sue<?e'ision of beds, aiul giving to them their prevailing zoological 
<di:ira(‘ter. In each country, howt-ver, through which this divi.-ion range<, 
it I'xhihits some p<M‘uliar features, though in most tracts it is chielly inarkt «l 
by coiitainiuL^ Cypridina*, C'lymeniie, and certain (ioiiiatitC'^. 'I'he name, 
therefore, of ‘Cypridina Schieh-r,’ adopted by llie brothers Sandherger. 
who have describ<'d so many of the organic remains of tld.s remarkable 
band of rock.^, i', 1 repeat, highly chiiracteri>Uc of it as a whole. 

In Xu'-aii, wlierc the ni»[M*r Iim« stJ>ne is in some |>Iaces wry little 
removed from the lower or ina’<>i\e liniestune (as m*ar Weilburg), it lias 
<jnly to be followed a ,sh(irt distamaj eavitwanU, to b(* seen divided fnmi its 
neighbour by copious strata of the pbitoiiic rock called “ Schaalsteiu,*" 
which was foriin-d of Bubmarine volcanic ejecthms. 

Put, it is along the northern frontier of the Devonian rocks in 
Wentpbalia, wh«*,re they idl subside conformably beneatli tlic overlying 
carboniferous depo>lts, that they assume an importance, which can only be 
well understood when the remarkable map, before spoken of, shall b(*, pub- 
lished. There, the group above the Striiigoccphalus limestone <!xliibits, 
first, slaty schists with some thin layers of grey and black limestone con- 
taining Goniatites rctrorsus ; strata which at Nuttlur attain the great tliiek- 
ness of 1000 feet (Flint-schiefer of the Prussian gijologists). Next follow 
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rnir.i.eoiis .saii«lsl(>m*.s oCkmi running into <*oiion;lioriiiry form-*, us sroii utthe 
* liuiilni llunlt/ iM'jir Norlolin. TiM*ii ajjjM-ur tlici (’ypridinu Rchisls and a 
iiotluhir liinc>tun(*, wliirh, from the it wi*utli‘*rs into, Inu Ijt.M-n fullod 

‘ Kr «iinMr/,nl-.st<‘in ’ or aiit-slonc*, the greutt^Ht tlii<-kne»s ol' which is uhout 
1^00 Ihrt. 

It is tliis nodular Krarnonzel-stein, and the associated schists and 
.sandstone, freijuently of a reddiah colour, which are most charged with 
Cypridinas and Clymcnisc, and these give to the upper group its chief 
character. When most extended, including the schists called * Flint,’ the 
group has the dirnension.s of upwards of 1300 feet. This Upi)er Devonian 
or Cypridina Schiefer, as before explained, is much developed in Saxony and 
in the adjacent tracts of Thuringia and Franconia. (See la.st Chapter.) 

In terminating this sketch of the Devonian rocks of the Rhenish 
provinces, it may be observed, tliat notwithstanding a certain general 
aspect, and the occurrence of a few similar species, even the lowest 
Devonian here indicated is very different from the Upper Silurian 
type of any part of Europe; whilst the middle or typical Devonian is 
completely distinct. Neither of these rocks contain, for example, any 
Silurian species of cru.^taccan or ccplialopod; and graptolites, which 
oc(Uir from the bottom to the top of the Silurian rocks, arc unknown 
ill them. The Devoniiin and Up])er Silurian are, therefore, infinitely 
more distinguished from each other, as natural-history groups, than 
the Lower and Upper Silurian, which, on the contrary, are intimately 
linked together, as proved in the earlier chapters, by a very con- 
sidoriiblc number of the same species of crustaceans, ccphalopodous 
and brachiopod shells, corals, and graptolites. 

In following these Devonian rocks into Belgium, it is found that, 
though their main divisions are persistent, their details differ con- 
siderably from those of AVcstjdialia. At Aix la Chapelle, where the 
Belgian type may be said to begin, all the members of the scries arc 
much attenuated. We there find a very meagre equivalent only of 
the lower shelly grey wackc ; and the calcareous representative of 

* 'I’lie cavities iu:c frequently filled with ants’ nests ; hence this name, given by 
the workmen. 
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tlic Eifel limestone is but a poor coralline rock, in parts doloinitie, 
followed only by certain nodular schists charged with the Uccepta- 
culites Neptuni and Spirifer Vernouilii, which alone represent the 
copious masses ot* Flint-schiefer, Krainen/.el-stein, i^c., oi the pre- 
viously mentioned tracts. Again, llie Helglan successiiui, properly 
so called, seems to be derieient in the otpilvalents of tliose lower 
carboniferous strata, which in Prussia are intercalated between 
the Upper Devonian and the ('arboniferous limestone, ov its 
(Mpiivalent Kicsel Sehiefer, &c. ; for the highest Devonian nodular 
schists, with Spirifer Vernouilii, arc at once siinnounted by the 
limestone with groat Producti (Carboniferous Liipcstone).* The 
mineral character of these various rocks, and the changes they 
undergo, must be studied in the works of Dumont; and their zoolo- 
gical distinctions, in those of de Kouinek, &c.t 

According to de Vcrncuil, the Lower Devonian of the Khinc 
is the equivalent of the Oriskany sandstone of the United States. 
Other analogies liavc been indicated, through their fossils, between 
these Continental deposits and the Marcclliis slates and Hamilton 
groups of Nortli America. But, for the present, let us simply hear in 
mind that, whether we regard the physical order of the masses, or 
their imbedded remains, the Khenisli rocks, which have atforded more 
than 450 species of fossil animals, arc not only really reiiiarkahle 
counterparts to the succession in Devonshire, but, through tlie vigour 
of their explorers, have already much outnumbered in fossils their 
British equivalents. 

Carboniferous Jtochs of the Jihenish Provinces . — I'lio upward succession 

* r OWL* tlu* knowIi;4"L* ui‘ those faots to M. I’Vnlinainl UociiiL’r. .M. <Ii* lvoiiiii(*k, 
however, tells me that between Couviti and riilUppesvilh* he has ol)>erved an order 
like that of tlie Rhine. 

t See particularly the incinoir of Mr. 1). Sharp.*, roinparin;- pnlu-ozoic 
formations of America with those* <»f Kurope. (iuart. Jouni. (jc.»I. Soc. v.)I. iv. 
p. 145. 
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from the Oevoninn rocks into the Carboniferous deposits is clear on both 
l)iiriks of the Uhine and in Belgium ; and if in the latter country certain 
lower carboniferous schists are attenuated, this thinning out of one portion 
is more than compensated by the presence of noble masses of carboniferous 
limestone. |^'lie carboniferous limestone of Belgium has been distingui-'lied 
zoologically by de Koninck into two stages ; the inferior of wliieli, as in 
JJnssia and many otlier countries, is marked by the presence of the large 
Pro«luctus giganteus and several other types of that genus. The upper 
stage contains the Spirifer Mosqiierisis, Fischer ; Terebratula UoysMi, 
L'evcille ; and Actinocriniis stellaris, Kon * 

'J'lie splendid rocks of this formation, which the traveller admires as be 
passes along the railroad from Namur to Liege, gradually thin out as they 
range towards the Jiliine. They make, in short, their last appearance as a 
solid limestone at Cromford near Kutingen, on the right bank of the liliine ; 
for thcMice, in their extension to the east and north, they lose their 
calcareous character. Instead of two or more massive divisions, they 
dwindle into one or two thin, flat beds of black limestone, very much like 
the black culm-stone of Devonshire, which there in like manner is the feeble 
representative of tlic great Carboniferous or ^Mountain Limestone of other 
parts of England. Like the Devonshire rocks, the Westphalian strata are 
also characterized by the very same species, the Posidononiya Beclieri ; 
which shell, even where the calcareous matter is entirely absent, as in 
tli(? schists of llorhorn and other places, distinctly marks the ccw/re of the 
Lower Carbon ilerous rocks. 

In the German Rlieni&h provinces, the lower member, or the schists 


• The iHost fliaractcn^tit’ fossils of the two stages of the Carlwniferous Limestone of Belgium 
are as follows; the li^t having been fnriiishoil, at my request, by M. de Koninck. See also his 
« Description «h-s An. Foss. (’arh. de Belgique.” Liege, 1S42. 

Inftrior or T'ist* Limestone , — Carttiomorpha oblonga. Sow., sp. ; Area ohtusa, Phill. ; IMniia 
l\al>eUih»nnis Martin; Avivula Dmnontiana, De Kon.; Produotus giganteus, Martin, sp. ; 
P. striatiis, Fischer, sp. ; P. sublawis, De Kon.; P. undatus, Defr. ; P. plicatilis. Sow.; P. pro- 
boscidons Vern. ; t’honetos como'idos. Sow., sp. ; C. papiliunacea, Phill., sp. ; Spirifer bisid- 
<*atii.s Sow.; S. striatii.s, Martin, sp. ; S. crassiis, De Kon.; S. convolutns, Phill.; Bbynoonella 
acuminata Martin, sp. ; K. angiilata, Idnn., .sp. ; Bellerophon costatii.s. Sow.; Kuoinphalus 
piigilis, Phill.; t'hemnit/.ia constricta, Martin, sp. ; Orthoreras gigantenm. Sow.; Nautilus 
cyilosiomus, Phill.; X. globatus, Sow.; ixoniatilcs sphairicus. Sow.; Psammodus porosus, 
Aga*«s. 

Superior or Totirnatf Ltmesbme . — Pontrcmites caryopbyllatus, De Kon. and Le Tlon. ; Actino- 
evinns p»ilydactylus. Miller; A. stellaris, De Kvm. and Lo Hon.; Spirifer Mosquensis, Fischer; 
S. triidinis, De Kon.; TerehratnU Uoyssii, Leveilld; Chiton priscus, MUnstor; Kmunpliahis 
tabuhitus. Phill.; K. tiiborciilatus, De Kon,; liyrocoras aigoceros, Milnster, sp. ; Goniatites 
rotatorin.s, De K<»n. 
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below the limestone (Lower Sandstoiu*, slmle), is usunlly very silicious, and 
is, in that tract, the ‘ Kiosel Schiofer ’ ot‘ the Prussian geoloj-ists, wliich 
occasionally expands into a deposit of considerahlo diin<*nsii>ns. In sonuj 
districts it has been nanu'd *Pdn Sandsteiii.’ The liniestoinr which reposes 
on these schists and sandstones is auaiii siirinountoil by a copious suc- 
cession of suinlstono, inincralotcically not very unlike many (uthe inferior 
divisions of the so-ealh‘d ‘ •irauwaeke/ and which was abi* formerly known 
under the nanio of ‘ Flotz-lelircr Sandstein/ ProfesM»r Scd<rwiek ami 
myself showed, that whih'. the Po^idonolnYa beds ri‘pr<‘-«‘nteil the ‘ culm,* 
or true Carboniferous lime>touc, thi."’ ‘ Flctz-lchrcr SamUtrin ’ or ‘ june.>t(‘ 
prauwaeke* was >imply the ecpiivalent of our Ibllish millstone j'rit. and 
that, as in Kngland, it lay immediately beneath the most [n*oduetive coal- 
fields. 

This identification was, in truth, one of tlie most satisfiictory as- 
snrancc.>, that tlie principle dcrl\ed from the collation of organic 
remains with [»hysical order, had led us to a correct view in placing 
as a member of the carboniferous deposits, strata wliich had been 
previously connected with much more ancient greywacko rocks. 

In the extensive districts of Westphalia which he has surveyed and 
mapped. Dr. Girard lias still more clearly delineated the distinctions 
between those bands of rock, wlfndi funncrly were all merged under 
the unmeaning term ‘ grauwackc.’ Kven above llio ‘ Kraimuizcl- 
Btcin,’ or Clymenia limestone, there arc, in tliat ngion, two superior 
sandstone formations, both of which, as well as tlic inferior rocks and 
Spirifer Sandstein, were included in the Uhenish ‘ grauwacke' of 
old authors. The sandstone covering the ‘ Kramcny.el-steiii,’ locally 
called ‘ Pdn sandstein,’ is a fine-grained, micaceous rock, occa- 
sionally silicious, in which no fossils, except fragments of plants, 
have been detected. Tliis sandstone seems to occupy the place of 
the lower shale of the South of England, of the yellow sandstone 
of Ireland, and of the lower coaly sandstone of Scotland ; for, like 
them, it is immediately covered by tlie carboniferous limestone or its 
ofpiivalcnt, often in a state of ehert or pctro-silcx, with Posidonomya 
Declicrl and Goniatltes crenistrla. The rock wliich next succeeds 
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IS, ns before said, the distinct equivalent of the British millstone 
f^rit, like which it underlies the great productive coalfields. 

Whilst the Devonian rocks of the Khinc, unlike those of Saalfeld 
(|). 358.), have afforded few traces of land plants, it is important to 
observe, that it is »j)ccially in this Lower Carboniferous group, that 
nearly all the so-called transition and ^ grauwacke ’ fossil vegetables 
of various German authors have been collected. Seeing that this 
series, in the iihenish provinces, is so very analogous to that of 
Britain, it will indeed be interesting to compare the plants desc ribed 
by Gdppert, Unger, and others, with the rich Flora of the same age 
found in Northumberland*, Scotland, and parts of Ireland. 

Lirvrsw/is. — Inadequate as this brief sketch may be to convey any 
just idea of the nature and contents of the older deposits of this 
interesting region, it would be still meire imperfect if a reference, 
however cursory, were not made to the phenomenon of the inversion 
of some of its stratified roeks. Adopting the explanation of M. 
Dumont, of such reversals of the normal order in Belgium, Professor 
Sedgwick and myself applied it to account for the position of certain 
masses of the Kifcl country. We pointed out liow, near Munster 
Eifcl, the overturning of the beds had been produced by movements 
which acted tliroughout masses of sediment several thousand feet in 
thickness; the phenomenon being illustrated by this diagram.f 

iNVr.KSION IS TIIK Kifel explained. 



strata in order. Strata bent over and inverted. 

c. Kifcl limestone and shale, 
a, b. Shelly Devonian greywacke. 


* See rejnarks, by G. 'Tate, on the fossil flora of the coal formation, in the 
‘ Natural History of the Eastern Borders,’ by Dr. Johnston, 1853. 

■j- From Trans. Gcol. Soc. Loud. vol. vi. p. 277 . 
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In this case, whellier by fbllowin<; tlic strata upon their strike, or 
by making a short traverse across tiiein, as in the preceding section, 
the true order was soon detected. 

Again, on the norlhern i>r outer tVontier of the Devonian rocks of 
AVestphidia. where the order is very regular, all such strata being 
seen to plunge under the Carboniferous, as before explained, the 
attention of tlio observer is roused when, exploring north-westwards 
to Drilon, lie finds a large tract of country (much penetrated by 
very ancient igneous rocks) which, extending towards ]h*rleburg, 
exhibits everywhere the older beds overlying the younger. This 
phenomenon, long ago known to the Prussian geologists V'»n 
Dechen and Erbrcich, is expressed in this woodcut, taken from 
part of a larger section published by my colleague and sedf in the 
Geological Transactions. * 


InVKI;TKI> Sl'KATA St»UTII OF llKM.nN. 

N.x.w. s.s.i:. 


Brilou. 



r. I.rwrr Tarlioniformis (Kic'^pl ancl Posidoiioniya SchielVr). 
h. Vpper Devonian M-hist, linu', aiul irtm I i^j.vonian 
rt. Slaty Devonian - - - 

(* Trap ami igneous rwKs.) 


The reader will sec that the lower carboniferous rocks (r), con- 
sisting of the ‘KicrJel’ or ‘ Posidonoinya Sebiefor ’ (Table, p. 38 2.), 
wliicb in their true positions are overlying, here dip under the upper 
or calcareous Devonian group />; whilst the last liavc been carried 
under still older members of that scries (r/), or tlic slaty ‘grauwacke’ 
of this region. Xay imn'c, lie perceives that igneous rooks, por- 
phyries, and greenstones, &c., some of which were formed successively 
on the bottom of the same seas, in which the Devonian strata (/>) 


* See Sedgwick and Murdjison, Tran**. (Jlcol. Sr>c. Lond. vol. vi. p. The 

woodcMit in tlie (ieological Transactions shows the ceal strata to the. nortli covered 
l»y cretaceous rocks. 
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to which they arc parallel, were accumulated, have uUo been over- 
tlirown en vume with all the other rockri. It IVillowd, therefore, 
that the n*<(»lar <»rder in which these formations arc traceable alon^ 
fco wide an adjacent region is here completely deranged, and tl;at all 
the rocks are inverted, the older being incunibcnt on the younger I 
Now, this very same phenomenon of the overturning of huge 
masses of the solid crust of the earth has not had its limit In the 
Kiienlsh provinces, but has extended into Belgium, where the same 
strata, as described by M. Dumont, arc affected along a band quite 
parallel to those great folds in Westphalia and the EifeL* They are, 
therefore, to be considered as great parallel, wave-like undulations, 
similar to those which have been so ably explained by the brothers 
Kogers of the United States, and which will be adverted to hereafter. 

Jn looking back to p. 144. avc see, indeed, that in Cornwall, this 
great European inversion has proceeded still further to the west, and 
that masses of an antiquity unknown in the Khenish provinces and 
Belgium (/.<?., the Lower Silurian) overlie Devonian strata. In 
that example, both the rocks being fossiliferous, no doubt as to the 
intensity of the overthrow can exist. 

In the earlier part of this Chapter it was also shown that, in 
one district of Thuringia, certain plant beds, which belong to the 
lower carboniferous division, plunge under upper Devonian beds 
charged witli Cypridinaj and Clynicniie, and that near Ober Steinach, 
in Meiningen, these Devonian strata arc apparently surmounted by 
true Lower Silurian ! 

If a young geologist had detected, for the first time, such abnormal 
relations in a country like the Eifcl, where, besides igneous erup- 
tions of remote periods like those in the last diagram, the strata have 
been pierced by volcanos which have certainly been in activity under 
the atmosphere, he might for a moment suppose, that such modern 

• See the very remarkublc geological map of all the volcanic tracts in the Rhenish 
Provinces, by M. v. (iynhiuisen. 
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eruptions, exhibiting, as they do, many craters and euul^'es, must 
have exercised an inniienoe analogous to tlie causes that produced 
the above-iueiitioncd inversions. But even a cursory exainiuatiou 
would dispel such an hypothos’s ; for we sec that these sub-aerial 
volcanos, with tlicir scoria', pumice, lava, and aslies, arc nolhing 
more tlian mere superficial pustules, which in bursting forth have 
jirodiiccd no sort of alteration in the position or nature of the rock 
masses, but have merely vomited their contents into depressions 
already prepared to receive them ; thus showing ns that when these 
volcanos at length appeared, the present system of hills and valleys 
liad been completed. 

Infinitely more intense, therefore, must have been that much 
deeper seated agency, which giving rise to such internal writhings of 
nature, inverted thousands of feet of strata over vast areas, and 
twisting them like ropes, coiled them over the rocks whicli lay 
above; thus ])lacing them over deports formed at immeasurahly sub- 
sequent periods ! 

But, striking as are the ahovo-mentioned features of Inversion, 
still grander examples will be adverted to In the sequel. The 
reader will, however, recollect that, after all, such phenomena are 
local and abnormal only, as respects the surface of the globe, on 
which, fortunately for science, the original impress of order is vislhlo 
over by far tlic greater portion. 

In reverting then to such order, I annex the following table of 
the <livl>ions of the older lihenisii rocks, as now understood by 
the geologists and palieontologists who have been cited in the 
preceding pages, and whose discoveries, coupled with my recent 
observations, have led rne to divide the Devonian rocks of the 
region into three parts. By having alongside of this table the 
general succession of the same rocks as classified by M. Dumont*, the 

♦ See Dumont, Mi-inolro sur les Termiiis Ardcnnai.s ft Itlifiian, in Mfiii. Acad. 
Bruxelles, vol. xx. In his Introduction, in wliich he treats ol’ the invalidity of 
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render will at once see, tliat altliough tlie mineral order which that 
author indicates is doubtless correct, no one of his tlirec ‘terrains’ is 
in unison with a classification based upon the distribution of* organic 
remains. 

fossil evldoiicds, the author is iiiistakon in attributing to me alone the establishment 
of the ‘ Devonian Svsl<,*ni;’ and he also has inisuiiderstood the process of Inquiry by 
wliifli the <dder rocks were classified in England. I have only referred slightly in 
tlie text, to the terms used by M. Dumont in his more recent classification ol'Itclgian 
rock';, illustrative of his general map, because his distinctions and divisions, as 
founded on the niiiieral features of the successive masses of rock, do not coincide, as 
above stated, with what geologists know to be their natural history characters. Ad- 
miring ili(* method liy which, after a laborious survey, this able geologist and sound 
mineralogist reiluccd to order the complicated and often inverted ancient .strata 
of his native country, I am eompelleil to say that the divisions in the ‘ Tableau des 
Terrain-,’ which he has ]mbli''hcd, to accomjiany his Map of Delgium, is, to a great 
extent, at varianee witli the opinions of niiiiierous contemporaries, as well as myself, 
and is so mueh in contradiction to the classification recorded in this volume, that 
J bi»g to call attention to tlie annexed table, in which Dumont’s chief divisions 
are paralleled with thosi* which I have adojited. Setting aside the whole c^f In’s 
‘ Terrain Ardiuinais,' or lower great group, in which few or no fossils are known, 
it will be seen that his Terrain llhenaii embraces not only all that is here shown to 
be Devonian, /. c. Spirifer Sandstein, ete., (his Systeme Cohlentzieii,) hut incluiles 
liis Systeme .Vliiicii, or just that member (»f the Devonian which the geologists of 
l*rus-ia and Na-sau have agreed to separate from the rocks of Coblentz, and to 
group with the Eifel limestone, hut which, judging from mineral eharaeters only, 
M. Dumont has left in his Terrain Khenan. Again, his Systeme Condrusieii 
unites wliat is lierc termed Up])er Devonian and Lower Carbonifeious, including 
tlie Clymenia, and carlioiiiferous, limestones ; whilst he separates the latter from 
the eoalfields, of whieh, according to all geologists, it forms the natural base. 
J.astly, if the Systeme Gcdinnieii (Dumont) really contains some Upper Silurian 
tonus, ns suggested by Forbes and Sharpe, then, indeed, each of the great Terrains 
of M. I )umont is still more antagonistic to a classification by organic remains. 
See Mr. D. Sharpe’s Exjdaiuitiou of the equivalents of M. Dumont's elassification. 
Quart. .lourn. (leid. Soe. Loiul. vol. ix. p. 18 .; also Mr. Austen’s view, ib. vol. ix. 
p. * 2 14 . ; and compare their tables with that which is hero given. 
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(>uartzitei blancs ou \rrts. et riijlUtU-s of tho ArJciiiit', nuj tii-ii be- Lou cr Miuruii, ilic UpiH.-r Silurian b«ing ui.rcitrvsentK 
rouges-, rcrci, ou aimantit^ref. a< in Saxony. 
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sn.UKIAN, DKVONIAN, ANI> (JAItIJONIl EUOl'S KOCKS OF FUANflK, SFAIN, 
rOUTUiJAL, AND HAIIDIXIA. 

Although the piilaiozoic rocks* occupy considerable* sjiaces in 
France, it is not posable on lliis occasion to offer more than a sli^dit 
sketch of tlicir chief features in those tracts where they are clearly 
ex!iil)itcd. In Brittany, where they appear in force, the authors of 
the geoloj^ical map of France t di\idc them into two principal masses, 
^riie inferior is composotl of, 1. (flossy schists (schistes satines luisansj 
of qreat thickness, in which a few thin courses of grit and tlialy 
limestone occur. In their mineral aspect, awl in thnr entire leant of 
fossils^ these strata remind the geologist of the rocks wliich underlie 
the lowest fossiliferous deposits of Bohemia, and they may not una]>tly 
be compared with some of the crystalline and subcrystallinc rocks of 
Anglesea and the Longmynd, or hardest bottom rocks of the AVehli 
and English series. Their mean direction in Brittany is, like that of 
the Longmynd, from east 20'’ north, to west 20^ south, and they were 
termed Cambrian by E. dc Beaumont and Dufrenoy. 2. Under the 
name of Silurian, these authors include a scries of thick and complex 
fossiliferous strata, which they have again divided into two groups. The 
lowest of these they thus arrange : 1st. Conglomerates and silicious 
sandstones ; 2nd. Bluish schists, which at Angers, Poligny, &c., fur- 
nish good slates, and correspond through their fossils J to the Llandeilo 
formation of Britain. So far, the succession in Brittany, as dependent 
on organic remains, is in unison with that of Britain ; hut the chief 
portion of the next division, consisting of comi)act limestones and 

* Often, however, in a met amorphic state. 

f MM. Klie «le Hen\imonl ami DutVonoy. 

J Triiuiclciis ami O-^ygiii, with llhvnus gigauleus, , arc abumlant. 
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seiiists, has been abstracted by dc Verncull from the Silurian, and 
shown to belong to tho Devonian system. In this way tlie order in 
Brittany is analogous to that of Cornwall on the one hand, and many 
])arts of Germany on the other, in both of which tracts, as already 
shown, there is an ciiiially sudden transition from Lower Silurian to 
Devonian. 

The second group of the authors of that magnificent work the geolo- 
gical map of France, is made up, first, of silieious conglomerates, coarse 
grits, and argillaceous schists, which many persons would term grey- 
wackc,thcn of beds with coal, and, lastly, of a limestone specially charac- 
terized by the presence (»f Ainploxus ami Productufc. Now d’Arch’.ie 
and de Vcrneiiil have demonstrate^!, that this last and highest group 
is neither Silurian nor Devonian, but a trot' nuanber of the (’arbo- 
niferoiis rocks. It is, in fact, identical, through its Ibssils, with tlie 
carb4)nifcrous limestonos of many regions. 

All these fossilifeiviis depo^it'^, whether Lowca* Silurian, Devonian, 
or Carboniferous, arc conformably inclined, whatever may be tho 
Indlnation of the bods; and striking fr«»m east l.Vsniitb, to west bV 
nortb, they arc transgressive to the older imfossllifi rous rocks on 
which tliey repose. It was the cniironlanee in tlii'ir direction and 
inclination which iiatarally led blie dt; Ileaiiinont and Dnfreiitiy to 
embrace, in tlie first insimice, all these fossilifcnms deposits in tlic 
Silurian pt;riod. lint in tlie interval which has elajiseil since liial 
classification was projiosed, Brittany has bien examined ])y many 
geologists, including Frappoli, dt,* Foiirey, Diiroeher, Bhiviin*, Kouaull, 
as well as by de Verneuil ami (rArcbiae, all of whom agree in 
adopting the order and nomenclature here aunoniiced. The eastern 
limits of tlio provinee, towards the departments of La Mayeiine and La 
Sarthe, have indeed been studied in tho greatest detail by M. 'IViger, 
to whom the execution of the ge.ological ma[) of tho last-mentioned 
district was confided. The collection of fiissils made in the paheozoic 
rocks around Cherljonrg, by my late old and indefatigable corre- 
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Hiiomlent (k- (Jcrvlllo, hus 
al.*-r) contriljuled (isscntially to 
ckar iivvay tlic dilfirultios at- 
tending a right classification ; 
and lastly, tlic (ic(»l(^gical So- 
ciety of Franco (during ]U 
meeting at le Mans, ISoOj 
under the leadership of ^1. 
Trigcr, made an admirable 
section across the older n)cks 
to the north of Angers, the 
rcsi/mr of wliich was pub- 
lislad l»y do Vcrneiiil and dc 
Lorirre. 

This diagram, reduced from 
their publication, exhibits the 
principal geological features of 
the country between Sille le 
Gulllainne and Sable, a dis- 
tance of about twenty-tivo 
English miles ; and it clearly 
develops a succession of the 
piiUeozoic formations, from the 
Lower Silurian to the Carbon- 
iferous rocks ineliisive. 

In this section, the lowe.'*t 
stratum is a white sandstouo 
(1) resting on j)or]Uiyrv. d'lic 
still more ancient erystallinc 
and glossy schists of llrittaiiy 
arc here wanting, and the 
lowest beds which are visible 
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1^1 to 0), and in which some limcstt»ne appears, have not yet aflordt'il 
any fossils, to serve as e(|ui\ dents l\»r those of the h)wer zom? i>r 
Uohoinia and Scandinavia, or the Linutda Ihiixs ot llritain. 

'rhe great schistose and slaty mass whieli follows ( A rdoises de 
I^iriMuies, (O’ 7 ()/’ the K tonus t/ie inhaaor /iruff .S/Zn- 

vian life, as known in Fiance. From its wide extension, and its 
fos>iF, this formation merits great attention ; for it is donhtlos, as 
^[. de Veriieuil state.-, the representative »>(* tlu* Llaiideih) and llala 
roi'ks of Iiritain, i»f the second zone of M. Ihirrandi* in llohi'inia, and 
of the Orthoeeratite limestones of .Seandlna\ ia, liiissia, and North 
Ameriea. It is, in fact, the dominant memher of the I.ower Silurian 
rocks, so termed hy all the authors who have deserihial them in those 
countries. 

'riu‘so ^laty ma.-.-es of llritlany are eharaetcrized, like tlu'ir ecpii- 
valonts elsewhere, hy a jirofusiun of Trih)l)iit‘s. Unfortunately these 
crustai’oans are, for the mo-t part, much llatteiKMl and distorted: hut 
the following species have, notwithstamling, been recognized, some 
(if which were long ago figured hy (luettard and llrongniart : -- 

C’alyiii^-in* Tri-tjiiii. IJroier. ; C. Aragn. ]^)nalllt : ( ’. X’oniciiili, IJou- 
aiilt : .\-i])lnis (jiicttaiali, Hroug. ; ( )gvgia D« -inan .-ti, lirong.; Illa nii- gi- 
ganteus, 15urni. (tin- tw«) la-t an* gigaiitij- 'piM-i* -') ; 111. iM aiminin i, Koiiault ; 
Aeiila.-pi-! llnchii. IJarr. ; l'liac‘o])- ( Dalinannia) -in-iali-, liarr. ; 1*. 1 )iijanliiii, 
Itoiiaiilt ; Flaropai ia I’om iH'mini, lomault ; ( ‘liciruni.s rla\iger, Im n r ; 
Lidias Ilcberii. liiiiiault ; 'rrimirli-us INuigmmli. liDiiaull.* tScr. 

Mollusks are scarcer tlian trihihites: tlie well-known llritish spe- 
cies Lellerophon hiloliatii- ( Sil. S\st.j is, however, not iiiirr(M[uent. 
lint, as a rule, iieitlier the sjiccies (if ern.stacea nor of shells an* the. 
.-anu* with tho.-e of Urilain, while iJiere ;»r(‘ many Identical with iIk; 
fo.-'-il- of Spain and of lioheinia. 

The.M. Lov.cr Silurian -elii.-ts traverse* an extensiyi; tract, as may he 
seen hy ref’ening to tlie ge(»logieal map of Fi’ance, and ero]» out near 


!)•; Wnieuil ami li’uii.iiilf. Lull. ‘J.| srr vnl. i\ p. .120. 
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the liJirhour of Brest and Bay of Crozon, where l)e Vcrneuil has de- 
teeted in them Calyniene Tristani. The spot where the depo.-it affords 
the l>est roofing slates Is Angers, where tlie quarries are 3(J0 to 400 
feet dce[). There the lines of original deposit Uiid llie larninai of 
cleavage coincide. In fact, the remains of the included trilobites 
occair along the divisions by whicli the highly inclined slates are 
cleaved ; a phenomenon sometimes observed in Britain, where the 
cleavage is, however, u-iiially transverse to the bedding, f Sec }». 34.^ 

The [)enin>ul:i of the ('otentin also contains these trilobite sq^.^ts, 
near Sit)uxvillc, where M. de (Jcrville collected the Calymene 
Tristani.* 

'riie lower '^laty rocks of Llandcllo age arc succeeded in La Sarthe 
by an arenaceous group, represented by the 8 and 0 (d' the previous 
woodcut. In general, this division exhibits, in aseeiiding or<ler, 
congloiiK.'rates, wliite and reddish silicious sancLtones, with some sub- 
ordinate beds of ‘ainpelitc’ schists containing graptolites, chiefly the 
(i. colonus and the (i. testis of Barrandc. The position of these 
beds is [>r. b.ibly the same as that of the graptolite schists of Dale- 
carl ia and jmrts of Sweden. They agree also, according to de Vcrneuil, 
with the great schistose member of the American Silurians called the 
‘ Hudson river group,’ which is equally characterized by graptolites, 
and which overlies the Trenton limestone or Llandeilo flags, the 
c(piivalents, as above said, of the slates of Angers. As to the sili- 
cious sandstones in which the schists are enveloped, they are identical 
with the rocks of tlunpies, Gahard, and May in Normandy, which 
have been placeil by French geologists without hesitation on the 
parallel of the Caradoc sandstone of Britain. 

In soiiu' (list riels the rock is so fcrrngiiKuis as to be the scat of iron mines, 
and the ore in parts is of an oolitic structure ; trilobites are found in it. 

'The ^andstt)nes arc not rich in fo>sils, but where I have examined them 
in coiniiany with M, de Vcrneuil, they contain the liritisli siieeies Bellero- 


(’rustaees Fo>siles l*aris, 
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plion bilolmtus, witli (Vmiilurisi pynimi(l;ita, some species of ])jiliiiJinni!i, 
llomalonotus l>roiigniarli, ami 11. (Plesiocomii) ram; the last-inentiuiied 
fossil occurs also in the Lower Silurian of lloheinia ami Spain. 

Idkc the lower and larger portion of iny Caradoc formation in 
llritain, tliis group of sandstones and schists is distinctly connected 
by its fossils with the inferior slates. 

Above all the strata, however, which have been mentioned, there is 
in Franco, an upper course of ‘ampclite* schist, which, though often 
con^inded with the h»wer, must he separated 1‘rom it. These uj)})cr 
ampelitic schists (11 of the section), which are black and occa- 
sionally bituminous, have, as usual, given rise to wasteful searches 
after coni. They arc distinguishable from the inferior masses by con- 
taining concretiiJiis of' black limestone with a brilliant fractun*, and are 
characterized by certain imbedded fi»ssils. The most characteristic are 
(iraptolitbns priodon, Ortlioceratitcs and Cardlola inteiTU[)ta. As this 
last-mentioned spejcies is cliiefly an lTp 2 )er Silurian Ibssil in llritain, 
and occurs in Jloliemia at the base of that division, it would seem 
fair, in the first instance, to consider this French deposit as of lihc 
age. At the same time no must observe, that Cardiola interrupta, 
on wlu»>e pre.-'Cncc the com[)ari^on was drawn, is occasi(>nally, 
though rarely', found in the Lower Silurian both of llritain and 
Jlo/j<‘mia. W’iiil-t, thercfi>rc, (his zone is cl(*arly' recjignizcd, through 
c\ten-i\(* districts of France, a'' the hijihot of the wb’ieh are 

re!'cral)le to the Siliiri.Mi epoch, and whil.-t it i> ehvirly at tlu' ba.-c of 
i1m; rpp«-r Silurian, it i- by no mean- an e.juivaleiit of tbc ereat Ilritislj 
forniatI«>n of Weiiloek, and -till Ic-- ba- it any reft-rmuM* to tin; Inidlow 
Ibich-. \\ o miiM, indeed, recollect that in llritain, a-^ in Ilobeinia 
and Sweden, .-iieli -elil.t-, with (’ardiola iiiterrnpla and ( lra[>tolite-:, 
underlie liinc.-tones witli the well-known I'o^.-ils ol' Wenlock, Dudley, 
and (jrotidand. 

* See uii .'i(‘ef)init ilie oi tin-. /<)Ui* nt c sclii^ts aiul its 

ealnte‘l iniueral.i, l»y M. de lii>l»l:i\e, rmll. Sim;, tlcul. \ ••cr., vnl. p. -J'JT. 
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In France, tlicrefore, the ascending series of strata is very different 
from that of Jh’itain. Tlie Upper Silurian is essentially waiitinj^; the 
succession hein^ analogous, I repeat, to parts of Germany where tlie 
J^ower Silurian is su(!ceedcd hy Devonian rocks, with only graptolitle 
schists hetween them. (Sec p. 354.) 

France is by no in(*ans poor in Devonian equivalents. Nuiiktous s|)<‘cies 
oi fos>il.s derived froiii the strata (12 and 13) of tlie above diagram have 
b('en compared by dcj Verneuil witli llio.se of the lower shelly greywaeke of 
tlie Pbine and the limrstom* of tin* Kifel, and he ha.s found that many of lie in 
an* id(‘ntieal. Among t!ie>e, the broad-winged Spirifer inaerophTU*. the 
3'erebratul:i Arehia<*i, (irammy.'«ia IIamilioiien.>;i.s. and Pleurodietyum pro- 
hh'inalieum, are .-ilriking DcNoniaii forms, unknown in any true Fpper 
Silurian rocks. A still greater number of species in the Lower Devonian 
limeslone.s of La Sarthe*, and ^sehou'f in Normandy, are identical with 
tlios<* of the Kifel. 

Having e.stahlished the id(‘ntity between the Devonian rocks of the Wo.^t 
of France, and tin* lower portions of the system in the liheiiidi province.". 
<h‘ Vern(‘iiil ob.<erve.s, that in such a conseenlive devi lopm(*nt we might 
exp(*et to meet with some .specie.^ which on the continent of Europi.* and tlie 
Ilrili-sli Ish's are considered to he Silurian. And .such is the case. Thu-, 
llronteus ilrongniarti, Capuhis robustus, Terehratiihi eucliari.s T. Ilaidin- 
geri, Atrypa reticularis, Orthi.s (iervillei, Leptiena Bouei, L. Bohemica, 
and L. ]*hillipsi, arc found in the Devonian of France, and also in the 
uppermost Silurian of Bohemia. Ami Pentainerns galcatus, Atrypa retieu- 
laris, witli the corals lleliolites interslincta, 11. ^lurchisoni, Stenopora 
filiro'^a, and CMioiiophyllum pcrfoliatum, are common to the Upper Silurian 
of England or Sweden, and the Lower Devonian of Franco. 

The Devonian group of Brittany and tlie West of F* ranee is also 
usually curtailed, like the Silurian, of its superior members, " those 
wliieh, in the Khenish provinces, arc so fully' developed between 

* l)c Verneuil and llouault, anti^ p. 38(1. 

f vVt this locality abundanec of Devonian foss^ils wore obtained by M. do Gor- 
vllle, and distributed among lii.s friends. Both trilobitos and shells are foniul there ; 
and among the latter arc the eommon Devonian spocie.s Spirifer Iieteroelvtii", 
Atliyris eoiicentriea, and Galeeola saiidalina. Wore than 4o species of Braeliio- 
poda were lately found here by Mr. Davidson. 

c c 3 
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the above-mentioned rocks aid the base of the Carboniferous 
system. 

In the * Ibis Roiilonnais,’ howt vor, we meet witli a fair represen- 
tative of tlic Upper Devonian, rich in fos.-ils, and on winch, in 
1840*, I publislied ii sliort memoir. This memhi'rol the system is there 
iinmcJmtoly ovcvhiid />y the earhoni/erons Jimostone, niul both oi the 
formations extend into IJeli^inm and the Kheiiisli prox iiiees, oeeiJ])yin/j^ 
the same relative position.t This Upper Devonian is every where 

* Dlill. Sol*. (iL'ol. France, m) 1. xi. p. ‘iiO. At tlial lime the liill relation^ of the 
strata hail not been determineil, and I was deceived a> to the nature ot a r>mall 
iinperleet l)ody, pn^hahly a coralline, which I termed a oraptolile, a fossil \inknown 
in I)i‘Vonian rocks. M. llclanoue, who hu'? rcc»‘ntl\ publish *4 a .•^inall ocolooiiad 
map on this eouniry, has ascertained by sinkinjrs that thi‘ Devonian deposit^ ran^o* 
Tinderuround towaids IJethune and .\rras. Jiull. Soe. (ieol. France, *2iul scriis, 
vol. ix. ]». .‘JJM). 

f Mr, Austen, whoso former labours threw so much li»xht ou the real uatuni of 
the limestones of Devonshire, has recently ^urveyed this district of the 15oulouuai> in 
detail, and has endeavoured to show that its lowest strata (limestom‘s, dolotnib* I'ke.) 
represent the rocks of the Fifel, and are eharixed with the san»e siieeies ol“ corah, 
and many of the same mollnsks, which an* so well known in De\on^hire and on tlui 
Continent. 4’he overlylmr calcareous eour*=es with >.h:ile he eoti^Iders (o be eipiiva- 
leiits of the Upper 1 levonian as exhibited at Fetherwin (^ee p. ’Job. rf set/. ) ; the com * 
pari>ou boinu further Mi''tained by a dcMTiption of (•m'lain llaii-like, li;jrbl -coloured 
sanihtones, ehar;ied with plants, aiul tlie >aine sj)e«-ies of Ciuudhca — (.’. trape/ium 
and C. Ilardiniiii, Sow. — as the yellow >and'.ton(?s of .Marwood and I’oini in 

Xorlh Devon, which sand-tones con'-tiliite one of the upper jnembei- of the Devo- 
nian lioek's. ^Ir. Ansten’s section does not <h>eend so far in the scries as to ex- 
hiliit anv represeiitative of the Spirifer Samhtein f»r bottom fo-vil rock of tin* Ithine. 
lint th • rc-t («f the Devonian rock- of the Ithlne and liel;;ium hav**, accordiiiir to 
his \i<nv, tln'ir cipiivah'iits in the north of Fr.ance. (t^iiart rlouni. ( Icol. Soe. \ ol 
ix. ]). It inu-t, howevi'C, be -tafi'd, that de N'eriieiiil, and others, do iKil a<lopf 

this opinion, ami continue to \i"\v tin* chief massi's of tin* Ihmlonnais as Upper 
Di'vouian ; while Shai pe would <da-s them ;i.- lower <‘arbouiferous. 

Ml'. Au-len Ini', sm'ce— liiUy dwelt upon the eomplefe conformity and pasi aije u])- 
W'ards <)f the-o Devonian na k- of flu* Xorth f)f France Info the low'cr carboniferrius 
strata with their two bands of lim.-.-tom* and ini erst ratified seams of coal, and 
has maile some v:duable sn^^jic-tions re^peetiiiM the ],robabh' i‘\teiision wi‘-1 wards, 
even perhaps to Kn;.daml, of the be<ls <if ec»;d which havi* already been opened 
out near St. Omer bejieath the eretaccous depohils. 
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recognized by the abundance of its smaller Spirifers, among wbicli 
Spirifer disjuiictus, Sow., and its numerous varieties, arc the most 
eharaeteristic. The Productus subaculcatus and Athyris concentriea 
are also frequent fossils. 71ie limestone recurs in different bands 
with doloinit(}s, sandstone, and schist, composing a group wliioh lias 
been supposed to corresjamd to the ‘ quartzo-schistrux supc- 

I'irnr da irrrfff/t anfhraxifrrt;^ of the classification ol Dumont. Like 
the Lower Devonian of lirittanv, the rocks in the ‘ Has lloulonnals’ 
have a strike from the west-north-west to east-s^mth-east, but arc soon 
overla])ped, fii’st by the carboniferous, and then Iiy tlie cretaceous and 
younger deposits. 

Thougli tlie Devonian system of France is of no great vertical 
dimensions, and not comparable in thickness to the deposits of like 
age in Scotland, Kngland, or the Ilhenish provinces, it is of con- 
siderahle economic importance, particularly in certain s(‘hiptose and 
arenaceous districts which it traverses, and where its limestone is much 
used in agriculture. At the extremity of the peninsula of Brittany 
these rocks ai)pcar in the Jhxy of Jlrest. 

Jn this work it is impossible for me to convoy an adequate idea of 
the Carboniferous system, jiarticularly that jairtioii of it which is 
dcvcloiicd inithc extensive upper coal-fields of France. The follow- 
ing few observations relate, therefore, only to the lower and calcareous 
members of the system, which immediately succeed to tlie subjacent 
rocks ; the great coal-fields of Valenciennes in the north, and those of 
Ijyons and Auzim in the south, arc therefore unnoticed. In the Bas 
Boiiloimais there is no gap nor omission, as above stated, in this 
portion of the series; for the Upper Devonian is at once followed 
by the Carboniferous Limestone, with many of its large Producti, ainl 
otlior typical fossils. But in Brittany and the AVest of Franco, the 
lower carboniferous deposits rest at once upon the Lower Devonian ; 
as is seen between Sable and Juigne (p. IlSo.), and at the coal pits ol' 
Force. The anthracitic group of the department of the Sarthc (the 
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14, 15, 1(>, of till' jMvcoilinfr section) is ooinposi'd of ••on‘;l(>imTJiles, 
snmlstonos, shale, coal, and ^nne^tlnu^ all whieli mniiicfiionahly 
beloinj; ti> the Cavhouifevous s\sleni, of which llu y eon litiilr a lower 
inoniher, — a rock wliioh in (Vnlral and Southern Fr; iiei* is nlmti/s 
{(uconj'ormahlc to flir coo l-Jh tils ahtn r Ihcni, 

A like physical arrangenu'nt has Ijccii alluth'd to as <»: (airrinL^ near 
Ilof, in Havana, where true carhi»niferous limestone, with large Fro- 
(lucti, was dosoribed by Frofessor Sedgwick and myself, in the yt'ar 
1839*, and where that rock is inclined conformably with the Devonian, 
on which it rests, and is unconformable, as before stated, to the hori- 
zontal coal-fields of Bohemia. It was this imconformily which led 
K. de Beaumont to group the inferior carboniferous member with the 
lower jmlicozoic rock to which it is conformable, thougli their re- 
spective organic remains refer tlu*m to diilereut formations. The 
geologist, who combines stratigraphieal with zoological (;\idenee<, is 
therefore bound io state, that the <]ido(*ations of tlie (»li]ei- rock‘< on 
the ('ontinent huM: occurn‘d at periods dilho'eut Irom of* tlie* 

>amc ago in Britain and Ajiieriea, in botli oi‘ whiidi count rii'S the 
iSi'i'iit ^upL'V}ii(‘i:n{ eoal-li< Ids hor,- partaken of tin* inownicnl.- which 
:iff <’te*I the liinc'tone'! on wliieli tbev ri*-t. And ilui- v,«* ari* more 
tbin ever eouiirmed in tluj belief, that all fraetnre.*- of iln*erU'l i>f llui 
earth an* local \)bcnomena only. 

A-i tin* CMiitainiiiLT lai Lo- IVodiicti (Sal>le. I. a r>a/tni;.!;«*. 

wen* ‘•Ixomi to truly of carboniferous aLfe. tlieir hi-inuj al)- 

solutely iho-e of the lUoiuUain limestone of KngUiiid, it follow«*il that many 
oilu r rock> in the ea-^t of France, wliich had hei-u considerably mcdanior- 
plxj-iMl, l>ut ill wliicli sm*h fo-'siU were detect<*d, must also be referred to 
the >aiiie t;j-a of I'orination. d’hiis de Veriieuil ami fJourdan have proved, 
that, tlie .-(■hi'its, >lates, and (piartz rocks of (’cntral and I'hi-teni France, 
jairtieularly in tin; department of the. Ilautf* Loire, (Koanne to Lyon ) 
which, irom their crystalline aspect, liad been grouped with thos<‘of a mneli 
older epoch, an* clearly to )»e classed willi tlie Carhoiiifcrous syrtlem. 'I'liongli 


Trans. Gcol. Soc. i.ond., 2n(l series, vol. vi. p. 298. PI. 2:i. f. 
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in sillrn-d, sind luiviii;' a vrry and <*ry.-taUiiU} 

lliry hct'ii loiiinl tti coiitain well kiiow/i i’o-'iiJ.- ol‘ thn (Joal period, 

Mirli :i Produrt IIS ( ‘oni, Olionetrs papiliniiarea, Sjiirilrr Li»iiK-atiH, Ortlii-; 
creni-! ria, (loniatilcs diailciiia, itc.. 

It was ill tin* nortlicni (jxten.'.ioii of* tliis (dniin of liills from Tliier', to 
('iis^ci near N'irliy, wlien* fin- srliist.^ liave a .still nioro ancient i-liaracler 
and ail* pierced Ijy nuiner<ius ]»or|diyries and .syeiiitic rock", that hy the help 
of a lew h»s"il.s, I was enabled to .sati>fy niy.scir, that the slaty rocks on tlic 
l)ank.s of the Sichon belonged to the Carboniferous era.* 

The Permian Hocks of France may be tlidposed of in a phras'i : 
for, in truth, the}' arc very inaderpiatc representatives of the diversified 
and complex assemblage of strata which constitute the Permian of 
lliissia, Germany, and Britain. The lower portion of a scries of 
red rocks in the Vosges iMountains, usually known as the ‘Gres dcs 
Vosges,’ is considered hy E. de BeaunKmt and myself to he of this 
age, and it has also been shown how other red saiuFloncs, near 
Lodevc in the south of France, may from tlicir plants be classed 
as Permian. But nowhere within the limits of the country i.s 
tiujrc any limestone to re[)re.>cnt the great calcareous centre or 
/eehslein, and the group i* wanting in tliose animal remains which 
constitute its essential distinction.^. 

Ill the hard and subcrystalline rocks of the south of France, which 
lie to the south of llu*, great granitic plateau of that region, (Lodevc, 
Pezeiias, IJezlers,) no clear succession of the older rocks has been 
determined, and until very recently they were considered, to a great 
extent, unfossiliferous. 

AVithin those few yi’ar.s however, Foiirnot and Gralf discovered 

Noflu'z near Pezeiias I a vi*ry singular small oasis, nut an Knglisli mile 
in length, in wdiieli some hods with scvoral charaotoristie Lowta* Silurian 
fossil.'^, and othors containing C’ardiola intorrupta and graptolito-s occur, also 
red limestones charged with unequivocal Upper Devonian types, as re- 
cognized by de Venicuil. These arc Goniatite.s amblylobus and Car- 

* Quart. fJouri). (Icol. Soc. Loud., vol. vii. p. 13. 
t Uull. Soc. Geol. France, 2nd series, vol. viii. p. 44. 
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ilium palmatum of Westphalia. Nassau, and the Eifel. This roe.k is also 
identical with tlie ‘marbn' ‘rriotte* of the Pyrenees, which the hiinentiMl 
Leopold von Bueh classc'd as Devonian. Aj^ain, we have also in tliis one 
little spot, true earbonih‘rous deposits; for though there are only a few 
beds of their lower iiieinhers, their fossils are unequivocal ; viz. Product us 
gigas, P. semi-reticulatus, luiomphalus aeutus, Caninia gigantea, &e. The 
series is even lerniinatcd by some workable beils of coal. 

Such, says de A'erneuil, is tlie pala'ontological order of the strata, if we, 
look onlv to tlie fossils, and compare them with lliose of all olln r known 
eountries in the world. But whilst this is the universal and normal order 
ill Anu‘rica, Asia, and Europe, these members of the scries, so distin(!l 
clM'whcre, seem to be pliysically intermixed at this little anomalous spot of 
Netliez. In short, the schists, with (Iraptolitcs and Cardiola inlerrnpta, 
appear to be interposed in the iniddh^ of the carboniferous group, or 
placed between the Productus limestone and the coal! 

The tract of NefHcz has, however, manifestly been subjected to 
violent dislocations, and I therefore believe, with my associate de 
Vcrncuil, that the apparent anomaly is due to one of those inver- 
sions or reversals knotvn in the Alps and in America, and to which I 
have called attention in my remarks on Germany (|). 377.). 

The pahcozoic formations again protrude to the surface in the 
Corbieres to the south of tlic jdains of Languedoc, and rising from 
beneath the younger (Uqiosits they also, as has bv*en long known, 
form a central portion of the Pyrenees. In tliat chain, the altered 
limestones, or ‘ ^Marbres (Jriottes,’* which occur as concretionary 
masses in the schists, and are charged with Cioniatites, are iinrjucstion- 
ahly Devonian. The schists of Gedrc, between St. Sauveur and 
Gavarnie, contain other t^ssils of the same age. 

dust as in the Ea.>tern Alj)s, the Ural, and many other mountain 
chains w'hich have undergone much inetamuiqihihin, the ohserver fails 
to detect here the cciuivaleiits of the Lower Silurian Bocks.f But 

* I his ‘ Marbrc griotti; oi the valley of Cuinpjui is well dcscrihiid hy M. Dii- 
frenoy. 

t Hull. Soc. (jicol. Fiance, -ind series, vol. i. p. 1:17. 
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in certain spots, though at very rare intervals, the Pyrenees afford 
traces of one member of the system, as characterized by Graptolitc.-, 
Cardiola iiiterrupta, and tlie Orthoceratites, O. Bohemicuni and O. 
gregariuni ; — fossils wliicli liavc already been spoken of as probably 
re])rcsenting the base of the Upper Silurian division. 

Palcpozoic Rocks in Spaiuy Portugal^ and Sardinia. — To the soutli 
of the great chain of the Pyrenees, where several of their 1110111! icr- 
occur in a more or less crystalline state, the Lower Palieozoic rock-i 
have much the same development as in F ranee. Our acquaintance 
with the order of these rocks in Spain, is chiefly due to the re- 
searches, during the last five years, of my colleague de Verneuil. 
Fiir, whilst it is true that living Spanish and French geologists 
and mineralogists of ability, such as Casiano dc Prado, Schultz, and 
Paillette, had made themselves well acquainted with the physical and 
lithological features of many tracts in which the older rocks prevail, 
and that an eminent French mining engineer, Le Play, had pub- 
lished a mineral sketch of the Sierra Morena, it was only l)}^ an 
examination of the imbedded fossils of the strata in each chain, that 
the relative age of the rocks was at length fixed, and correct com- 
parisons established.'^ 

* Tin's observation has reference only to the onler and classification of the 
stratified rocks ; for in reference to mineralogy and other departments of geolo- 
gical science, a vast number of works .and memoirs have been \MMtten in the 
last century, by native and foreign authors. See dc Verneuil and Collomb, 
(-oupd’tEil sur la Constitution Geologique dc quelques Provinces de I'Espagne. 
Appcndice Pibliographiipie. Hull. Soc. Geol. Fr., vol. x. p. 138., where a very 
cojiious list of authors is given, comjirising upwards of IGO publications in the last 
hundred years At the meeting of the Ilritish Association for the advancement of 
Science in 1850, I presented, on the part of de Verneuil, what I believed to be 
the first geological map of the whole peninsula, accompanied by a short notice. 
Since that time my colleague has twice revisited Spain. The high antiquity of the 
crystalline rocks of Gallieia, is allirmcd on the authority of M. Schultz, who 
has made a geological map of that province, and is completing a beautiful m.ap 
of the Asturias. The tracing of Silurian rocks into the Toledo mountaln.s, is due 
to the zealous researches of M. Casiano dc Prado, to whom we also owe the proofi< 
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A glance at the map shows that the Peninsula is marked by 
dominant chains of mountains more or less parallel, which, trending 
from wcst-Sv)uth-wcst to east-north-east, arc separated Ircmi each 
other chiefly by enormous basins )f tertiary age that lie at much 
lower levels. Let us first say a few words on the (iiiadarainca, the 
chief central ridge of the kingdom, which passes to tlie north ol 
Madrid. Casiano do Prado, tlie zealous Spanish geologist, who is 
charged with the cxccutum of the geological ma[) oi the province ol 
Madrid, has shown tliai ilio gnoifs and other crystalline schists with 
siib(»rdinate liiuc>tones, are pierced by granites, ami ]>cing much 
altered, rise to lieights exceeding 7000 feet. These are flanked by 
schists and silicious sandstt)nes, which tliis author rcl‘er& to a L )wer 
Silurian age, heeause they contain a fiicoid, Cruziana or llilobltcs, 
like that which occurs in rocks of this age in France and Britain. 

True Silurian rocks of the lower division, and more clearly deter- 
minable as such by their fossils, occur in the Sierra iSIorena, and 
[)artially in the mountains of Toledo and those of Arragon. In cross- 
ing the Sierra ]\Iorena from Alinaden on the south to Cordova on 
the north, M. de Venieiiil recognized an ascending order. The 
inferior strata consist of schists and some intercalated dark lime- 
stones, with quartzoso sandstones ; the latter not unlike the British 
Stiper Stones. (Sec p. 3G.) These, being the hardest and least 
decomposable portion of the strata, form the summits or pe.aks of the 
low ridges, and clearly exhibit the strike tir range of the masses, 
which is from cast by north, and to west hy south. The cele- 

that. the qui(*ksilver mines of Almailon are in Lower Silurian rocks. Many of the 
fos'iils (cliicfly Devonian) from tlie North of Spain were iirst found hy jM. Paillette, 
whose de^(•rij)tion of the rocks is jriveii in the Pullet. (Jeol. Soe. Frair'e, vol. ii. 
p. 439. A sketch of a {^eoloj^ieal map of Spain was also published by M. Ksipierra 
del liayo in Leonhard and Jironn’s Jalirbiieli, 18ol. In his last excursion ]M. de 
Verneuil was aecMiny)iinied hy IM. (-ollomb, who has also j^iven a sketch of the 
general views they then a«* 4 uiied of the structure of the peninsula, in the 
Pibliotlieiiue IJniveiselle de (ienevc. 
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bratcd mines of quicksilver of Almaden occur at the foot of one 
of the quartzose ridges of tills age, as determined by M. Casiano de 
Prado.* The Lower Silurian rocks of the Sierra Morena range 
eastwards into Murcia, where they occupy the largest portion of the 
mountainous tracts of that province. They have recently been de- 
scribed by M. Pellico, who states that they are much metamorphosed, 
and arc only recognizable through their large ill-preserved Ortlio- 
ccratites and certain corals. There, the Lower Silurian limestones 
arc the sites of some of the richest mines, particularly near Cartha- 
gena, and also in the Sierra Alinagrcra, so famous for its ores of lead 
and silver. t 

The fossils found in the Sierra ^lorcna and the Toledo ^Mountains 
occur usually in black shivery schist, with occasional graptolites of 
siiocics well known in Brittany, Xorinandy, and Bohemia. The most 
jircvalcnt fossil is perhaps the Calymene Tristan! ; but recently many 
other well-known French forms of trilobitcs have been detected J, 
including Illajiiiis Lusitanicus? or I. Salteri ; Asaj)!nis nobilis : Caly- 
inenc Tristani; C. Arago; Dalmannia socialis, and D. Phillipsi, Barr.; 
Triniicleus Goldfussi, Barr.; Ilonialonotus (Plcsiocoma) rara; Placo- 
paria Tournemini ; Orthoceras duplex ; Bellcrojdion bilobatus ; Rc- 
(lonia Deshayesiana ; &c. 

Now, whilst nearly all these species are also found, as has been 
stated, in the slaty schists of Angers and Vitre, in France, which 
the French geologists have named and mapped ^s Lower Silurian, 

* The mercury of Alinadon is said not to occur in VL'ins, but to have impreg- 
nated the vertical strata of quartzose sandstone associated with carbonaceous 
slates. The association of mercury with such rocks is still more remarkable in the 
Asturias, wlicrc mines of mercury arc worked in coal strata. 

I It is most probable, that the still more metamorphosed rocks of the Sierra di 
(rador and Sierra Nevada, with their limestones and rich lead mines, are of the 
same age. 

J In an examination by Casiano dc Prado, Eusebio Sanchez, and E. do Ver- 
neuil. 
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several are identical with Bohemian species, published as of the same 
age by Barrande. It is also well worthy of notice, since the general 
type of the fossils is so ii iich that of central Europe, that the very 
common British species Bellerophon bilobatus, and the rcnuirkablc 
ccphalopod Orthocems duplex (so chanictcristic of the Lower Silurian 
fauna of Scandinavia and the North of Europe) should also be found, 
as M. de Vernoiiil remarks, in this southern parallel. Some of these 
Silurian fossils were first discovered by M. ('asiano do Prado, near 
Molina, in Arrag(»n. They have subse»[uently been there traceil by 
jM. dc Vcrneuil, and also along the eastern borders of New Castile, 
where they oeeiir iir black graptolite schists, whif!» jut out from be- 
neath the secondary dejiosits. These Silurian schists have further 
been followed by the same author in the mountains of Checa, Horca, 
Origucla, and Moiiterdc. 

If any Upper Silurian rocks can be said to exist in Spain, they 
arc only, as in France, thin courses of black schist, witli spheroidal, 
calcareous concretions in which Graptolites occur, together with the 
Orthoccras Bohcinicuni and O. styloideiun of Barrande, and the 
British species Cardiola interrupta. Such rocks, which arc feebly 
exhibited in parts of the Sierra IMorcna, are also seen on the south 
flank of the Pyrenees, near Ogasa and St. Juan de las Abadesas, 
where they arc recognized* by the presence of Cardiola interrupta 
and Orthoceratites. It is also sui>poscd that a band of silicious lime- 
stone jncrced by ^a7tSy or granitic dykes, and which extends along 
the south side of the chain from Gerona, by llostalrich, to Barcelona, 
may be referred to the same age, Orthoceratites having been found 
in it near the last-mentioned city, f 


* by J\r. (li* Vorntiuil an<l M. dc Loricro. TJic fo.ssils near San Juan de las AI>a- 
de&as "were discovend l>y M. Aiiuilio Maestro; they have l)een quoted by Prof, 
beymerie, from near St IV'ut on die iiortli bide of the Pyrenees, and exist also in 
Sardinia. 

t by *Mr. Pratt, F. II. S., who liaH succcssriilly exploi ed large tracts in Spain, 
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Devonian Rocks in Spain, — Devonian rocks are developed in the 
Sierra Morena nortli and south of Almadcn, occurring in several 
repetitions troughed by Lower Silurian rocks, the fossils lying gene- 
rally In sandstones, or in small bands of impure limestone. The most 
characteristic s[)ccics are, Productus subaculeatus ; Leptaena Duter- 
trii; Spirifer Verneuili; S. Archiaci; S. Bouchardi; Orthis stria- 
tula; Tcrebratula reticularis ; T. Orbignyana ; T. conccntrica ; Pha- 
cops latifrons; &c. All but one (Terebrat. Orbignyana) of these are 
common fossils at Boulogne ; and there arc many others which are well 
known in French and German localities, besides some species peculiar 
to Spain. In the southern parts of Cuenca, near Ilinarcjos, de Ver- 
neuil and Collomb jdso detected deposits containing Devonian fossils, 
including the broad-winged Spirifer of the lower beds of the Khine*: 
and, last summer, these authors discovered the same deposits at the 
eastern extremity of the Guadarama raiigc between fSenianza and 
Atienza. 

Whilst the eastern j)art of the Sierra Cantabrica, extending west- 
wards from the high road from Leon to Oviedo, is composed of quart- 
zose and schistose rocks supposed to be of Silurian age (though no 
fossils have been detected), the medial part of this chain presents a 
very ricli dcvelo])incnt of Devonian deposits. These rocks consist 
of red sandstone, shale, and grey limestones, which, owing to power- 
ful dislocations, assume bold and peaked forms, which are visible 

chielly in the Asturias, the Pyrenees, and Catal«)nia. For his notice of the Ortho- 
ccratites, see Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc. Lond. vol. viii. p. 270. 

* ]\I. de Verneuil has identified nearly 80 Devonian species, from Sabero in 
I.e.on, and from Ferrones, and Aviles, in the Asturias, which ought, he says, to be 
pliu'cs of ])ilgrim:ige for all collectors. Of the works on this region, sec, 1st, 
“ Reseiia geognostica de principado del Asturias, vistazo geolog. sobre Cantabria,** 
per (j. Schulze, Insp. Gen. de Alinas. 2iid. “Reeherehes sur quelqifunes des 
ruches <les Asturies, ct les Fossiles qifelles eoiitiemieiit,” par Paillette, De Vern. 
et D’Archiac. Hull. S. G. Fr., 2nd series, vol. ii. p. 489. “ Sur les Fiiv. de 
Subero (Leon),’* par Casiaiio de Prado et de Verneuil. Bull. S. G. Fr., 2nd 
ser. vol. vii. ]>. 137. 
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at great distances from the plains of Castile. They are as prolific in 
mineral wealth as in organic remains; the iron of Micros and Sa- 
hero being extracted from them.* 'Fhanks to the labours of Schultz, 
Casiano de Prado, Paillette, dc Verneuil, and d’Archiac, the re- 
spective formations of these countries arc now becoming much better 
known. 

Carboniferous Rocks of Spain . — Proceeding to the cast, the Devo - 
nian rocks of the Sierra Cantahrica are succeeded in the Asturias by 
the richest coal-field in Spain. Its hnver beds consist of massive lime- 
stones, so resembling the Devonian rocks on which they lie, that except 
for their respective fossils they could with difficulty be scjiaratcd. 
The fossils are, however, decisive of the superior rock, for among 
them arc several well-known British species of Prodnetus, such as 
P. semi-rcticulatiis, together with Spirifer Mosipicnsis, and even Pii- 
sulina cylindrica, the foraminiferoiis shell so characteristic of the 
carboniferous limestone of Kiissia. Above these masses, beds of 
coal first begin to alternate with other and smaller courses of lime- 
stone ; so that here, again, as in Scotland and Jvussia, the carbona- 
ceous portion is subordinate to the lower members of the group. 
Then follow conglomerates and sandstone with fossil plants, which 
are said to have a thickness of ten thousajid leet, and which, pro- 
bably representing the millstone grit of Britain, are liere copiously 
charged with coal. About eighty beds of coal have, in fact, been 
recognised in strata for the most part vertical. 

The limestones that form tlie inferior limit of th(‘so carbon- 
iferous deposits, truly vindicate the pr.»pricty of the old lOng- 
lidi name Mountain Limestone; for they rise to the highest 
points of tb(i Caiitahrian chain, and constitute the mountains of 
Cabrales and C’obadonga, as well as the peaks of Kuropa. They 

* Though the coal of Sahev') i.>; niiparcntly iiirliulerl in Devonian rorks, M. 
Casiaiui <lc I i‘a(l<) thinks that this a|i|H*araiii;e may he due to invta’ted folds of the 
strata ; so inufh lias this tract been convulsed. 
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also advance to the sea near E-ibadesella, and penetrate on the east 
into the provinces of Santander and Palencia.* 

The carboniferous deposits of the Sierra Morena range along the 
southern part of that chain. Like similar formations in the north of 
Sj)ain, their lower beds generally contain limestones, in which occur 
the same species of Productus and other marine fossils that arc 
known in many other regions. The coal is chiefly associated with 
overlying conglomerates and sandstones : some of it, however, as in the 
Asturias, is in the calcareous series. The best coal-fields of this 
southern region are near Seville, and in the neighbourhood of Bclmez, 
between Almaden and Cordova : the strata arc highly inclined. 

On the flanks of the crystalline schists, probably inetamorphic, 
which form the Sierras cast of Burgos, towards Escaray and the 
]\loncayo, there are also masses of sandstone and shale, with im- 
pressions of coal plants and traces of coal, associated, as in the other 
Spanish coal-fields, with a few nuirine fossils. These rocks are 
only mentioned to show, how gcncrallji the same j)alieozoic succes- 
sion has prevailed all over the peninsula, before the country w'as 
thrown up into those ridges wdiich now form the lines of separation 
between its different provinces. 

Whatever be their direction or inclination, the Silurian, Devonian, 
and Low'cr Carboniferous rocks of Spain have all been conformably, 
and apparently simultaneously elevated, as in France. 

The existence of Permian rocks in Spain is very doubtful; no 
fossils of that age having yet been fouiicl. Led, however, by the 
analogy of rocks and stratigraphical indications. Professor Naranjo y 
Garza. has referred to that formation the red magnesian limestone and 
the gypsiferous marls of ^lontiel and of the lakes of Ruidcra, the 

* During the summer of 1852, MM. clc Verneuil, Cosiano de Prado, and Loriere 
asicondcd one of the highest of these peaks of ^Mountain Limestone, and found, by 
barometrical observation, that it was 2500 metres, or about 7750 English feet, 
above the sea. Tt Avas covered with snow on the 1st August. 


1 ) 1 ) 
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sources of the river Guadiana. In the same group this author in- 
cludes the famous cave of ISIoiitcsinos in La IMancha^ Avhich, in 
Cervantes’ immortal work, I )on ( Juixotc is made to explore. 

Silurian and Carbonifrrons deposits in Portugal. — Geologists arc 
indebted to INIr. Daniel Sharpe for nearly all tliat they know of the 
real structure and succession of the sedimentary rocks of the kingdom 
of Portugal, whether of palieozoic or sceondaiy age.* 

Of the former, the only examples pointed out in previous years, 
— though probably many more will be detected, in addition to another 
case to be presently noticed, - occur at Vallongo, in the immediate 
environs of Oporto. There, tlic Lower Silurian rocks, precisely of 
the same mineral type as those of France and S[)ain, and inciuding 
the same fossils, together with two or three British forms and some 
new species, rise up in highly inclined and vertical strata; and, as at 
Angers and other places, are quarried for roofing slates. 

An anomalous arrangement of the lower and higher deposits, is, 
however, there ap 2 )aront, wliich is at variance with the facts observed 
in other parts of the world, Tlie coal-field of Vallongo, which has 
supplied a considerable portion of the city of Oporto with coal, and 
in which are certain plants not distinguishable from those of the 
Carboniferous era, dips under the Lower Silurian schists with their 
characteristic trilobites! Xow, if this had been really the normal 
position of the plant-bearing strata, wc should have to believe in the 
existence of a tcrrc.^trial flora before tlie Lower Silurian formations 
were accumulated, — a flora composed of tlie same vegetation as that 
which, in other regions, wc find only when we reach the Upper 
Devonian deposits, and approach to the liorizon of the great coal- 
fields. Believing fully in the accuracy of ]\Ir. Sharpe’s sections, 1 
think that, however, from his own good description of this district 
and the adjacent tract, we may without difficulty surmise how this 
apparent anomaly has been brought about. The Lower Silurian 
rocks and the contiguous coal strata (for the coal is not found within 
* See Quart. Journ. Geo). Soc. Lundon, vol. v. p. 142. 
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the body of the lower slates) are both situated between two ranges 
of eruptive rocks ; the one on which Oporto stands being of granite, 
and the other, to the east, of syenite. On the flanks of the granite 
of Oporto, micaceous schists abound, which, if mctamorphic, may be 
of any age. But, even if these be of ante-Silurian date, we have 
simply to imagine a trough of coal, of the true carboniferous date, 
l)laccd between these schists, on the one hand, and the clay-slates 
with Lower Silurian fossils, on the other, and then by a movement, 
of which we have many well authenticated examples both in Europe 
and America, this trough has been placed in an inverted and dis- 
located position. 

The enormous length of time which must have elapsed between 
the accumulation of the Lower Silurian and the formation of the 
Devonian rocks, tind during which interval we have no trace of 
land plants having appeared, forbids us, indeed, to adopt the view 
of an Infra-Silurian coal-field, until wc have exhausted every other 
means of explaining the anomjily. 

Thus, the plications of the strata in Belgium, as delineated by M. 
Dumont, those in Westphalia mentioned in this volume, or those in 
North America, described by the Professors Rogers, explain how 
strata really inverted in one place, may be followed until they resume 
their regular order. Wedged in as these Silurian and Carboniferous 
masses of Portugal are, between two flanking parallel ridges of 
eruptive rock, it was no doubt difficult to detect their regular order ; 
though, even in describing a transverse section from Oporto to 
Aveiro, Mr. Sharpe himself states, that clay slates lying on gneissose 
and micaceous schists, are surmounted by carbonaceous shale and red 
sandstone. This is, I conceive, the natural order; because even 
in the adjacent districts of the north of Spain, to which the author 
first pointed attention, as being likely to contain Silurian rocks, 
there arc no traces whatever of anthracitic coal-fields beneath or as- 
sociated with such ancient rocks ; all the carboniferous deposits of 
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that region being, as jn’cvloiisly stated, in their usual and normal 
position. 

Again, after these pages were written, ISIr. Sharpe himself com- 
municated to the (Geological Society of London* the discovery of 
fossils and other important observations made by AI. Oarlos Hibciro, 
which show the prolongation of the same axis of Silurian rocks 
from north-north-west to south-south-oast, far beyond the Douro. 
Tlic rocks in question form, in fact, the crest of the Serra de Busaco, 
on whicli Wellington and Alassena first tried their strength, and 
thence extend to the south-south-cast beyond the river Mondego f 
into the Serra de Alucella. During the greater part of their course, 
these Silurian rocks arc surrounded or flanked by older unfossilifcroiis 
masses, consisting of mica and chlorite schists with clay slate, See.. 
These crystalline rocks are at once followed by dark brown indu- 
rated shales, somewhat slaty, which abound in Lower Silurian fossils, 
among which Air. Sharpe has recognized numerous species of 
Leptasna and Orthis, with trilobites, many of them previously un- 
described. This author has, however, identified the most charac- 
teristic of the trilobites with species well known elsewhere ; Trinu- 
clcus Pongerardi, Rou., Calymcnc Tristani, and C. Arago of Brittany, 
and Phacops socialis of Bohemia ; so that this lower fossil rock of 
Busaco is, obviously, in Portugal, as it is in France and Spain, the 
oldest zone with fossil remains, and the same which Mr. Sharpe 
described at Vallongo near Oporto. It is surmounted, and chiefly 
along the middle of the ridge of Busaco, by a band of hard 
ochreous shale, frequently altered by eruptive masses of greenstone 
trap, and generally breaking up into prisms, the bedding being 
scarcely distinguishable. It is probably equivalent to the sandstone 

* Quart. G(,'ol. Jourii. vol. ix. p. 

t At the moulli of this riv»‘r, and at the age of sixteen, the author of tills v/ork, 
then an Pinsign in the aotli regiincnt, disembarked (August 1st, 1808) from a boat 
alongside of that which conveyed Sir Arthur Wellesley, the future illustrious 
Wellington. 
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of May in Normandy. This rock is full of small corals, such as 
Favositcs fibrosa, besides species of lleteporic, also many species of 
the simple plaited Orthides, and some sj)ecies of trilobites common to 
the subjacent deposit; the whole of the evidence proving clearly, 
that it is simply a superior member of the Lower Silurian group. 
Again, the uppermost ol* these Silurian rocks in Portugal is j pre- 
cisely what we have been considering in Spain and France; viz. 
a blueish shale or argillaceous schist, containing the well-known 
lliitlsh species Cardiola interrupta and Graptolites Ludensis, with 
numerous crushed s[)eciincns of orthoccratites and other inollu?ks; 
fossils which, according to Mr. Sharpe, arc referable to the AVenlock 
shale or inferior portion of the Upper Silurians. 

Now, all these Silurian rocks arc overlahl unconformably by a de- 
posit of true carboniferous age, the shales and sandstones of which 
arc full of ferns and other plants, of species common in the coal 
deposits of France and Germany. Thus, when traced out, the true 
order of the north of Portugal is the same as that of other regions. 

Sardinia , — Extending our inquiry eastwards from Xortliern Por- 
tugal and Central Spain, to like parallels of latitude on the other 
side of the jMediterranean, we again meet in Sardinia with a similar 
succession of palteozoic deposits. Geologists owe this determination 
to the researches of General Albert della ^larmora, so long favourably 
known to geographers for his beautiful topographical map of that 
island. Judging from certain Orthidje and Orthoccratites, Avhich 
this author sent to me in the year 1848, I have for some years 
had no doubt that Silurian rocks existed in Sardinia, as laid down 
by Collcgno, in his geological map of Italy. I have since been in- 
formed by M. Barrande, who has personally inspected the rocks and 
fossils in the southern part of the island, near Flumini ]\Iaggiore, 
that in his opinion both Lower and Upper Silurian are there present. 

In anticipation of a work by General della Marmora which is about 
to appear, accompanied by an elaborate map, it may be stated, that 
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some of the fossils collected by him and his assistant M. Vecchi, 
which were submitted to Professor IMcneghini of Pisa, have been 
identified with well-known Lower Silurian forms; such as Orthis 
Lusitaiiica, Sharpe ; O. testudinaria and (). vospertilio, Sil. Syst. &c. 
Other fossils are, on the contrary, Upper Silurian types, such as 
Orthoceratites ibex, O. j^rcgariuin, Sil. Syst. (?), and several others, 
besides Cardiola and Avicnla.* 

General della ^Marmora has informed me, tliat all these rocks and 
the met amorphic masses w it li which they are associated, are distinctly 
surmounted by strata containing anthracitic coal, charged with many 
of the same species of fossil plants which prevail in the old coal 
deposits of other regions. Tints, among the plants from Seni and 
Sculo, Professor !Mcneghiui has recognized IV'Coptcris arborcscens ; 
P. dentata; P. uiiita; P. polymorpha; P. hcmiteloidcs, and several 
others; with species of the genera Odontoptcris, Ncuroptcris, Sphe- 
nophyllum, Annularia, Asteroidiyllia, Sigillaria, Syringodendron, and 
an abundance of the well-known Calamitcs Suckowii. 

In fact, the strata in which these coal plants occur, and which 
terminate dowmwards in conglomerates f, rest in completely discordant 
positions on the older rocks, and in this higltly altered tract arc 
covered by dolomites of the Jurassic age. The order of the inferior 
strata in Sardinia is, therefore, the same as elsewhere, and is quite 
subversive of the idea that any true old coal plants existed during 
the Silurian or lower palaeozoic era. 

* It is right to state that wliilst he has seen nntpicstioiiahle upper Silurian fossils 
from Sardinia, which on the part of ffeiicral della Alarmora T submitted to him, 
d(*. Verneuil is of opinion, that some of the fossils (of which, liowever, he only 
saw drawings) arc of Devonian age. It is, indeed, probable that tlic .accession 
will event utilly he found to be similar to that of Spain. 

T Sec my Memoir on the Alps, Apennines, and Carpathians. Quart. Journ. 
Gcol. Soc. Loud., v<il. v. yi. 157., and particularly its translation into Ftnlian by 
Professors P. Savi and Meneghini, entitled “Struttura Geologia delle Alpi, degli 
Apennini c dei Carpazi,” followed by their “ Coiisiderazioni sulla geologia della 
'J’oscana” (F'irenze, 1850), in whieli these distinguished flaliun g<‘ologists announce 
tiie important discovery of old (Jiirboniferous formations in the hills near Volterrn. 
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Schists and conglomerates, though not so carbonaceous, but con- 
taining similar j)lants with those of Sardinia, have indeed been de- 
scribed by Professors Meneghini and Savi, in the older rocks of 
Tuscany.* This fact, which was unknown when I published upon the 
Alps and Apennines, is most important, and leads us to infer, that the 
traces of coal wljich arc associated with certain land plants in parts 
of the AVestern Alps, arc also of the old Carboniferous age. For, the 
conglomerates and schists with which such plants are associated in 
the Alps arc precisely the same rocks as the ‘vcrnicano’ and schists 
of Sardinia and Northern Italy, which lie beneath all strata of Tri- 
assic, Liasaic and Jurassic age. 

It has, indeed, been already stated, that rocks containing fossils 
which arc truly of Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous species, 
occur in the Austrian or Eastern Alps. AVith this fact before 
us, and looking to the prodigious amount of nietarnorphism, dis- 
location, and convolution to which the component parts of that 
chain have been subjected, particularly in their extension to the west, 
we can have little dillieulty in imagining how the Silurian and 
Devonian strata have there passed into a crystalline state ; while the 
sole remnants of the carboniferous rocks, identifiable through their 
organic remains, are the plant-bearing conglomerates and schists of 
the Valorsinc and of the tracts around Mont Blanc. 

* As long as the question seemed to me doubtful, it was my duty to state, after 
my own survey, that the apparent intercalation of the coal plants in the Tarentaise, 
among beds containing bclcinnites, was so striking, that M. Elie de Beaumont 
was fully justified in his original conclusion. AVlien that eminent geologist 
reasoned on this apparent intermixture of old coal plants with Jurassic belera- 
iiites, thcplienomeiia of the rapitl interplication of strata of very dissimilar ages, and 
the entire reversal of order in certain tracts, had not been sufliciently delineated. 

I cannot now admit, that there is any evidence to disprove the inference that the 
old Carboniferous Elora, which began to prevail in the Devonian period, expired 
at the ('lose of the rermian deposits. The fauna and llora of the palaeozoic rocks 
are, therefore, entirely in harmony. 
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OKDER OF THE PAL-EOZOIC STRATA IN SOUTH AMERICA, THE UNITED STATES, 

AND BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

All the evidences wliich the researches of geologists Iiavc brought to 
liglit, indicate a wide diffusion of similar groups of animals ovir the 
globe during the primeval periods. A striking proof of this lies in 
the fact, that the paheozoic fossils ’which we have followed over 
the various countries of Europe, arc found to have their exact 
equivalents in the continent of America. 

Although the science of the United States has alforded the chief 
means by which this parallelism has beim worked out, I cannot 
commence even this slight sketch of the older transatlantic rocks, 
without first alluding to that mastciqnece of natural history, the 
work of Humboldt, Avherein he gave to mankind a conqn-ehensive 
view of the structure of the chain of the Andes, — the main axis of 
the western continent. 

The oldest of those slaty and qnartzosc formations, so eloquently 
described by the illusti’ious traveller, have subscipieiitly been re- 
feried, through their organic remains, to the Silurian rocks. Follow- 
ing up the inquiries of his precursor, M. Alcide d’Orbigny has 
shown, in nuii)s and sections, as well as by elaborate descriptions*, 

* Sec Voyage dans rAnn'iifjiio Mcridionalc, tonic .‘Jine, Partic (^colo"i(^ 1 lc, 
Paris, 184*2. In justice trj my IViend, Mr. Pcntland, so well known to ge()}rra|»licrs 
by his ineasureinents of tin*, hij^h peakn nf tlm Peruvian Andes, around tiu; lofty 
lake of q-iticaca, let me say tliat lie was the first jierson who made me ac(|uainted 
with the occurrence of Silurian trilobites in the slaty rocks of this chain. 
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that these slaty rocks contain the fossil sea-weed Cruziana (or Bilo- 
hites), with Graptolitcs, liingulse^ Orthidae, and trilobitcs of the 
genera Asaphus and Phacops (Calymenc). lie has further pointed 
out, that these Silurian masses arc succeeded by sandstones and 
silicious strata of Devonian age, and these by limestones and other 
rocks, charged with fossils of the Carboniferous era. 

The Silurian slates and^cliists form enormous bands ; and examples of 
them may be well seen on the declivities of the plateau of Bolivia, as well 
as on the flanks of the Cordillera, extending from Sorata to Illiinanni. 
They are, in most parts of their range, in a metamorphic state ; and in this 
form extend from Chili, on the south *, to the Rocky Mountains and the 
Sierra Nevada on the nortli. Evem in Texas tliey have been recognized 
by F. Riiemer.f Including the quartz rocks which arc associated wdth 
them, tliey constitute the chief matrix of the gold and other metals, 
so ext(*nsively worked along this great chain. (See^ next Chapter.) 
It has been suggested, that the huge bands of stratified quartz rocks 
described by Humboldt may be the equivalents of the sandstones termed 
Devonian by D’OrbignyJ, and in which that author detected various 
characteristic fossil shells. But, whilst in the absence of sufficient proof, 
doubts may be entertained as to whether these sandstones and quartz rocks 
of tlie Andes may be of Upper Silurian ratlier than of Devonian age, there 
can be no hesitation in referring the next deposits in ascending order to 
the Carboniferous or true Upper Paheozoic group. At numberless places, 
limestones have been observed charged with well-known carboniferous 
types. Several of these, such as Productus Cora *, Spirifer striatus ; Athyris 
Roissyi, &c., are specifically identical with forms that characterize the 
strata of this*era in Europe and other parts of the globe. And as these 
rocks are associated with, or followed by, accumulations of coal, the general 
relations of the series are clearly similar to those of other countries. 

• 

• In the admirable work on “South America,” by 3ilr. Charles Darwin (1846), 
the only paht'ozoic fossils alluded to are those of the Falkland Islantls (Silurian? 
ami Devonian), though it is probable that some of the clay-slates, &c. in the chain 
of the Chilian Andes, to which he adverts, are also of similar age. 

f Udenior. Texas, uiul die physischen. &e. 1840. 

J See Cordier. “ Rapport a T Academic Roy ale des Sciences sur les rcsultats 
seientilicpies du Voyage dc M. Aleide D’Orbigny dans rAmerique du sud, pendant 
les 8 amices depuis 18t26 jusqua 18.‘h‘h” 1842. 
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We now know, therefore, (and the recent explorations in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, &c., have confirmed the view,) that sedimentary 
deposits of Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous age constitute the 
loftiest ranges and metalliferous plateaux of the American con inent. 
These were, in ancient times, perforated by granites, porphyries, 
trachytes, and other eruptive matters ; and in the modern era are in 
some localities the seat of active volcanic foifccs. 

To bring, however, the older formations of America into an accu- 
rate parallel with those of Europe, we must quit the eliain of the 
Andes, and the high grounds of Mexico, and turn to the caster i side 
of North America. In that region the older strata have been com- 
paratively exempted from igneous disturbances, and as the arrange- 
ment of the strata is symmetrical, men of science have been able to 
demonstrate thoiordcr of succession to be the same as that of \\\nc\i 
numerous proofs have been recited in the preceding pages. 

Many of tlie crystalline rocks of Nortli America, composed of 
granites, porphyries, and otlicr igneous masses, or of stratified gneiss, 
mica, and cliloritc schists, and marbles, arc unquestionably more 
ancient than the oldest rock to which the term Lower Silurian can 
be applied. For such rocks arc seen in Upper Canada (just as in 
Scandinavia) to be the base on which the oldest of the fossil iferoiis 
formations rest — a subject to which we shall return in the sequel. 

A glance at the geological map of North America Ij^y Lycll, as 
deduced from the various works of the United States' geologists, or 
at the map of Marcou which has just been issued, will show to 
what extent these ancient crystalline rocks are spread (flit along the 
eastern side of the continent. They there range from S. \V". to N. E. 
along the flanks of the Apalachian and Alleghany chain ; i. c, from 
South Carolina to Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Maine : they 
also occupy large spaces, chiefly along the eastern sides, of the British 
colonies of !Nova Scotia, Newfoundland*, and New Brunswick. 

* Soe ilukcss (jciicrcal licport of thu Ouolo^ical Sun'cy of Ncwfouiullund, in 1S311 mid 1840, 
willi in.'ij) and soctions. 
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Similar granitic rocks^ and on an equally grand scale, trend from 
Lower Canada on the east, to Lakes Superior and Winnipeg on the 
west, forming a broad low watershed recently termed the Lawrcntinc 
Mountains.* It is on the western flank of the Apalachian chain, 
and to the south, north, and west of the Lawrentine Mountains, 
that the palaeozoic formations arc exhibited. They consist of Lower 
and Upper Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous rocks, and are 
repeated in broad undulations, forming basins of a grandeur in extent 
unknown, as yet, in any other part of the world excepting Itussia. 
In this way they occupy large portions of the southern and western 
states of Alabama, Tennessee, Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 
&c., as well as the newly settled territories of Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin. Such deposits range, too, along the southern side of 
the great chain of lakes, and arc spread over large tracts of Xew 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, where their stratigra- 
phical features have been ably and elaborately worked out, and their 
organic remains described, by American geologists. 

These native authorities have honoured my labours by assimilating 
their lower fossiliferous rocks to iny Silurian System ; whilst all my 
contemporaries t who have gone from Europe to explore the United 


* See History of Canafla, by Mr. Fox Garnoaii. 

f See nij^sby, Trans. IJeol. Soc. Lend. 2 ser. vol. i., and Quart. Journal Geol. Soc., vol. viii. 
p. 100.; Featlierstonhaiifjli, Reports on the Countries between the Missouri and Rivers, and 
of Wisi’onsin, A’<i®^’'ashington, 1S35-(J [My old friend Mr. F. first made known to me. the 
existence of the Silnrian series in the United States] ; Lycll, Travels in North America, with 
gem*ral map, I S I 1-12, London, IS-RI ; J>.yell's Geological jManual, 3d ed. p. 351. *, Costelnau, Systbme 
Silurion do rAmcriciuc Septentrionale, Paris, LS13 ; Dc Verneuil, Rulletin de la Soeiete G<^o- 
logiqne de Franco, 2d series, vol. iv. Paris, 1847 ; Richardson, Narrative of an Arctic Searching 
ICxpedition, 2 vols. London, 1851 ; Logan, Geological Survey of Canada; Reports to Legislative 
Assembly, and maps ; Logan with Salter on the Rocks of Lower Canada, Urit. Assoc. Rep. 1852, 
p. 5!). ; < inart. Jourii. Geol. Soc. Lomlon, 2d ser. vol. ix. ; Ferdinand Roemcr, Texas iind die 
physisehen vcrhaltnisse des landes, Roiin, 1849, with geologh'al map; Desor, Bull. Geol. Soc. 
Kr. 2d ser. vol. ix* p. 342. ; and lastly, M. Jules Marcou, “ Geological Map and Description of 
the United States and British North America,” Boston, 1853. This last-mentioned author, a 
Swiss by birth, has condensed the results of the labours of the numerous American geologists, 
and has dedicated this work to his friend Agassiz, who has thrown so much new light on the 
natural history of his adopted country. After a joint personal survey, they have followed a 
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States, or the adjacent territories, have recognized Silurian rocks, 
both Lower and Upper, followed by deposits of Devonian and Car- 
boniferous age. In the Canadas, where Bigsby and others were 
his precursors, Logan, the director of the geological survey, has 
mapped enormous tracts both of Lower and Upper Silurian rocks; 
whilst lllchardson, triumphing over all the obstacles of tlic incle- 
ment north, has followed Silurian limestones along the western flank 
of the granitic chain from Lake Winnipeg to the moutli of the 
jMackenzie river, lie has also shown to how great an extent they 
Avrap round the huge granitic nucleus of North America, and form 
the edges of the continent towards the Arctic Sd. In many < f the 
polar islands, too, Silurian fossils have been detected by the skilful 
navijrators who have sailed in search of Franklin. 

I shall cull, in the sequel, a few data from some of these 
British authorities *, but let me first allude to those tracts which, 
through the labours of American geologists, have been reiulcrcd 
classical in our science, and where the types of com})tirison have been 
the most sedulously and accurately described.* The state of New 


C'la.ssirK':ition whicli is in linrinoiiy with the puhli">hul opinions of th<* ahovc-nKMitioncd writers 
.mil of the native, geologists. The small hook ami map of Marcoii emhraei's too the farts 
(leriveil from the extensive m w surveys of Dale Owen, Logan, ami others. 'Ihe work also 
contains a list of all the writers on Ameririin irnology, together nith general transvi'rse sertions, 
ami plates of the fossils of each group, from the Lower Silurian or oldest, to the ’IVrtiary or 
youngest division. It Aviil prove, I doubt not, of great use to all tr.avellers. ^ 

* My contemporaries in America, whose labours T so highly estimate, avuI readily under- 
stand that in a Avork Avhich is limited to the general liistory of the paheoicnie iwks, ami spe- 
eially to those of Europe, I have no space to render justiee to the numerous able writings Avhieli 
treat of those tracts of the I'nited States or the llritish t.'olouies, where such jiaheozoie roi-ks are 
not devclopeil. Thus, the Avorks of Hitchcock, Avhose deseription of the structure of his native 
state, Massachusetts, and the accompanying map, arc njodels of geological moiiography, — of 
Dana, Avhose insight into the natural history of zoopliyles, and Avliose philosopliic relicctions on 
the outlines of the earth, have sceured for him a Axdde re])utation, — and the various contri- 
butions to the excellent volumes of my friend Drofessor Silliman, — must noAV be. passed over; 
although, if genend geology were my object, they Avoiild he eagerly apiieaicd to. Xor Avill the 
reader find in the text, any allusion to the labours of sonic authors who have been highly useful 
in building up the now well-established series of the older formations; such as Maclure, Eaton, 
Troost, Emmons, I’erccA'ul, Vauuxein, Conrad, .Tackson, Foster, Dawson, 'I'liompson, Whitney, 
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York, for example, presents a noble series of palaeozoic deposits, laid 
open on the banks of the several rivers which there flow from west 
to cast. Examining these river banks, the geologists of that state 
have been enabled to describe a detailed order, which is remarkable 
for its symmetry and unbroken condition from the base of the Lower 
Silurian to the coal measures included ; the whole being arranged in 
slightly inclined and conformable strata. 

It is beyond the scope of this work to endeavour to compare with 
European deposits all the local subdivisions (about eighteen in 
number, and of very unequal dimensions) of wrhich the Silurian 
system, iis described by Mr. James Hall, is composed in the state of 
New York. Independent of these numerous subdivisions, the lower 
[)ortion of the series is admitted by the American authorities to be 
divisible, as in Europe, into two groups, each of which is charac- 
terized by peculiar fossils. Thus, from the ‘‘ Potsdam Sandstone,” 
or base of the whole fossiliferous series, up to the slates and are- 
naceous schists overlying the Trenton limestone, the group so 
composed represents the Lower Silurian. In this view, Lyell, 
dc Verneuil, and Sharpe agree with the United States’ geologists. 
In the Imvcst of these deposits, at Potsdam, a small Lingula (L. 
antiqua, Hall) was, for a long time, the only fossil known, except 
fucoids, and abundant traces of marine worms (Scolithus linearis). 
Subsequently, foot-prints of a large nondescript animal were dis- 
covered in rocks of a similar age in Upper Canada, on the north 
bank of Lake Ontario. In the first instance, those markings were 
suj)posed to have been made by the feet of a chelonian reptile. But 
a further examination of numerous casts taken from the footmarks, 
and brought to England by the zeal of their discoverer Logan, 
induced Professor Owen to refer them to crustaceans, — the class of 

ami others. The few works above referred to are necessarily those in which the authors have 
dilated on the subjects which are specially treated of in this volume, i. c. comparative views of 
paheozoic geology. 
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animals which is \nost commonly met with in rocks of this age. 
This view being now adopted, we have evidence of a gigantic 
protozoic crustacean, probably allied to the Limulus or king crab. 

The great mineral distinction between the rocks which imme-* 
diately lie upon true Silurian base, as compared with those 
of like age in llrifain, is the much greater prevalence of limestone. 
A calcareous sandsrt* lu j » allocl the ‘‘ calcifcrous sand-rock,” is suc- 
ceeded by the Chazy, Dird s c} o, and lllack liiver Hmestonos, and 
these are at once followed by the great Trenton liincstone witli its 
associated schists (Utica slate and the Hudson River group). In 
the lowest of these calcareous masses — the C’liazy liinestoiu. the 
peculiar genus ^Maclurca (see the figure, p. 193.) is found, together 
with some corals, Rryozoa, and a few Trilobitcs (Illienus, Asai»hiis, 
&c.) ; and the limestones \Yhich succeed, and are more or less con- 
nected with it by tlicir organic remains, contain many enormous 
Orthoceratitos, the singular coplialopod genus Cfonioccras of Hall, 
several univalve shells (]\Iurchisonia, Scalites, tS:c.), besides some 
(Jrtliidte, and other bracliiopods. 

The deposit above these, or the Trenton limestone, has been fairly 
paralleled with the Llandeilo limestone ; and, as in that Rritish 
formation, the number of trilobitcs, gastcropods, and bracliiopods 
increases vastly when compared with the inferior deposits. Besides 
the large Asaphus (Isotclus) gigas, the characteristic fossil of tlic 
stratum, Trinuclcus concentricus occurs, with the genera Cheirurns, 
Lichas, Phacops, and Calyinene. Among the shells, Ortliis striatula 
(foss. 19. f. 3. p. 185.), Orthis biforatus or lynx (/A. f. 4.), O. porcata 
(ib. f. 5.) (occidcntalis, Hall), and Bellcrophon bilobatus (PI. 10 
f. 8.), arc all Lower Silurian fossils, and characteristic of the same 
rocks in Britain, Scandinavia, and Russia. The Lower Silurian 
character of this limestone is maintained, too, by tlie presence of 
numerous species of Litultcs, Ortlioccratitcs, and large plaited 
Orthidcs, wliich arc like those of Europe, without being identical. 
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The Trenton limestone is overlaid^ throughout a considerable tract 
in North America, by the Utica slates, which arc full of their cha- 
racteristic trilobite Triarthrus Beckii ; and these are covered by a 
greywacke schist (the Hudson lliver group) containing many grap- 
tolites and most of the fossils of the Trenton rock, with some new 
8])ecie8. 

M. de Vcrncuil, who has closely examined the collections and 
visited the localities of the American fossils, has compared them* 
with those of Europe. 1 Ic considers the above-mentioned formations, 
which constitute the major part of the Champlain division” of the 
United States’ geologists, to be equivalents of the Lower Silurian 
group t ; and that the graptolitc schists of the Hudson River, above 
which the fossil types of the older era disappear, form the limit 
between Lower and Upper Silurian. He therefore connects the 
conglomerates and sandstones of Oneida and Medina with the Upper 
Silurian, of wdiieli they form the base. Conrad would include a 
part of this scries — the Medina sandstone — in the lower division, to 
which it has a great resemblance in lithological character; while 
Hall and most other American authors are very distinctly of opinion 
that the Clinton group” forms the base of the upper division in the 
United States. It is characterized, nevertheless, by the typical Pen- 
tamerus oblongus, wliich is never found in any of the succeeding 
strata. 1 1 is figures, lately published, show that this persistent fossil 
attained dimensions quite as grand in the old seas of America as in 
our own country. (See Preface, and pp. 98, 99.) 

The chief or central mass of Upper Silurian limestone in North 

* Dull. Soc. Ocol. Fr. 2(1 ser. vol. iv. p. 646. ; a most instructive memoir. 

t Out of 45 fossil mollusca, chiefly brachiopods, brought home by Sir C. Lyell 
fi€fci the Lower Silurian of North America, 14, or about 30 per cent., were identi- 
fied by I^lr. D. Sharpe as species common to Europe and America. Among these 
are the common British types, Leptaena scricea, Orthis biforata, O. parva (ele- 
gantula), Bellcrophon bilobatus, &c. See Sharpe on the Falssozoic Rocks of 
North America, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. London, vol. iv. p. 151. 
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America is that of Niagani, which, unquestionably, is of the same 
age as that of Wenlock and Dudley in England, or of Gothland 
in the Baltic. This rock appears to contain a greater number, 
than the Lower Silurian strata, of fossils identical with those of 
Europe. Among these arc such forms as Calyincnc Blunienbachii, 
Iloiiialonotiis delphinoeeplialus, Bumnstus Ihirriensls, Hhynehonella 
cuneata, 11. AVilsoni, Pentamcrus galeatus, Orthis clcgantula, O. hy- 
brida, Orthoceras aiinulatum, Ilypanthocrinns dccoriis Hellcrojdioii 
dilatatus. ( See chaps. 8 and 0. ) Some of the same large corals, 
also, prevail, as in Europe, — those which may have been capable of 
forming reefs, such as Favosites Gothlandiea, i . alvi olaris, a d tlie 
chain-coral. There arc also many pccidiar species. 

The lower formations of the next overlying or lleldorbcrg division, 
up to the higher Pentamerus limestone inclusive^, constitute (accord- 
ing to M. de Vcrneiiil) the probable e(iuivalents of the Inidlow 
rocks. But the line of demarcation between those do[)Osits and 
those beneath them is also drawn with difficulty ; as must, indeed, be 
the case in countries where the succession is symmetrical and undis- 
turbed. Again, the much greater abundance of calcareous matter in 
this division than exists in our own Ludlow rocks, and the absence 
of that muddy and sandy matrix which characterizes those strata in 
Britain, have necessarily given to the whole group more the character 
of the AVenlock formation — a feature which, as wo have already seen, 
is dominant in Gothland, Russia, Bohemia, &c. 

Devonian Rocks. — The base of the Devoiiiiin rocks of the United 
States has recently been placed lower than it was in the earlier com- 
parisons with European deposits. Seeing that a mass of sandstones 
and conglomerates had there been called “ Old Red Sandstone,” it 
was natural, in the first instance, for geologists to suppose, that flic 

* These consist In ascending order of the Onondaga Salt group, the Watcr- 
Limc group, i’entanierus liniestonc, Dcltliyris shaly limestone, Encrinal limestone, 
and Upper Pentamerus limestone. 
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Devonian series in North America did not descend far beneath 
this rock. But judging from the included fossils, such as goniatites, 
identical with those of the duchy of Nassau in Germany, with 
Murchisonia bilineata, Productus subaculeatus, Athyris concentrica, 
and other fossils, M. de Verncuil has included in this group the 
Chemung rocks, the Hamilton and Marcellus shales, and the Cliff 
llnicstonc of Ohio and Indiana (Corniferous and Onondaga limestones). 
The last-mentioned contain fossil fishes analogous to those of 
Scotland, besides some characteristic Devonian shells. Again, the 
occurrence of an ichthyolitc of the genus Astcrolcpis in the Schoharrie 
grit of New York, necessarily placed that rock also in the Devonian 
series; and, finally, IMr. J. Hall agreed with M. de Verneuil by 
even including in the same group, the Oriskany sandstone with its 
large Spirifers, analogous to those of the Ehine — fossils almost un- 
known in true Silurian rocks. The Devonian base in America is, 
therefore, siiniliir to that of the liheuish provinces (p. 367.). 

As fossil fishes have everywhere proved the most exact chrono- 
meters of the age of rocks, the occurrence of Asterolepis, a genus 
common in the lower beds of this epoch in Scotland, and the inter- 
mixture of other ichthyolites, identical with those of Scotland, with 
shells of the Eifcl and of Devonshire, arc to me the most convincing 
proofs that these diversified deposits In North America (like those of 
Ivussia, the Ivhcnish provinces, and Devonshire) are simply equivalents, 
in time, of the very grand British deposits called Old Red Sandstone. 
For it must be recollected, that under this term, and particularly 
in Scotland, are included conglomerates, sandstones, grey schists, 
limestones, and flagstones, as well as sandstones of both red and 
whitish-yellow colours; in all, many thousand feet thick. (Seep. 
246., et seq.) A further reason for placing the Oriskany sandstone 
at the base of the Devonian rocks of New York consists in the 
clear indications of its having been deposited in excavations of the in- 
ferior stratum, as explained by Mr. J. Hall. This phenomenon marks 
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a previous denudation, and the commencement of a new series. 
M. dc Verneuil further reminds us, that the Ptcrinasa fasciculata, 
Spirifer macropterus, and Plcurodictyum problcmaticum of America, 
arc fossils typical of the bottom Devonian beds of the Rhine. 

In one portion of the Canadas, Mr. Logan has estimated the Devonian 
rocks to have a thickness of 7000 feet ; and in the state of New York 
they occupy a space more considerable than the Silurian. But this 
Devonian series of micaceous Mndstones and schists thins out, as 
it passes westwards into the states of Ohio, Indiana, and Ken- 
tucky, and disappears entirely on the Mississippi, where the carbo- 
niferous strata repose at once on those of Silurian age. 

Carboniferous Rocks, — The Carboniferous rocks are, as is now 
well known, developed in the United States, in basins of vaster 
dimensions than in any part of Europe. Through their included 
fossils, both of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, the American 
strata arc absolutely identified with the deposits of like age in 
Europe. Great masses of sandstone and schists, once considered to 
be Devonian, and so coloured in early geological maps of the 
United States, have been shown by M, de Verneuil to be, from their 
imbedded fossils, of Carboniferous age. These masses, which arc of 
considerable thickness, form the true base of the carboniferous rocks 
of North America, and arc probably the equivalents of much of the 
yellow sandstone of Ireland, as well as of certain rocks in West- 
phalia, wliich were formerly classed with the * Grauwackc,’ but are 
now known to be the inferior carboniferous beds of the Rhenish pro- 
vinces. (See p. 376.) 

Next follows the limestone (Mountain limestone of the early English 
gcologirjts), including many varieties of Productus; viz. P. scmircti- 
culatus, P. Cora, P. punctatus, &c., with species of Bellerophon, 
Goniatites, S])irifcr, and Terebratula, known not only in Britain, and 
in many parts of the continents of Europe and Asia, but also in lati- 
tudes extending from the polar regions far to the south of the equator. 
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Tho same may be said with regard to the Foraminifera, a group 
of which few traces occur in the lower palaeozoic strata ; for the very 
same species (Fusullna cylindrica), which so abounds in Southern 
liussia, is also found in the carboniferous rocks of N. America. 

The lamcllifcrous corals (Zaphrentis, Lithostrotion, Lonsdaleia, &c.) 
are not absent ; but they are chiefly of species distinct from those of 
Europe ; and some of the forms of this group most characteristic of 
the old continent (Syringopora, Amplexus, &c.) appear to be absent 
from those of the new. 

It is unnecessary here to dilate upon the vast overlying productive 
coal fields, which occupying distinct basins of stupendous dimensions, 
have been described by numerous native authors, and have been so 
well depicted to us by Lycll and Dawson. But I must advert 
to the great similarity — nay, identity — between the plants of 
these vast coal deposits and those of Europe. It is truly a feature 
highly worthy of the special notice of geologists, that at this early 
period the same species of gigantic plants were spread over an enor- 
mous area of tlic earth’s surface, which, from the nature of its vege- 
tation must, therefore, have been under the same conditions of 
atmospliere and climate, if not of physical outline. 

This short notice of the development of the earlier fossiliferous 
rocks in the United States, cannot be concluded without a special 
allusion to some recently made important additions to our knowledge. 
The researches of Mr. James Hall, as recorded in his work on the 
palaeontology of the state of New York*, have shown that, with 
increased observation, the diflaculty is great (except for short dis- 
tances and in limited tracts), in drawing an arbitrary line between 
the lower and upper divisions of the Silurian System. The thin- 
ning out or thickening of the subdivisions termed Medina sandstone, 
and the Clinton and Niagara groups, are accompanied by just 
the same kind of interlacing and overlapping of the fossil typos, 

* Part VI. vol. ii. 1852, p. 3. 
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which has been observed, to a greater extent, In the British Isles. 
Several species, says Mr. Hall, known before only in the lower 
division arc now found at the base of the higher group. But, 
before we can speak of the number of species which range from 
the Lower into the Upper Silurian, all the older fossils of North 
America must have been examined and compared, as those of our 
own country have been. Even, however, in the one state of New 
York wx learn, that Bellcrophon bilobatus, Orthis lynx, Stropho- 
mena (Leptasna) alternata, and some other forms which arc common 
to Europe and America, and are abundant shells in the Lower Silurian, 
are found in the higher part of the Medina samlstone, which r.i that 
country is intimately united with the upper division. 

The same elaborate work of ISIr. Hall must be consulted for the 
figures of many species of fucoids common to the ^Medina sandstone 
last noticed, and the associated Clinton group. Numerous tracks or 
trails of gastcrojiods and Crustacea also occur, indicating that the 
sediment so marked was accumulated in shallow water, or under 
ebbing and flowing tides, and on slojnng si lores. To the considera- 
tion of these data we shall return in the last chapter, in explaining 
the conditions under which some of the oldest marine deposits were 
formed. 

In the mean time, I may be permitted to doubt one only of the 
many valuable inferences of Mr. J. Hall, — viz. that any fossil fishes 
have yet been discovered in the lower members of the Upper Silurian 
rocks, or the Clinton and Niagara limestones of the United States. 
The supposed fragments of bones or fish defences * in the Clinton 
deposit arc manifestly much too imperfect and too void of structure 

* Psil., Xt:w York, PI. ai. figs, fi ami 7. In speaking of the presence of fi«b 
remains in Uie l-iower Siliiriiin of llritaiii, Mr. .T. Hull has, it would aj)pear, boon 
misled by what is now known to be uii erroneous statement. (See j). .‘120.) It has 
been ascertained, tliat the siipp<ised fi!»h of 1 hf 3 Llandoilo or Hula rocks is a 
zoophyte. Xo trace of a vertehrated animal, I rcpi^at, has yet been found in any 
deposit beneath the uj^per Ludlow rocks. (See p. 205, mifr.) 
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and form to be so considered. And, in reference to the more perfect 
specimens from the Niagara group (Onclms Dewii *), the author must 
forgive me if I suggest, that it presents good evidence of having belonged 
to a crustacean, and is very like those so-called fish-dcfcnccs of the 
Ludlow rock, which Professor M‘Coy has removed to the crusta- 
cean genus Lcptochelcs. (See p. 236.) f 

Particular notice must here also be taken of the survey of the 
extensive territories of Wisconsin, Iowa, and iVIinncsota, which, 
ably conducted as it has been by Dr. Dale Owen, has extended 
true pala30zoic classification on a broad scale. The area examined 
by this author and his associates Drs. Norwood and Shurinan, is 
much larger than Great Britain ; and by far the greater portion of 
its subsoil is referred by them to the Silurian, Devonian, and Car- 
boniferous rocks, t This magnificent region is traversed by the Mis- 
sissippi in its descent from the boundaries of British America and 
Lake Superior, and is included between that mighty river and its 
huge affluent the Missouri. Surrounding and supporting an enor- 
mous carboniferous tract, the older primeval rocks rise out successively 
in almost horizontal positions. The results of all others which have 
most interested me, as proceeding from this grand survey, are, first, the 

* Pal., New York, PI. 71. 

t rcqucstoil ^Ir. Salter to give me his opinion on this subject, I subjoin an extract 

from his letter to me : — 

* Tlie sj)eeimens ligured by Mr. .Tames Hall, and referred by him to the defences of fishes, 
sccin at least equivocal. The fragment figured as such from the ‘ Clinton group,* as -well as 
that ihmblfully called ‘the rib of a vertebrate animal?* arc in all probability tubes of Ser\»uUna 
— tlic latter certainly is so. Tlio Onclius Dewii, Hall, from the ‘ Niagara* group, is undoubt- 
edly one of the hollow crustacean spines, such as were figured in the Silurian System as 
Onclius Miircliisoni, .and which Professor M‘Coy endeavoured to show was a part of the pincers 
of some liimiiloid crustacean. The more perfect evidence, however, which M. de Barrando 
possesses, and which he has lately put forth, convinces me that they are the tail-spines of 
large Pliyllopods, somewhat like Dithyrocaris. Wc are still, therefore, without evidence of 
any fish below the horizon of the Ludlow rocks.* 

J This work, following so many other valuable publications, is a proof tlmt the 
senate, as well as the state governments, have justly appreciated the value of 
the application of geological science as a prelude to the settlement of a new 
country. 

K E .3 
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discovery of two bands, contiilnlng trilobitcs, in Ibc lowest Silurian 
sandstone, and next that the organic forms of these beds are considered 
to be referable to the primordial zone ( Barrande), such as it exists in 
Bohemia and Scandinavia, or in the * Lingula flags’ of Britain. 
(See p. 343.) Fop, we thus obtain proofs, that the Potsdam sandstone, 
in its extended form, and as exhibited in these western territories of 
the United States, docs really contain the first recognizable group of 
fossil animals.* 

The Lower Silurian, so termed and laid down on the map by these 
authors, consists in its lowest parts of pebble-beds, grits, and sand- 
stone of red and greenish colours, which begin to alternate upw ards 
with magnesian limestone. Then, in ascending order, the magnesian 
limestones with green grains (resembling some of the Ivussian Lower 
Silurian) predominate, and arc in parts oolitic, in other parts cpiart- 
zose and cherty. Again, sandstones, usually white, recur, and arc 
surmounted by shelly beds, which, in Iowa and Wisconsin, represent 
the Trenton limestone of Xew York, or the Llandcilo formation of 
Britain. 

The U[)pcr Silurian rocks arc poorly represented, in these un- 
trodden tracts, by what Dr. Dale Owen terms the Upper Jlagiic- 
siaii Limestone, consisting of beds with corals and Pentamcri ; all 
traces of the equivalents of the Ludlow rocks being absent. The 
Devonian period is, however, clearly defined, particularly by its 
broad-winged Spirifers ; whilst the carboniferous limestone is so 

* The Trilobitcs of this, llie lowest fosslliferous stratum in Aiucricii (the Pots- 
dam sandstone), arc tcnncil by Dr, Owen, — Dikuloci'pluilus, Loncbocepbalus, &c 
Judgin^r from the drawings, tlmse genera seem to be referabh* to the sanje group 
as Piinidoxides. They are associated with Fucoids and Linguhe. Parraiulc 
informs me that, after studying the work of Dr. Dale Owen, he is convinced, that 
the author has established in the New World tin* proof of the existence of tlio 
primordial zone ofljolicmia and Sweden, and the same order of succession upwards 
from it into the mass of the Silurian strata, as in Europe. In this view ]M. dc 
Verneuil and Mr. Salter also coincide. 
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expanded, as to be distinctly referred to the Yoredale series of Phil- 
lips, in Yorkshire. The western explorations of Captain Stansbury 
to tlie Mormon territory and the Salt Lake of Utah, to which an 
early allusion was made (p. 18.), have further shown us how strata, 
charged with Devonian and Carboniferous fossils, extend to the edge 
of the Rocky Mountains, those great northern limbs of the Andes. 

Silurian and other Palcsozoic Rockn of British North America , — 
Old sedimentary rocks, similar to those of the United States, range 
into the British provinces of North America, where, after a long and 
able survey, Mr. Logan has shown that they follow precisely the 
same symmetrical and unbroken order, along the northern shores of 
the Lakes Superior and Huron, as in the contiguous western coun- 
tries of the United States. They have, also, in their eastern divi- 
sion, been thrown into the same contorted and occasionally inverted 
order, as had been indicated by the Professors 11. & W. Rogers, along 
this lino, in more southern latitudes. In the opinion of those geologists, 
the causes of the rapid curvatures and partial inversions, by which 
younger strata have been so folded, as to pass under those beds which 
were formed before them, were grand and paroxysmal earthquakes, 
the greatest intensity of which has been exhibited where the folds 
are most rapid and numerous. As the intensity of the shock dimi- 
nished, the strata arc supposed to have rolled on in broad and regular 
undulations, thus resembling the waves of the sea at a distance from 
the area of strongest vibration. Although I can here simply advert 
to this ingenious explanation, it is satisfactory to me, as an historian 
of the older geological scries, to find that, by whatever agency such 
grand contortions were produced, these inverted strata of North 
America, like those of Europe already spoken of (p. 377.), can bo 
followed, until they fold out from their overturned positions and 
regain their natural order. This is explained in the uppermost of the 
two following sections. 
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In Lower Canada a great dismemberment is seen to have taken 
place between the Lower Silurian rocks, a, and the Upper Silurian, A ; 
the latter being conformably succeeded by the Devonian and 
Carboniferous strata. As in Britain and other countries, tliis uncon- 
formity is, however, a local phenomenon; for Mr. Logan himself 
assures us, that in another part of this region, just as in the west of 
the United States, all the pakeozoic rocks, from the Potsdam sand- 
stone or Silurian base to the coal inclusive, arc strictly conformable. 
The only great break in that territory, z.e, along the Lakes Huron 
and Superior, is between the Potsdam or lowest fossil rock and the 
great ?/wfossilifcrous and inferior mass of bluish shales with sand- 
stones, chert, and limestones, which are estimated at a thickness of 
about 12,000 feet. These, again, arc seen, by following them in 
that tract in a descending order, to have been unconforniably depo- 
sited on still older rocks, consisting of micaceous and chloritic schists, 
gneiss, and granitic rocks.* 

The oldest of these masses have little connection with any rocks 
which have been spoken of, except in the first cha 2 )ter of tliis work ; 
but tlie next in ascending order, or the copper-slates and sandstones 
of the great lakes, have, to a great extent, the same structure as 
the Longmynd or * bottom rocks’ of England. They arc, in truth, 
defined as such by !Mr. Logan, being termed by him the equivalents 
of the Cambrian of De la Bcche, Kainsay, and the British Govern- 

* Mr. Logan, who has laid down a most elaborate and valuable geological map 
of the Canadiia, has pointed out some of the chief incidents in the geology of these 
regions in his Reports of Progress to the Provincial Government, lie also pub- 
lished a succinct view of the whole ascending order in Upper Canada. There, the 
Lowest Silurian rock does not repose at once on gneiss and granite, as in the above 
section across Lower Canada, but is separated from such rocks by the unfossiliferous 
or bottom slaty rocks above noted. In the same memoir Mr, Salter confirmed 
the views of Mr. Logan with regard to the age of the strata in Lower Canada, and 
identified many fossils as equivalents of the New York series. See Trans. 
Brit. Ass. Adv. of Science, 1852, p, 59., and also Quart. Gcol. Jouru. vol. viii. 
p. 199. 
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nient Surveyors. In England and North Wales these old slaty rocks 
contain no limestone, but in North America they are interlaced with it. 

Again, whilst in Great Britain and Germany these bottom rocks are 
succeeded conformably by the Lower Silurian, they have been severed 
therefrom in America, ns in France and Ireland, by a grand disloca- 
tion.* In thus appealing to the conditions in diflcrcnt couiiiries, wo 
learn the impracticability of classifying sedimentary deposits by the 
lines of fracture and dismemberment alone. But in stating these facts, 
I beg not to prejudge the question, so Ingeniously developed by my 
eminent friend, M. Elie de Beaumont, eoncerning the parallel and 
discordant directions of mountain chains, as typical of certain cpojhs. 
The discussion of this topic would require many chapters, and lead 
me away from the special objects of this work. 

In Nova Scotia the older palaeozoic rocks have not been traced, but 
the productive coal formation is there magnificently dcvcloi>ed. t 

In taking a general view of the physical structure of the northern- 
most portion of America, Iliehardson the great Arctic traveller, con- 
siders that, on the whole, the granitic and crystalline rocks of the 
central and eastern countries of the Hudson’s Bay territories are sur- 
mounted by few other dcjwsits on the %vest and north, except by masses 
of Silurian age, and very young tertiary strata. In his graphic 
description of the structure of Canada, Lycll expresses the same 
opinion. ^ I seemed,’ says he, ‘ to have got back to Norway and 
Sweden, where, as in Canada, gneiss and mica schist, and occasionally 

* M. Jules Alarcou speaks of various dislocations, one of the most violent of 
'which, in the States, has taken place between the Potsdam sandstone and the 
Trenton limestone, a feature never seen in the regions examined hy Mr. Logan. 
The above mentioned Irish unconformity, between Cambrian and Lower Silurian, 
has just been discovered. — March 1854. 

f For full descriptions of these rocks, I must refer tlic reader to memoirs 
in the Journal of the (Geological Society, by Sir Charles Lycll, Mr. Dawson, and 
Mr. Logan. I would refer specially to the interesting fact dwelt upon by Lyell 
— the occurrence of a Batrachian reptile (Dendrerpeton Acadianum, Owen) in 
the erect stump of a fossil tree; and to Mr. Dawsoifs lost memoir. — Q. Journ. 
Gcol. Soc. vol. X. p. 1 . 
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granite, prevail over wide areas, while the fossiliferous rocks belong, 
either to the most ancient or to the very newest — to the Silurian or 
to deposits so modern as to contain exclusively shells of recent 
species.’* From the western shore of Lake Winnipeg, a limestone 
with gigantic Orthoceratites (probably of the age of those described by 
Dr. Bigsby and Mr. Stokes f, from the Upper Silurian of Drummond 
Island), and the strange fossil llcccptaculites, was traced in hori- 
zontal sheets stretching westwards over four or five degrees of longi- 
tude. Though this plateau of limestone is separated from the Rocky 
Mountains by a broad belt of the prairies of the Sasketchewan, the 
bod of that river is full of limestone blocks which indicate the per- 
sistence of the rock. After crossing Methy Portage, in lat. 56|, 
Richardson again met with extensive limestone deposits. The fossils 
which were gathered from this tract (Productus, Orthis, Spirifer, 
&c.) seem, however, to indicate an ascending order into beds of 
Devonian and Carboniferous agej, particularly in the wide spread of 
calcareous matter along the Elk and Slave rivers, and upon the banks 
of the Mackenzie. Where the last-mentioned river skirts the Rocky 
Mountains, the limestones, more disturbed than in the Winnipeg 
basin, occupy, says Richardson, inclined and elevated ridges, the 
chief of which he considers to be Silurian ; — ridges which, on the 
Great Bear Lake and the Coppermine River, abut against granite. 
In a letter to myself, he adds, * I believe the strata of sandstone 
and limestone on the north coast of America to be wholly Silurian, 
though fossils are scarce. Towards the moutli of the Coppermine 
River there are besides magnificent ranges of trap with ores of lead 
and copper, including much malachite.’ 

* Travels in N. America, vol. ii. p. 124. 

t Bigsby and Stokes, Geol. Trans. 2nd ser. vol. i. pi. 25, &c. Similar Orthoce- 
ratitos were found by Mr. Logan further to the east, in rocks of Upper Silurian age. 

I A few specimens of the fossils of these rocks are in the British Museum ; 
they are Upper Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous. Unluckily numerous 
fossils brought home by Sir John liichardson in 1826 have been mislaid. 
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To whatever extent it may be found possible to separate the Silu- 
rian rocks which range along the Rocky Mountains into a Lower and 
an Upper group, it would at least appear, from the specimens which 
have been brought home by our naval explorers employed in the 
Arctic expeditions, that the great mass of the most northern rocks 
belong to the Upper Silurian group. This is certainly the case, if 
wo judge from the collections made during the voyages of Parry, 
Franklin,. Ross, Ihick^ Austin, and Ommanney, and the private ex- 
peditions of Lady Franklin, particularly those of Penny and Ingle- 
field. The fossils brought home by these commanders, and the 
oHicers and gentlemen accompanying them, have been cxaii.-ned 
and described* by Mr. Salter; and from bis scrutiny it results, 
that the crustaeca and molhisca are very similar to, and some of 
them identical with, those of Dudley or Gothland. Among these 
occur Encrinurus lievis, Angelin; Leperditia Baltica, Ills.; Penta- 
merus conchidium, Dalin. ; Chonetes (Lcptieiia) lata? V. Bucli; 
with Upper Silurian forms of Orthoccras, IMurchisonia, Strophomena, 
Orthis, Rliynconella, &c., besides Eiicrinitcs, and very iiiimeroiis 
corals, including the chain-coral, the Favosites Gothlaiidica, and some 
other species characteristic of this division of the Silurian system. 

The same inference has been drawn by the geologists who have 
surveyed the rocks, and tlie naturalists who liavc examined tlic fossils, 
of the northern edge of the great granitic region of the Lawrentine 

* AppernlixtoDr. Sutherland’s Journal of Captain Penny’s Voyage in ]8oO-.'31. 
London, 18J*2, vol. ii. with plates ; see also Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. ix. p. 813, 
IS.'Ja. The extent to which the limestones of the Arctic regions are charged with 
Silurian fossils, was shown last year by my re(piesting Mr. Wyville T.C. Thomson 
(now l*rofessor in the (iueen’s College, Cork) to break up an<l examine the common 
ballast brought home to Aberdeen in the Prince Albert, one of the private exploring 
ships of Lady Prauklin. I’or, although those fragments of limestone were taken 
without the slightest reference to their organic contents, they were found by that 
naturalist to contain the following fossils : Khynconclla Phocii, Salter ; Leperditia 
Paltica, Ills. ; Mureliisonia, 2 species; Atrypa reticularis; with fragments of other 
genera and species of shells and trilobites. 
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or Canadian Mountains. Their conclusion is, that whilst on the 
south side there is an inferior succession through crystalline and 
inetaniorphlc strata into a copious and diversified Lower Silurian, as 
above explained, the northern or Hudson’s Bay territory is chiefly 
occupied by Upper Silurian limestones. * This inference is based on 
the occurrence, at the base of the whole fossiliferous scries in that 
district, of a profusion of corals, several of which are characteristic 
of the Niagara and Onondaga limestones (Wenlock or Dudley), 
together with the trilobitc Encrinurus punctatus, the shells Atrypa 
reticularis and Pentamerus oblongus, and forms of Ormoccras, and 
several other molliisca, indicative of the lower portion of the Upper 
Silurian group. 

Looking, indeed, to that vast Arctic region, so little accessible 
to any man of science, the geologist has good reason to be thankful 
for the knowledge already obtained, which has enabled him to classify 
tlie older sedimentary rocks of icy regions, never trodden by civilized 
man before the present century. 

In terminating this outline of the succession of the older fossili- 
ferous rocks of America, let me remind the reader of the vast extent 
to which this continent is composed of Silurian, Devonian, and Car- 
boniferous rocks. In the AVestem hemisphere, as in Europe, the 
first clear signs of life arc met with at the same low horizon in the 
crust of the earth ; and the same great groups are clearly distinguish- 
able. AVe also observe, that fishes, which were only called into ex- 
istence at the end of the Silurian period^ and were of such peculiar 
forms in the Devonian epoch, become conspicuous in the carboniferous 
deposits of America, and exhibit many new types, including the re- 
markable large sauroid fishes of Agassiz. Again, whilst one small, air- 
breathing reptile has alone been found in the uppermost band of the 

* Mr. Logan has found that these limestones at the head of Lake Tcmiscamang 
inclmle enormous blocks of the sandstone on which they rest; so that, in all pro- 
bability, they are littoral deposits. 
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Devonian or Old Red rocks of Britain, the Carboniferous rocks of 
America, as well as those of Europe, contain larger animals of this 
class. The only essential ditfurence between the elder rocks of the two 
hemispheres is, that in America no geologist has yet met with any 
indication of that termination of pidicozoic life, which in Europe is 
marked by the Permian deposits. It is probable, therefore, that the 
early sediments of the West, having been raised into the atmosphere, 
remained for a long time in that condition ; whilst in our countries 
the same strata continued beneath the waters which sustained the 
hut remnants of primeval beings. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

ON THE OIJIOINAL FORMATION OP GOLD, AND ITS SUBSEQUENT 
DISTRIBUTION IN DEBRIS OVER PARTS OP THE EARTIl'S 
SURFACE. 

Considering the great quantity of gold wlneh has rceently been 
found in distant regions, it may be expected that an author, who 
during the last ten years has borne a part in the discussions relative to 
this phenomenon*, should here devote a few pages to so engrossing a 
topic. Avoiding altogether, for the present, the question, as to the 
effect which a great abundance of the precious metal may exercise 
over the destinies of mankind, the views now put forth will chiefly 
relate to the geological and mineralogical conditions under which it 
has occurred. As a clear understanding of this point may tend, in 
some measure, to allay the fears of those who think that gold may be 
discovered over regions vastly more enormous than the tracts to 
which it is restricted, certain data and arguments that I have be- 
fore advanced in detail, are here brought together. 

Let us first reflect upon the general fact, that whilst all the 
stratified formations are composed cither of crystalline and palaeozoic 
rocks, or of secondary and tertiary deposits, gold has never been 


* See Russia in Europe and the Ural Mountains, pp. 437., et seq* Trans. R. Geogr. Soc. Pre- 
sident’s Discourses, vol. xiv., 1844, 1845, in the first of which the Australian rocks were compared 
with those of the Ural. Trans. Royal Geological Society, Cornwall, 1840, p. 324., et eeq.t in 
which (’omish tin miners were incited to emigrate and work for gold in Australia. Report of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1849 (Trans, of Sections, p. 60.). 
Proceedings of the Royal Institution, Man'll, 1850. Quarterly Review, 1850, vol. Ixxxvii., Article 
"Siberia and California,” p. 39. Quart. Journ. Geo. Soc. Lond., vol. viii. p. 18-1. And lastly, 
" Further Papers on the Recent Discovery of Gold in Australia,” presented to Parliament 
Aug. Ui. 1853, p. 48. ; including my correspondence, in 1848, with Her Mi^esty’s SecreUry for 
the Colonics, on Australian gold. 
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found in any appreciable quantity in either of the two last^mcntioned 
classes of strata. The vast areas, therefore, which arc covered by all 
the formations younger than those whose relations we have been 
considering, are excluded from the application of our reasoning ; and 
every one who lives amid such rocks may at once be assured, that 
he can never profitably extract gold from them. 

Having thus clcarc 1 tlio ground, we may first proceed to consider 
the nature and rimlts of the rich g(dd-boanng rocks, and then oiler 
proofs, that the chief auriferous wealth, as derived from them, occurs 
in superficial detritus. 

Appealing to the structure of the different mountains, which at 
former periods have afforded or still afford any notable amount of 
gold, we find in all a general agreement. Whether, referring to 
past history, we cast our eyes to the countries watered by the sources 
of the golden Tagus, to the Phrygia and Thrace of the (Irccks and 
Homans, to the Bohemia of the Middle Ages, to tracts in Britain 
which were worked in old times, and are now cither abandoned or 
very slightly productive, or to those chains in America and Australia 
which, previously unscarclied, have, in our times, proved so rich, we 
invariably find the same constants in nature. In all these lands, 
gold has been Imparted abundantly to the ancient rocks only, whose 
order and succession we have traced, or their associated eruptive 
rocks. The most usual original position of the metal is in cpiartzosc 
veinstones that traverse altered, palieozoic slates, frequently near their 
junction with eruptive rocks. Sometimes, however, it is also shown 
to be diffused through the body of such rocks, whether of igneous or 
of arpieous origin. The stratified rocks of the highest antiquity, such 
as the oldest gneiss and quartz rocks (like those, for example, of 
Scandinavia and the Northern Highlands of Scotland), have very 
seldom borne gold; but the sedimentary accumulations which fol- 
lowed, or the Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous (particularly 
the first of these three), have been the deposits which, in the tracts 
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where they have undergone a metamorphosis or change of structure by 
the influence of igneous agency, or other causes, have been the chief 
sources whence gold has been derived. 

The British examples, comparatively small in produce as they 
have been, will be first briefly alluded to; because the reader can at 
once refer, in the coloured map of this work, to two districts of Wales 
wherein gold has been found, and in one of which it is now in the 
course of extraction. 

Gold in Britain . — In the Lower Silurian rocks, about ten miles west of 
Llandovery, at a spot called Gogofau, near Pump-saint, large veinstones 
of quartz in slaty masses were cut into by the Romans, who excavated 
lofty galleries, which arc still open. That enterprising people evidently de- 
rived gold from the portions of the veinstones in which much sulphuret of 
iron is diflused; since many gold ornaments have been found at the adjacent 
Roman station of Cynfil-Cayo, with traces of former aqueducts, probably 
to convey water to wash the gold. Even the stones * and troughs used in 
grinding the hard matrix are yet visible. 

In North Wales, where similar but older strata have been more crystallized, 
and infinitely more penetrated by igneous rocks, gold has not only been 
obtained in ancient times, but is still found to a certain extent. In 
Merionethshire some of the older slaty rocks were ten years ago announced 
to be auriferous by Mr. A. Dean.f The district then referred to, which 
lies to the north of Dolgelly, and to the north and west of the small 
river Mowddach, has lately been resurveyed by Professor Ramsay, who 
has described the precise geological relations and mineral character of 
several metalliferous lodes, which, though poor in lead and copper, are, 
more or less, impregnated with gold.} 'Ihe lodes are subordinate to the 

* See Silurian System, p. 367. At the time of the publication of that work (1839) I had not 
visited the Ural Mountains, and was little acquainted with the nature of gold-bearing rocks 
and the methods employed for the extraction of the metal, or I should at once have recognized 
as certain, what 1 only ventured to suggest, that the rock might formerly have been quarried 
for the gold it contained. Suspecting that some traces of gold might be detected in the pyritous 
refuse of the quartz rock, I submitted a little of it to the late eminent chemist. Dr. Turner ; 
but he could not detect any trace of the precious metal. Recently, however. Prof. Warington 
Smyth, aided by Dr. Percy, has detected a small quantity of gold diffused in the quartz vein- 
stone. See also Memoirs of the Geological Survey, vol. i., with an exposition of the various 
relations of gold, by Ramsay, E. Forbes, Jukes, Percy, Warington Smyth, Hunt, &c. 

t Trans. Brit. Assoc. Adv. of Science, 184-1, Proc. of Sect. p. 66. 

t (iuart. Journal, Gcol. Soc. Lond. (about to be printed). 

F F 
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Lingula flags or lowest Silurian of the Government surveyors, and these 
slaty and arenaceous rocks being there traversed by trap dykes (including 
magnetic greenstone), and 'being also bounded by a large mass of eruptive 
rock, are much altered, and often in a talcose and chloritic state, with 
veins of quartz and much disseminated iron pyrites. The principal loca- 
lities where the gold has been most observed are Cwm-eisen-isaf and 
Dol-y-frwynog. One of the veinstones at the latter place consists of white 
saccharoid quartz, in some of which small flakes of gold are distinctly 
visible to the naked eye. 

Professor Ansted, who has examined the same gold veins in situ, had 
reported to me, that at Dol-y-frwynog, the gold is disseminated both in 
grains and in irregular bands or veins, parallel to the Lower Silurian schists, 
and contiguous to a poor lode of copper ore ; the whole lying near to the 
junction of a greenstone with the slaty rocks. The auriferous bands, he 
says, are made up of numerous threads of quartz and sulphate of barytes, 
which, besides the grains and flakes of gold, contain crystals of galena 
and copper pyrites. The gold is partially present to such an extent 
(he adds), that in a small quantity removed by himself from one of the 
threads or thin veins (and richer specimens have since been found) the 
proportion, upon analysis, was that of 60 oz. to the ton !♦ 

At a few places in Cornwall f and Devonshire, gold has been long known 
to exist in small quantities, both in the matrix of mineral lodes and occa- 
sionally in accumulations of rolled materials. One of tlie spots which now 
promises, as is said, to be most productive, is the Poltiinore mine, near 
Nortli Molton, Devon, where certain schists of the age of the uppermost 
Devonian or lowest Carboniferous strata arc mineralized to some extent, 
and were formerly worked for copper. There, the matrix or gossan of the 
lode is suffused by particles of gold, but so minute as to be for the most 
part invisible to the naked eye. If this condition be found persistent 
throughout considerable masses of rock, the proprietors may doubtless 
derive considerable profit from such mines ; particularly when the gold- 


* As gold often occurs in small strings or threads which, though rich at the surface, arc soon 
lost in the body of the rock, time alone can determine the value of these llritish mines — /.c. 
■whether some of thorn arc to prove remunerative, now that new processes for extracting the 
ore have been disoovtsred. 

f Mr. £>. R. l*dttison has just read before the (jcological Society (February 1st, ISod) a notice 
on auriferous quartz rook near Daviilstow, North Cornwall, the chief goltl-beariiig moss of 
which is the gossan of a dyke in a metamorphosed rock of L'pper Devonian age, which, 
mantling round the granite of Jtoughtor, is also associated with dykes of trap. 
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b<*aring matrix is friablp. On the other hand, the Cornish, coarse, 
ancient alluvia or gravel, from whence the tin ore has been extracted, as 
well as otlier portions of drift in that county, have afforded small portions 
of gold ; but although some of the largest fragments have be^n (though 
very rarely) of tlie size of a pigeon's egg, none of these superficial 
accumulations have been considered worthy of exploration. 

In Scotland, whilst slender traces * only of gold have been perceived 
in the older crystalline rocks of the Northern Highlands, the metal was for- 
merly found in the slates of the South of Scotland (Lead Hills), which, like 
those of North and South Wales, are of Lower Silurian age. There again 
it is in a region where the strata have been much penetrated by porphyries 
and other igneous rocks. These south Scottish gold mines, after affording 
a small sum, in the reign of James the Fifth, were, however, abandoned as 
soon as the cost of production exceeded the value of the ore extracted.f 
In Ireland we read the same lesson. It is from the altered lower 
Silurian schists of Wicklow, which clasp round the eruptive granite of 
Croghan-Kinshela traversed by hornblendic greenstones, that the gold 
known in Ireland has been derived, and is still occasionally picked up 
in fragments which have been detached from the sides of that mountain, 
or are washed down by the rivulets which descend from the hill.| 

Now, if any portion of these old slaty British rocks, or their associated 
eruptive rocks, had been largely penetrated by gold, then most assuredly 
much more auriferous debris would have been recognized in the local 
adjacent gravel; — just as it occurs in all really rich gold-bearing lands. 
Blit, as no rich auriferous sand or gravel is known in any part of the 

* Near T^och Krne Head, a metalliferous veinstone on the property of the Marquis of 
ilrciidalbaiic has recently been found to be partially impregnated with gold. The gold occurs 
in a glossan, contiguous to the junction of trap with crystalline limestone and schist, and is 
associated with arsenical pyrites and lead ore. 

f Seo llarkness on the “Lower Silurian Rocks of Scotland.” Quart. Journ. Geo. Soc. 
vol. viii. p. lino. 

J The Karl of Wicklow, whosi^ property is in the vicinity of the mountain of Croghan Kin- 
shela, has collected several * pepitas * of this Irish gold, the largest being about two inches long. 
'I'hey are free from ([uartz or other rocky matrix, and have been picked out of the ddbris or 
coarse gravel on that slope of the hill where a rivulet descends through the property of the 
Karl of Carysfort. No veinstone in situ has ever been detected (Mills and Weaver, Trans. Dubliir 
Society) ; and although poor persons have stealthily procured specimens during this centurv, 
the quantity has never been suflkient to lead to the belief that really productive diggings couKl 
be openctl at the Royal Gold Mine of Croglian. Tinstone is said to have been found with the 
gold here as in Cornwall and other places. (See Fitton, Trans. Gcol. Soc. Lond., first series, 
vol. i. p. 270. 'riie plieiiomena are well developed by Prof. Wariugtoii Smyth, Records of the 
School of Mines, tlcc., vol. i. p. 3., with a map.) 
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BriHsk Islesy we may rest satisfied that in our own country, as in many 
others, the quantity of gold originally imparted to the rocks, was small and 
has, to a great extent, been exhausted.* 

Even in Bohemia, which produced so much gold in the IVIiddle Ages, 
and where the Silurian strata are, as we have seen, (chap. 14.) penetrated 
by many igneous rocks (and in parts much metamorphosed), there are now 
no gold works, though other ores (copper, ifec.) aro profitably extracted ; 
and, just as in the rocky and mountainous tracts of Britain, very few 
places only can be cited which were auriferous. The ThUringerwald,* and 
some chains of Central Germany, also anciently afforded a little gold in rare 
and widely-separated localities f; but these regions, as well as the Penin- 
sula and its golden Tagus, so auriferous in the classical era, have long 
since ceased to offer any notable quantity of the ore. 

Tlie Ural Mountains , — No country of the world furnishes a clearer 
example than Kussia, of the dependence of* gold on certain geological 
and mineral relations. Her chief European territories arc, as has 
been stated, occupied by slightly solidified, primeval deposits. Under 
those conditions, and with a total absence of any crystalline rocks, 
whether of intrusive or of sedimentary and mctamorphic characters, 


* As these pages are going through the press, a work by Mr. John Calvert has appeared, 
entitled the “Gold Rocks of Great Britain and Ireland,*’ wherein the author (who has recently 
returned from Australia) holds out incentives to mine largely for the precious metal at home, 
though he candidly admits that his main suggestions are at variance with the recorded opinions 
of Sir H. T. De la Beche, myself, and many geologists. The reader who may have attended to 
this subject will observe, that tlie cliief argument 1 have employed in the writings adverted to 
in the note p. 431., to satisfy the public mind, that auriferous sites in the old countries of Kurope 
would for the most part prove slightly proii table only, was that all such works had ceaseil in 
former times for want of remuneration. It is foreign to the purpose of this work to analyze 
theoretical views respecting the diffusion of gold and its associated minerals. Let mo, however, 
say, that whilst I believe the old gold tracts of Europe have been on the whole exhausted of 
their wealth, there may still be found spots where some profit is attainable. I would further 
guard any inferences I have drawn from our previous state of knowledge, by .saying, that my 
opinion.s were, formed irrespective of the new discoveries in mechanical science. Crushing 
machines, and the improved application of mercury may, indeed, liberate a notable quantity of 
Ore from a matrix of apparently .slight value, and thus set at nought the experience of ages. 
Not pretending to enter into this mercantile part of the question, I cling to the belief expressed 
throughout the text, tliat, in the long run, gold will mainly be found in the rocks indicated, and 
will be worked to great advantage only, as during pjist agc.s, in the natural debris of those rwks. 

f The sands of the river Uhino (whi« li ilruiiisso va.st a rocky region) aro in one part slightly 
auriferous, but the cost of extraction of tin; gold was tJM> great to repay the speculators. 
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not a particle of gold has been discovered in them, over an area larger 
than the rest of Europe. But where the same formations have been 
thrown up into inclined and broken positions in the Ural Chain, and 
have there been pierced by numerous eruptive rocks of porphyry, 
greenstone, syenite, and granite, in association with huge masses of 
serpentine, the very same deposits, so soft in European Kussia, have 
been hardened, crystallized, veined, and rendered highly metalliferous ; 
some even of the igneous rocks being also occasionally auriferous. 

As the rocks in this chain, which separates Europe from Asia, are 
now known to be similar in character to those of numerous other 
auriferous ridges in Siberia and the Altai Mountains of Asiatic 
llussla, the present description may serve to explain the composition 
of vastly larger eastern tracts. The study of this Uralian Chain 
has, indeed, already thrown light, not only on the nature of metal- 
liferous rocks of other countries, but has enabled us to define, 
within certain limits, the period when they were chiefly impregnated 
with gold, and also to suggest that, in this region at least, the metal 
appears to be of more recent origin than the ores of copper and 
iron with which it is there associated. 

With a watershed for the most part not exceeding 2000 feet 
above the sea, their highest peaks rarely rising above 5000 to 6000 
feet, the Ural Mountains, extending from north to south through 
18 degrees of latitude, are composed of rocks more or less crystalline ; 
chiefly the metamorphosed representatives of the Silurian and Devo- 
nian, and occasionally of the carboniferous age. The Lower Silurian 
strata are, indeed^ to be recognized in a crystalline state only. 
They arc chiefly talcose schists, quartzites, and limestones ; whilst 
the Upper Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous, though often also 
considerably metamorphosed (the limestones being frequently con- 
verted into marble occasionally dolomitic), offer here and there traces 
of their characteristic fossils. The flexures and fractures of the 
stratified rocks (Devonian and Carboniferous), as they approach the 
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ivestern flank of the altered and metalliferous axis of the chain, have 
been represented in the view of the gorge of the Tchussowaya, p. 330. 

The following rough sketch will convey some idea of the wild, 
central, and mineralized masses which, in the Northern Ural, peer 
out, here and there, from amid the forests of the gigantic rinus Cembra. 
It was tiiken by myself from the summit of the Katchkamur * , a 

View fuom the Summit of the KATniKANAii, N. Uual. 

(From Russia in Europe, vol. i. p. 3i)2.) 



The snowy mountains seen in the distance to the nortii, arc tlie much loftier peaks of 
Konjakofski Kamcn, &c. 

* The following is the sketch of the approach to this mountain (visited, 1 believe, by no othi*r 
European travellers) through the forests, as given in the work “Itussia and the Ural Moun- 
tains,” vol. i. p. 392. A large chaotic assemblage of loose angular blocks now lay around us, 
from amid which rose the magnificent /*mus CemJbrOy towering above all its associates, the rocks 
being overgrown with puionics, roses, and geraniums. Such stony features alone would have 
led us to suppose that wo were at the foot of the object of our exploration, when in a few 
minutes the broken and jagged outline of the Katchkanar burst upon our sight under a line 
bright sun and amhl the merry song of birds. The dull, wet, and marshy woodlands, were now 

exchanged for sunshine, and rocks Accustomed os we have been to the wildest features 

of the Highlands of Scotland and the Alps, we are unacquainted with any scene presenting a 
finer foreground of abruptly broken rocks, and never certainly hod we looked over so grand and 
trackless a forest as that which lay around us, and from which some straggling distant peaks 
(those on the north only being still ca])pp<l with snow) reared their solitary heads.” 
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rugged pile of stratified and jointed augitic greenstone, highly 
charged with magnetic iron. Platinum, as well as gold, has been 
washed down frpm the edges of this mountain and carried into the ad- 
jacent gorges on the cast ; though tlie sources from whence these metals 
have been drifted into the coarse alluvium, have not been detected. 

While the traveller who simply crosses the Ural in the partial 
depression followed by the high road to Ekaterinburg, will scarcely 
be aware that he has passed over any dominant ridge, the geologist 
who explores the mountains along their line of bearing, soon per- 
ceives that, to the north, their crest is marked by lofty and usually 
snowy summits, as in the preceding drawing. To the south, the 
central mass near Zlataust, consists of altered sandstone and quartz- 
ites, forming sharp peaks, that separate Europe from Asia.* 

Few chains offer more contrasting outlines than are seen upon the 
European and Asiatic flanks of the UraL On the former the lime- 
stones and other stratified rocks are indeed contorted, fractured, and 
partially altered, as before represented (p. 330.), whilst in the centre, 
as on the eastern slopes, the masses consist everywhere either of 
highly altered and crystalline strata, or of the eruptive rocks which 
pierce them. There only, and particularly where the schists are 
traversed by veinstones of quartz, or cut by dykes of igneous rocks, 
has gold been originally imparted in any quantity to the slaty, talcose, 
and chloritic strata. Though some efforts were made by the earlier 
llussian miners to extiact gold from the solid matrix by underground 
mining, such a process was not continued ; it having been found infi- 
nitely more profitable to extract the ore from the broken accumulations 
of ancient drift, in which the indestructible gold has been carried 
down to the slopes of the hills or lodged in the higher valleys wherein 
small watercourses meander. 

The only work at which subterranean mining in the solid rock is still 

• See the frontispiece of “ Russia and the Ural Mountains.** 
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practiced, and at a very small profit, is at Berezovsk near Ekaterinburg. 
There the shaft traverses a mass of apparently iiietnmorpliosed and crys- 
talline matrix, called ^beresite,’ resembling a decomposed granite witli 
veins bf quartz, in which some gold is disseminated. The syenite of the 
Fesebanka mines, near Bogoslofsk, is likewise impregnated with particles 
of gold, and the surface degradation of that rock affords profitable washings. 
Much farther to the cast in Siberia, Colonel Ilufliimii long ago indicated 
a tract, where the schistose stratified rocks are equally permeated by the 
small diftiised particles of the metal, imperceptible to the naked eye. 

Considering, however, the practice wliioli has hitherto prevailed, it is from 
the broken or drifted materials only, that the Uralian gold has been ground 
out by water mills and collected for use. This is notably the case on the 
east flank of the chain*, where the mixed and coarse detritus of ail the 
hard rocks has, at certain spots, proved to be auriferous, and in some cases 
much more so than others ; there being very large tracts indeed where no 
trace of gold can be detected even in similar detritus. 

On the east flank of the South Ural (S. of Mlusk), where the chain 
is still auriferous, conical igneous rocks have burst out, as represented 
in the opposite drawing, and constitute a picturesque scene. The 
low rich grassy grounds around this lake of Aushkul, in the country 
of the Baschkirs, are, to some little extent, auriferous ; the gold 
having been derived by debacles of former periods, which have de- 
nuded the surfaces of the slaty and quartzosc chain (as seen in 
the distance), or the adjacent conical hills of greenstone, altered 
schists, porphyries, syenite, and serpentine which surround the lake. 
The slopes and depressions are partially occupied by the gold-bearing 
debris, t 

* The reader must recollect that the superfic ies of all the loealitics of the Ural Mountains 
united, in which gold has been found, amount but to a very small part of the whole chain. 
Incalculably more is the proportion diminished between rocks which from their nature might 
be but are not auriferous, and those of similar structure which really contain gold, when we 
extend researches into Central and Kastern Sil)eria. Thus, gold-works are only known at one 
spot in the western side of the watershed, viz., at Chrcstovosdvisgensk. It was there that 
most of the few diamonds found in the Ural chain were detected in coarse ancient drift. They 
were no longer observed when I visited that place, and thence traversed the wild, wooded chain 
Py the Katchkanar to Nijny Turinsk. «cc“Uussia in Europe and the Ural Mountains,” pp. Sdl 
— 480. et geq. 

f The rock in the foreground on which we stood is a compound of diallage and serpentine, 
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Lake of Aushkul, S. Ukal. 

(From a litho^aph, p. 437. Kussia and the Uml Mountains, vol. i. p. 359. The Holy Mount 
of tlic Tatars is oppositCi and the L’ral range is seen in the distance.) 


The extent to which limestones of the carboniferous age have been 
altered on the eastern flank of the South Ural, is instructively seen 
at Cossatchi-Datchi, a remote spot visited by my companions and 
myself, and where also a little gold has been found. 


lIlM.S OK CosSATCHI-DATrlll. 

(From Itiissia and the Ural Mountains, vol. i. p. 439.) 



The hills forming the background of this sketch, composed of eruptive 

and is to some extent magnetic ; the most striking of the conical mounts is the Holy Hill of 
the Bjischkirs. (** Russia and the Ural Mountains,” p. 487.) 
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rocks and some old schistose strata, subtend a little basin in which a 
number of small conical hillocks of limestone, as seen in the foreground, are 
thrown about. Their form and mineralized condition are probably due to 
the action of gaseous vapours and change of the original substance ; sinco 
not only the traces of bedding are obliterated, but the rock has been 
rendered fetid and sacciniroid ; breaking upon a slight blow of the hammer. 
In this case the mctamorphic action, however it may have been pro- 
duced, has been just of that degree of intensity, that, whilst in rendering 
the limestone pulverulent as sugar, it has left numerous organic remains 
so uninjured, that they arc easily removed from the ambient matrix.* 

At the Soinianofsk mines, south of !Miask, great piles of ancient drift or 
gravel having been removed for the extraction of g(dJ, the eroded ed‘'ea of 
highly inclined crystalline limestones have been exposed, which, from being 
much nearer the centre of the chain than the above, arc probably of Silurian 
or Devonian age. It is from the adjacent eruptive serpeiitinous musses and 
slaty rocks, b, that the gold shingle, e (usually most auriferous near the 
surface of the abraded rock a), has been derived. 


AT TIIK SolMANOFSK IMlNES. 

(From ami the Tral Mouitlaitiii, vo). i. p. -187.) 



The tops of the highly- inclined beds a, are, in fact, rounded off, and the 
interstices between them worn into holes and cavities, as if by very power- 
ful action of water. Now here, as at llerezovsk (of which hereafter). 


* After nnumeratinj; upwards of thirty species <if these fossil shells, my companions and self thus 
s]i(ike of them “ Those alone who have the same resinict fin* a true ('harai'teristic lussil as our- 
selves, < an imai^inc the feelings of delight with which we here, found congregated in one natural 
Siberian storehouse so great a number of shells, some of wbicli we could not distinguish from 
well-known forms of the mountain liraestoiios of Yorkshire*, Westmoreland, and Derbyshire, 
nor otlujrs from species which are abundant in the same formations in Jlolgiuni and France I 
.... Witliout this discovery we could not have ventured to affirm, that many other adjacent 
masses of crystalline limestone immersed among the granites and Irappcan rocks of these 
mountains belonged to similar or associated deposits.” (« Kussia and tlie Ural Mountains,” 
vol. i. p. 44.) 
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mammoth remains have been found. They were lodged in the lowest part 
of the excavation, at the spot to which the small figure of a man is pointing, 
and at about fifty feet beneath the original surface of overlying coarse 
gravel c* before it was removed by the workmen from the vacant space 
under the dotted line. The feeble infiiience of the streams (n) which now 
flow, in excavating even the loose shingle is seen at the spot marked o, the 
bed of the rivulet having been lowered by human labour from its natural 
level o, to that marked w, for the convenience of the diggers. 

In some spots the alluvium in which the gold occurs is a heavy 
clay ; in otliers it is made up of fragments of quartz veins, chloritic 
and talcose schist, and greenstone, which lie upon the sides of 
the hillocks of eruptive rocks.* It was from the infillings of 
one of the gravelly depressions between these elevations south of 
Minsk, that the largest lump of solid gold was found, of which at 
that time (1824) there was any record. f The diggings by which 
the gravel or local drift was cleared away from around the vertical 
masses of rock whose surfaces have been so much eroded and chan- 
nelled out, are expressed in the following dijigraui. 

No watercourse sufficiently powerful to transport a single block, 
much less to spread out broad accumulations of such coarse materials, 
now flows into this upland depression. Nor could the action, during 
millions of years, of such an agency as that of the puny rivulets, 
which now meander in parts of the gravel, account for the eroded 
and highly worn surfaces of the rocks, whether crystalline limestones, 
quartz rocks, greenstone, porphyry, or serpentine. We are thus 
necessarily compelled, by numerous evidences, to adopt the belief, 
that on the Asiatic side of the Ural, as in many parts of Europe, 
the translation of vast masses of drift was accompanied by powerful 

* Tho auriferous shingle, gravel, or sand of the Ural Mountains is poor in per-centage 
in comparison with what has of late years been discovered in California and Australia. Though 
very largo * pepitos ’ or nuggets have occasionally been found, much of the auriferous ground 
considered worth working in Kussia, where labour is cheap, and water power for crushing 
is every where at hand, would, if situated in Australia or California, be little heeded. 

t This *pcpita* weighs ninety-six pounds Troy, and is still exhibited in the museum of the 
Imperial School of Minos at St. rotersburg. 
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and long continued aqueous abrasion of the suininits and slopes 
of the adjacent auriferous hills. 


G0L1> DiOGINOS at ZaKKVO Ai.KXAXI>UOF8K, 



a. Ancient rocks consisting of talc schist, with veins of (iimrtz (original matrices of (folii), 
penetratc<l by concretionary felspar rocks, greenstone, See. h. Coarse shingle ami gravel 
about twelve feet thick, in which the great “pepita” was found, r. Hills from which the 
chief debris b has been swept. iL Pyramid erected to commemorate the visit of the Kmperor 
Alexatuler. 

Whatever may have been the period ^Yhen the rock was first ren- 
dered auriferous, the date of this great superficial distribution of the 
gold is clearly indicated. For it contains in many places the same 
remains of extinct fo.ssll quadrupeds that arc found in the coarse 
drift-gravel of Western Kurope. The Elcphas primigcniiis or 
Mammoth, Bos aurochs, Rhinoceros tichorhinus, with gigantic stags, 
and many other species, including even large carnivores, were, un- 
questionably, before that period of destruction, the denizens of 
Europe and Siberia ; and of these the Bos aurochs is the only one 
which has been preserved to our days.* 

• The Bos aurochs was probably saved by having inhabited some isolated spot in Western 
Russia near the forest of Biela vieja in Poland, where the herd now lives, and by having been 
there locally exemiite<l from the causes of that great destruction which bcfcl their associates. 
This geological view is fully explained by me, accompanied by an excellent account of the Bos 
aurochs by Professor Owen, — (“Russia in Europe and the Ural Mountains,” vol. i. p. 503.e^«#v/.) 
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This litth* diiigram explains the relations of the coarse auriferous 
(Irifl. with Mammoth bones, as seen at the Herezof mines near 
Kluitcriiiburg. 


Gold Siiuvole near Ekaterinduro. 



a. Auriferous rocks in situ. These rocks contain some gold in quartz veins in the mass of a 
metalliferous lode of soft granitoid composition callcil, as above said, lleresite, by the Rus- 
sian miners. It is tlic onjy mine in this chain, or in Siberia, which is worked underground, 
• and though very shallow, scarcely repays the expenditure. 6. Auriferous debris with 
Mammoth bones, c. Alluvial clay covered by humus and bog earth. 

Ikfore we quit the consideration of the Ural Mountains the reader 
may be reminded that, throughout the length of 500 miles, the 
roeks are auriferous at wide intervals, and in limited patches only. 
Having clearly marked the geological period of the superficial gold 
drift, let me also here advert to a suggestion of my associates and 
self concerning the period at which the rocks were impregnated 
with gold.* It has been already stated, tliat no secondary forma* 
tion contains veinstones charged with any notable quantity of gold, 
and that when the metal is found m situ^ it is eitlier in metamor- 
phosed strata of Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous age or in 
associated eruptive rocks. Now, it would seem as if these rocks 
must, in the Ural, have been chiefly impregnated with gold, in a 
comparatively modern geological period. In the first place, the 
western flank of the Ural chain offers strong evidence, that this 
golden transfusion Jiad not been effected in this region when the 
Permian deposits were completed. During that period, vast heaps 
of pebbles and sand, all derived from a pre-existing Ural chain, 
(the older stratified rocks of which had even then undergone much 
change,) were spread out over the lower country on the west. 

* See the work on “Russia aiitl the Ural Mountains,” vol. i. p. 172. U sti/. 
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Together with fragments of all the rocks, sedimentary or igneoiis, 
which are known in the chain, specimens of magnetic iron and of 
copper ore, which so abound in the range, arc not uncommon in this 
Permian debris ; but no where does it contain visible traces of gold 
or platinum. Had those metals then existed in the Ural Mountains, in 
the quantities which now prevail, many remnants of them must have 
been washed down together with the other rocks and minerals, and 
have formed part of the old Permian conglomerates. On the other 
hand, when the much more modern debacles, that destroyed the 
great animals, and heaped up the piles of gravel above described, 
proceeded from this chain, then the debris became largely auriferous. 
It is manifest, therefore, that the principal impregnation of the rocks 
with gold — 2. e, when the chief lumps and strings of it were formed 
— took place during the intervening time. 

What then was probably the geological period when these rich 
auriferous impregnations of the Uralian rocks took place? We 
cannot believe that it occurred shortly after the Pernnan era, nor even 
when any of the secondary rocks were forming; since no golden 
debris is found even in any of the older tertiary grits and sands 
which occur on tlie Siberian flank of the chain. ^ then, the 
mammoth drift he the oldest mass of detritus in which tjold occurs ahuu’^ 
dantly, not only in the Ural but in many parts of the world, we are 
led to believe that this noble metal, though for the most part formed 
in ancient crystalline rocks, or in the igneous rocks which penetrated 
them, was only abundantly imparted to them at a comparatively recent 
period; — i,e, a short time (in geological language) before the epoch 
when the very powerful and general denudations took place which 
destroyed the large extinct mammalia.* 

* In many instancos i*<, 1 know, asHoclatcd in the .same veinstone with other ores — such 
as silver, or ardent itcron.s galena, anti with various ore.s of copper and iron — maj'iietic iron 
being, indeed, a very Iretjuent aceumpaniincnt; whilst the, .'issociation with tin-stoiu*. has before 
been alluded to. Such occurrenccs^o not invalidate, but sti'engtlien the view derived from 
the pheDomena in the Lral Mountains, bor, as copper and iron ores are fre(|ueiitly found in old 
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That the gold which occurs in quartz veins in the solid slate rocks 
resulted from an interior agency, in which heat and electricity were 
combined with water or vapour, seems to be a natural conclusion, if 
we judge from the appearance which the strings and expansions of 
the metal indicate as they ramify through the chinks of the hard rock, 
or are diffused in grains in its mass. We may also suppose, that 
the prevalent matrix of quartz, whether ejected from beneath, or 
poured in from above, was in a soft and gelatinous state when it 
filled the cavities, resembling the silicious ** sinter ” which now rises 
in a fluid spout from llecla, and, falling, coagulates into a modem 
quartz rock around the volcanic orifice. 

In viewing the widely attested fact of the dispersion of auriferous 
debris derived from the surface of certain rocks during some of 
their last great denudations, we are naturally led to favour the 
suggestion of Humboldt, that the formation of gold had some closer 
relation to or dependence upon the atmosphere than that of the baser 
metals lead, copper, and iron. An eminent metallurgist. Dr. Percy, 
who has detected minute quantities of gold in almost all lead ores, 
is, indeed, disposed to believe, that it may have been thrown down 
by deposition from an aqueous medium. 


conglomerates or pebble beds of secondaiy age, and lumps of gold have never been detected in 
them, 1 see no means (explain the phenomena as we may) of evading the inference, that no 
great quantity of gold ore was formed (certainly not in the Ural Mountains) until the com- 
paratively recent epoch indicated in the text. In the work ** Russia and the Ural Mountains,** 
vol. i. p. 473., the inference is thus stated: — “Whether, therefore, we judge from the total 
absence of auriferous matter in the ancient conglomerates on the west, and in the tertiary grits 
on the cast, or from the absolute materials in the whole series of regenerated deposits, we con- 
clude, that tlic chain became (chiefly) auriferous during the most recent disturbances by 'which 
it was aiVected, and that this took place when its highest peaks were thrown up, when the 
present watershed was established, and when the sycnitic granites and other comparatively 
recent igneous rocks were erupted along its eastern edges.** 

The render who wishes to have fuller information on the subject of Uralian and Siberian gold, 
must consult Humboldt’s Asic Cciitrale ; Keisc nach dem Ural, Ac., by Humboldt, Rose, and 
Khrenberg, with the valuable mineral description of M. Gustaf Rose; various memoirs by 
llolmci-soii and HofTniiin in the Annuairc dcs Mines dc Russie; and Adolf Erman (Rcisc iiiii die 
Krdc), as well as an account of the general diffusion of gold and a valuable gold map of the 
world by that Author. 
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Whatever may be the correct hypothesis os to the original mode 
of formation, the foct is undeniable, that wherever the veinstones in 
the solid rock have not been ground down by former, powerful denu- 
dation, but remain as partial testimonials of the origin of gold, the 
portions which have as yet i)roved to be the richest, are those which 
are at or near the surface. Experience too, dearly bought in num- 
berless instances, has taught the miner, throughout long ages, that in 
his efforts to follow the veinstones downwards, by deep shafts, into 
the body of the rock, he has either found the gold diminish in 
volume, or so difHcult to obtain, that the cost of extraction has usually 
been greater than the value of the inctnl. 

The points which have been alluded to, as drawn from personal 
observation in the Ural Mountains, arc found to have a world-wide 
application in every tract which has been or is still auriferous. Tims, 
the giant chain of the Andes, which has for ages afforded much gold 
in its range through Chili, Pex’u, and Mexico, is essentially of the 
same composition. The Indians, who lived in tracts adjacent to 
those mountains, followed the simple process of [licking the shining 
material from the gravel, sand, and shingle derived from the chain. 
So that when the Spaniards, the best miners of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, first colonized South America, they naturally Inferred, that 
if ignorant natives could thus gather sufficient quantities of gold 
to roof the palaces of their sovereigns, they, as skilful Europeans, 
might extract incredible quantities from the bowels of mountains, the 
mere detritus of whose surfaces had contributed such a vast amount 
of gold. But, as frequently as deep mines enriched the speculators 
who sought for copper and silver, so surely gold mining in the solid 
rock proved abortive *, owing to the slender, downward dissemination 
of gold in a hard and intractable matrix. 

♦ It has been too nmrh tho hal.it to niidcrrato tin* capacity nn<i skill of tin*, old Spanish 
miners, tliouf^h it is known fnau that during; the Rov(.*mincnt of tin* monarchy in 

South America, many of their works were well t<mdm ted ; the oiMiralioiis having been para- 
lyzod cliiclly by tin* political revolutions wliicb have oi eurrcsl in those regions. 
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As the phcnamena above described are common to many countries, 
the accompanying diagram is annexed, to convey, as far as possible 
at one view, a popular idea of the chief relations under which gold 
has been distributed over the surface, so as to be profitably collected 
by mankind. 


IdRAL REIMtKSRNTATlON OK TIIK OltlOINAL FORMATION OF GoLD IN THE RoCK.S, AN1> ITS 
si;usE<iri;NT Translation into Heaps of Gravel. 

(From a larg«j diai^ram exhibited in 1850, at the Royal Institution.) 



a hah a a h a h a h a 


The rooks, <i, are the ancient mctainorphit* masses, whether taloose, micaceous, ohloritic, fel • 
spathic, or silitvous slates (altered primeval slaty rocks), wliidi have been traversed by 
cpiartzo.se and other auriferous veinstones, h. All ahm^r their present dark summits a* are seen 
li^'liter tinted lines, which repreMUit the outline and condition of the auriferous ridges before 
their pinnacles were subjected t(» that agency of destruction and abrasion, by which great 
heaps of drift and gravel wore transported from them, so as to form the hillocks, c, that cover 
the adjacent shipes and fill up the gorges and depressions, d. The first or highest of those 
drifts, &c., constitute the «lry diggings of the miner; the low'cr heaps, «/, in which streams 
meander, being the wet diggings. It being impossible to rof>resent in one diagram all the 
conditions under which gold was originally formed in the rocks, I have merely selected the 
usual case of vciiisttnies, the old or dcstroycil surfaces of w hich were the richest. 

Gold of Australia , — The extraordinary quantity of gold which has 
been poured into Britain from her Australian colonics during the 
last two years, has been procured, like the chief masses in the 
other tracts described, from superficial accumulations of shingle. 


If the former trials of Spaniards to procure gold with profit from deep mines in the solid rock, 
and which were proverbially failures, do not satisfy living speculators, let me refer them to 
similar results in our day, and trials by our own eountrymrn. Among these, I would specially 
allude to the well-known miiio of Giuidulupo y Calvo, near Durango, in Mexico, workeil by 
llritish skill and capital, wdierc, according to information I received from one of its ablest 
directors (my friend the late Colonel Colquhoun, R. A.), the w'orks, wdiich aflbrded a moderate 
profit near the surface, became less productive as the mine deepened, and finally failed alto- 
gether; the gold having thinned out, and its place being entirely taken by argentifennis 
galena. See Quarterly Review’, Article, * Siberia and California,’ vol. Ixxxvii. p. 410. 

G G 
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gravely sand, and cl.ay, derived from the wearing niirny of adjacent 
liard rocks, whether of aqueous or of igneous origin. 

Having, in the year 1844, recently returned from the auriferous 
Ural Mountains, I had the advantage of examining the numerous 
specimens collected by my friend Count Strzelecki, along the eastern 
chain of Australia. Seeing the great similarity of the rocks t thofe 
two distant countries, I could have little idfticulty in dra> ing a 
parallel between them; in doing whieli I was naturally struck 
by the circumstance that no gold Muid ytf been found’ in the 
Australian ridge, which I termed in anticip: ion the ^ Cordl lera.’* 


* The amiounci'nirnt that ‘ no p'l'l l«a*l vtl Itorii tlotet loil,’ Avli'u li was piinti-tl in iny I’rrsi- 
dontial rrans. Kov. (o'oy:. Sot*. IS 1 1, i*. the cl»*are<t proof of luy i^iioraiici* oi .t tnn ■ of 

the .notal havinir laon l»y any ttne. In the la^t two years, however, faets have 

transpired, whi^ h >N».ro totalU unknown it» me when I ventnre»l upon my etnuparison, 'IhuH 
it appears, that (Vmiit .'str/el»rki himself <liM*overed traces ttf ^oh I in IK)!*; hut on relating tho 
fact to some fiiemls and to tho (lovenuu- •*f Now South Wales Sir (1. (lipp", seereey was 
enjoined, and tlif n«*ver more reverted to the Mihjeet ; not ev<‘n in his own work, 

It now also appears, that tho Itov. W, t'larko wrote to a friend in the colony (isll), mention- 
inj; that ho had found ‘ 4 ''ld ore; hut lliis < in uin-lanee, rctnaiiieil ns min h nnknowii to inxself 
an«l all Knropoan nun of seienee as tho other. My views, whatever they may he wortli, wore 
therefore formed tpiitc* irrospectively of any mu Ii jiroeeedimrs, ns the folloAvinj^ extract from a 
letter of my friend Count Str/iheki to myself, nseived when these padres are passim; through 
the press, amply tentitles;— ‘ Nolhiir^ o.an give me greater pleasure and comfort at any time, 
than to bear ::iy luimhle tcstiiimny to tho indiietivc powers which you displayed on the 
occasion of your i)rediitions in regard to the oxisteiite. of golil in Australia; and eonse^ 
qucntly, I eaii aftirm now, as I did and do whenever a necos&ity oeeurs, that 1 never men- 
tioned my discovery or suppo.-fd di-eovery of Australian gold to you, prior to your pai»ers on 
the suhjer-t, iior after their imhliealiou.’ 

A elaim has recently been made in favour of Mr. (J. Windsor Karl as one of tho early indi- 
cators of Australian goM, which, -with every respect for the aecomjilishmcnts of that gentle- 
man, seems to me to rest on no foundation. In June lfc<lo, and therefore ufier both my 
Antiivevsary l)i^eour-es of May 18M — iKlo, in which the suhjeet of tho distrilmtion of gold 
over the w'orld w'as liandled at some length, Mr. Wimlsor liarl eommunieated to tho 11. (Jeo- 
graphical Soviet 3 ’, ii memoir on the general analogy between Australia and the Asiatic coiinlrica 
to the north of it ; (he having res,idi*d at l*ort Kssiiigton). Ueing led to believe, by tho 
great geological authority Leopold von Iluch (who was present on tho occasion), Unit tho 
insular tracts extending northwards from Torres Straits w'cre ediiefly volennie, and not of the 
same mineral strueture as any part of Easleni Australia with whieli we had then been made 
acquainted, I ventured (verhalh') to sngge.st doubts as to the value of tliis portion only of Mr. 
Itarl’s memoir. IJut neither Leopohl von Iluch nor myself made an^' allusion to metulliferoiis 
productions, inasinni'h as we only touched upon the broad outline of a general geological com- 
parison; and no reference wliatevcr having been made hy Mr. Earl to Australian gold, no 
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Ittiprcssed with the conviction that gold would, sooner or later, be 
found in the great British colony, I learnt in 1846 with satisfac- 
tion that a specimen of the ore had been discovered. I thereupon 
encouraged the unemployed miners of Cornwall to emigrate and dig 
for gold, as they dug for tin in the gravel of their own district. 
These notices were, as far as 1 know, the first printed documents 
relating to Australian gold. 

At that time, California, inhabited only by pastoral Indians and a 
few missionaries and Spanish herdsmen, was, it will be recollected, 
equally unknown to be aurileroiis. Its rich alluvial soil had not 
then been removed from the surfaee, and the accident at Sutters 
Mill, in 1847, had not exposed the gold in the gravel and shingle 
beneath it. We can still better understand how this should have been 
the ease with regard to vast tracts of Australia, where similar mineral 
constants exist, but where, instead of a comparatively advanced 
people, like the Mexicans or Peruvians, a wretched race, incapable 
of appreciating the uses of the precious metals, had been for ages the 
sole inhabitants of a vast continent. 

Unwilling to offer what must be a very imperfect epitome of the distri- 
bution of gold ill Australia, I may, liowever, be permitted to say a few 
words on a subject to which I called the attention of my countrymen 
for several successive years previous to the opening out of the gold fields 
of that vast region. 

The geological survey of the British colonies in Australia, to the advan- 
tages of which, in the opening out of gold mines, I directed the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government in the year 1848, or three years before their 
practical development, lias been since ably carried into efiect by very 
competent observers. To the general geological descriptions given by 
Mitchell, Strzelecki, Clarke and Jukes, voluminous details, published for 


quc»lion respecting it was raised. 1 therefore repeat, that at that tiipe no one, whether in Britain 
or the colonies, Inul printed any thing on the auriferous characters of the Australian rocks 
except myself, and I reiterate iny conviction, thatiny memoirs of lSl-1, 1815, and 184G, arc the 
earliest publications on the subject. See Trans, of the Koy. Gcograph. Society, President’s 
Discourses, 1844, 1845 ; and Trans. Koy. Gcol. Soc. Cornw’all, 184G. 
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the use of both Houses of Parliament, have been aildcd within tlie last 
thfue years^ explanatory of the varied mineral condition under which gold 
occurs in Australia.* Thus Mr. Stutchbury, the Government geologist, 
gave us clear reports upon several tracts of New South Wales, after Mr. 
Hargreaves had proved (1851) the value of the diggings. The Uev. AV. 
B. Clarke had, however, previously, or in 1847, publicly called th atten- 
tion of the colonists of Sydney to the auriferous character of New Soutli 
AV^ales. This zealous geologist has since explored the largest range of 
its gold-bearing lands over upwards of six degrees of latitude, or from the 
Peel River on the north to the Australian Alps of Strzeleeki the soutl», 
where the watershed or Cordillcni, rising in jVIount Kosciusko to (),o()() 
feet above the sea, trends south-eastwards into the province of A'ict- ria. 

From Air. Clarke and other authors we learn, that the paralle wliicli 
I had drawn, in 1844, between the rocks of the Australian ‘Cordillera’ 
and those of th(3 Ural Aloiintains is well sustained. Just as in Siberia, 
tlie greatest amount of gold is found in the heaps of debris, or ohl 
alluvia, adjacent to certain intersections of the older slaty strata by 
eruptive rocks, whether granites, porphyries, or greenstones. AVe may 
also assume, that the chief auriferous slaty rtjeks of Australia arc of the 
same age as the central and older masses of the Ural, viz. Lower Silurian ; 
because, like tliein, they are overlaid by limestones, which contain Pen- 
taraeri, Trilobites, and Corals, indicative of tlie Upper Silurian Grouj). 
The last are followed by other strata, which are probably of Devonian age, 
and then by true equivalents of the Carboniferous era. 

AVhilst the most prolific sources seem to have been the quartzose vein- 
stones which traverse the older slates, wc are furtlicr instructed, that in 
Australia, as in the Ural Alountains, there are tracts wherein gold is 
diffused in small and often impereeptihle particles through the body of 
certain granitic rocks specially those (according to Mr. Clarke) which are 
hornblendic or syenitic; wliilst the limestones in botli countries are partially 
auriferous. There is besides, not only this striking coincidence between the 
Australian Alountains and the Ural, viz. that both have a main meridian 

* See Papers relative to the recent Discovery of in Anstralin, presented to botli Houses 
of Parliament, 1852-1853. Fur my own connection with this subject, sec the Papers on the 
same subject, presented August 10. 1853, p. 43. 

f See Itussia and the I 'ral Mountains, vol. i. p. 48.3., whero it is stated, ^Tlic fact in, then, 
that though gold has frequent ly been, and is for the most j>art, furnied in quartzose and other 
veins which either have penetrated or been separated from the mass of the slate formation (and 
of these the l;ral atfurds counileKs examples), it has also l)oen (iitlused in some tracts throuj^h- 
out the whole body of the rock, whetlier of igneous or <if acpieous origin.* 
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direction ; but also the fact, that each chain is largely and profitably auri- 
ferous on one side of the watershed only; in Russia on the eastern or 
Siberian, and in Australia on the western slopes of the principal range. 

Looking, then, at the Australian phenomena (including those of Victoria) 
on n broad scale, there are no essential distinctions between them and the 
mineral relations of gold in the Old World and America ; except that 
certain slopes and hollows, notably those of Victoria*, have proved to be 
much more lucrative than those of any known region, except parts of 
California. 

The great sources of wealtli, as elsewhere, are depressions which have 
been filled with debris from the. inoiintiiins, whether coarse or fine. The 
sides of these depressions being once defined, and their bottoms being 
easily ascertained, the period of tlieir exhaustion maybe estimated approxi- 
Jiiatcly. It matters notbing to the statist whctlier this golden drift, or 
accumulation of broken materials, was for the most part aggregated, as I 
think, by causes now no longer in action, which powerfully abraded the 
lops and sides of the hills (as explained in the previous pages, and par- 
ticularly in tho diagram, p. 449.), or wliether the diurnal atmospheric 
action alone for thousands of years has been the effective agent. Both 
causes have uncpiestionably contributed to spread out and make accessible 
a material, the search after which in the solid rock, as I have already 
stated, lias hitlierto usually been so profitless a speculation. 

When the British public hear from our colonial authorities, that 
1G,0()0 square miles of a part of New South Wales are auriferous "f, they 

* Sre jMeinoir by Mr. Wathoii, .Jourii. Gool. London, vol. ix. p. 74. Mr. G. M. 

Stephen, Vice-Preaideiit of the Goologfical Society of Melbourne, recently arrived from Victoria, 
lias brouijbt luinie instruclivc specimens of crystallized gold, ami many small prccioua 
stones from diflerent parts of Australia, including topaz, chrysolite, gurnet, zircon, tour- 
maline, &c. llcsides some of these Avhicli also occur in the Ural ^lountains (including a rare 
diamond), the gold fields of Victoria have afforded a mineral unknown in Russia, i. c. tin, which 
is found not only in the form of sainl, as now worked by ^Messrs. C. Tcrr^’ and Co., but also in 
small lumps, and highly coloured crystals, described by Air. G. M. Stephen in a Report published 
at Melbourne. The render who wishes to catch a general view of these the most important 
of tho Australian gold diggings, and acquire an insight into tho statistics and social condition 
of the ■wonderful colony of Victoria, sliuiiUl peruse the recent work of Air. Westgarth. 

f Report of the Rev. W. Clarke to the Governor of New South Wales. Parliamentary Papers, 
presented Feb. 28. 18o3. ,Sir G. Fitzroy’s Dispatch, p. G2. See Wyld’s Alemoir and Alaps ; 
and Arroivsniith’s new maps of the auriferous regions of Australia, as compiled from tho 
Government Surveys, on which (particularly that which is printed for the use of the Houses of 
Parliament) the localities at or near w'hich any appreciable amount of gold has been detected 
arc coloured yellow. In stating that the gold from Calilbruia and Australia has been chiefly 
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must not suppose lliiit the jji'olosjist, wlio thus reports, iutemls to say, 
that prolitable rcsearehea eouhl he earriovl out over that vast urea. 'I'lie 
truly rich sites, he well knows, are very sinall as eoiupareil with the. 
entire country. Again, in those districts wliere, by degradation lor 
ages, fine particles of gold have been derived from the granitic or other 
rocks (the chief materials of the matrix perishing, but t!ic gold remaining), 
we are not to infer, that any human endeavours to break up and grind 
down mountain masses of such original rock for the purpose of extracting 
the metal it contains, (seldom visible to the. human eye) would be remune- 
rative, except in some remarkable cases like those before alluded to (p. 
437.) At all events, the extent to which such appliances can extend, will 
ere long, be ascertained tlirough the spirit and intelligonce of our country- 
men : and in the mean time it is satisfiictory to rellcct, that a basis of all 
such researches and inquiries has been provided by the good geograiihicul 
survey of a large portion of this new country, executed hy Mitchell and 
Ids associates. On that important groundwork, geologists may now record 
all subsequent observations, respecting a region hith(*rto almost exclusively 
pastoral, but which has suddenly become a great and populous centre 
of commerce through the development of its very rich fields (>f gold. 

Conchtsinn. — Notwithstanding the preceding sketch, it W’ouhl ill 
become any geologist wljo tlirows Ills oyv^ over tlie gold iniip of tlie 
world jiroparcd by Adolf Krinan, to attempt to estimat(‘, at this day, 
the amount of gold which remain^, like that id‘ Australia, uiuletv^ctod 
in vast regions of the earth, as yet unknown even to geographers ; still 
less to speculate upon the relative jiroportions of it in such countries. 
At the same time, the broad features of the ease in all known lands 
may be appealed to, to cheek extravagant fears and apprehensions re- 

from (Iriftod ainl rn.'itpri.ils «'> iu I ral Mountains, I am quite nwan* tlial a 

siaall jiortiou of uvt* has l)(t‘n olitaiiieil from veiii‘'toin*s Iriiverse the sdiists in ailu. 

lint, us fi'W shafts have vj t been sunk deep into those rix-ks (e\on in California), the spoi ii. 
lators have yet to learn ■vvljelhiT, when tho rhlier .‘unf.ne sfrinf^.s of the iiietal Jjave he<*n 
worked out, the Ion er portions of the veins in those tnuds w ill pro\ e exceptions to the prevailing 
rule. As f.ip us exjierienen ran teach, it is only Avhere the mountains have heen shattered, 
and great mounds of their dehris thrown ilowii in former aj;es upon their sides (us represented 
in the dia};ram, p. that gold can he exlraeteil by human l.-ibour to uni/ vomtlfUruhle 

profit. '■J'hc chief exceptions, as in the Hrazils, arc wdicro the deep mines an; in .a soft 
matrix, and are worked by slaves rn eiviiig very low wages. The caveafj liowever, wliieh is 
inserted in the note* i>. I.*!?., must also be considered. 
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H|)cc‘ting jin excessive production of tlic ore. For, we can trace the 
boundaries, rude as they may be, of a metal ever destined to remain 
precious on account of those limits in position, breadth, and depth 
by which it is circumscribed in Nature’s bank. Let it be borne 
in mind, that whilst gold has scarcely ever been found, and never in 
any quantity, in the secondary and tertiary rocks which occupy so 
large a portion of the surface, mines sunk down into the solid rocks 
where it does occur, have hitherto, with rare exceptions, proved 
remunerative; — and, when they arc so, it is only in those cases 
where the rocks are soft, or the price of labour low. Further, it 
has been well ascertained, whatever may have been the agency by 
which tills impregnation was effected, that the metal has been chiefly 
accumulated towards the suriScc of tlic rocks; and then by the 
abrasion and dis[)crsioii of their sitperjirial parts, the richest golden 
materials have been spread out, in limited patches, and generally 
near the bottom of basin-shaped accumulations of detritus. 

Now, as every heap of these broken auriferous materials in foreign 
lands, has as well defined a base as each gravel pit of our own 
country, it is quite certain, tliat hollows so occupied, whether in Cali- 
fornia or Australia, must be dug out and exhausted, in a greater or 
less period. In fact, all similar deposits in the old or new world have 
had their gold abstracted from heaps whose areas have been traced, 
and whose bottoms were reached. Not proceeding beyond the evi- 
dences registered in the stone-book of Nature, it may therefore be 
affirmed, that the period of such exhaustion in each country (for the 
deposits are much shallower in some tracts than in others) will, in 
great measure, depend on the amount of population and the activity 
of the ^vorkriicn employed in each locality. Anglo-Saxon energy, 
for example, as applied in California and Australia, may in a few 
years accomplish results, wliich could only liavc been attained in 
centuries by a scanty and lazy indigenous population ; and thus tlie 
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present large flmr of gold into Europe from such tracts, mil, in mg 
* 

opiniony begin to dttnhtiith within a compartitivehf short period. 

In defining the general character of the most productive nurlfcrous 
rocks, the geologist must, however, necessarily admit a considerahlc 
number of exceptions to any prevailing rule. For, whilst the 
chemist, as before said, has recently detected traces of gold in lead 
and copper ores, — a discovery of considerahlc interest, doubtless, in 
regard to the theory of the origin of the precious metal, — the re- 
searches of the miner teach us, that, in any auriferous region where 
certain (piartzosc h>dcs arc surcharged with ores of iron, particu- 
larly the oxides ami siilphurcts, there some amount of gold will 
probably be found. Again, the diftiision or dissemination of small 
particles of gold throughout the body of various rocks both of 
igneous and aipieous origin is, as before said, a phenomenon dwelt 
upon by certain authors. Humboldt, indeed, asserted long since, that 
in Guiana ^gold, like tin, is sometimes disseminated in an almost 
imperceptible manner in the mass its(df of the granitic rocks without 
the ramification or interlacing of any small veins,’* In Mexico 
the gold mine of Guadalupe y Calvo, above alluded tof, was in por- 
phyry. In Australia (districts of Braidwood, and others south of 
Sydney), a peculiar variety of felspathic granite is described by Mr. 
Clarke as being permeated by small particles of gold ; whilst in 
Siberia, Hoffman had some years before spoken of its distribution in 
such minute quantities in clay-slate, that it was only by pounding 
up large lumps of the rock that any perceptible quantity could be 
extracted. J 

In all regions, tbcrcforc, wlicrc such rocks occur, we may find 
gold either in tlie coarse debris or the fine alluvia resulting from 
their decomposition. Felspar and quartz being their chief com- 
ponent jiarts, we can easily imagine liow their former destruction 

* Voyagas, vol. ii. [). | 

X Keise nach deni GoldwUsclien 0.^t Sibiri.-iH, l.y ICrnst l^finann, St. Tetersburg, 1817. 
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on a great scale would leave as a residue large heaps of that pipe- 
clay (the decomposed felspar), or those gritty pebbles (the abraded 
quartz), which with the accompanying ores of iron (particularly 
the black magnetic oxide) arc so frequently the gold-bearing matrices 
in the drift of auriferous countries. But whilst it is an admitted 
fact, that gold has sometimes been so diffused in minute and imper- 
ceptible particles in certain rocks, we have yet to learn whether such 
diffusion extends far downwards into the body of any mountain. 
Even if it be so, tlu extraction of ore so diffused might, if the 
rocks were hard, prove too costly an operation. At all events, the 
indisputable f\\ct is, that the rjtitf fjuantities of goldy including all the 
considerable lunij)3 and pepitas, having been originally imbedded in 
the upper parts of the veinstones, have been broken up and trans- 
ported with the debris of tlie mountain-tops into slopes and adjacent 
valleys. 

In conclusion, let me express my opinion, that the fear that gold 
may be greatly depreciated in value relatively to silver — a fear which 
may have seized upon the minds of some of my readers — is unwar- 
ranted by the data registered in the crust of the earth. Gold is, 
after all, by far the most restricted — in its native distribution — of 
the precious metals. Silver and argentiferous lead, on the contrary, 
expand so largely downwards into the bowels of the rocks, as to 
lead us to believe, that they must yield enormous profits to the skilful 
miner for ages to come ; and the more so in proportion as better 
machinery and new inventions shall lessen the difficulty of subter- 
ranean mining.* It may indeed avcU be doubted whether the quan- 
tities both of gold and silver, procured from regions unknown to our 
progenitors, will prove more than sufficient to meet the exigencies of 
an enormously increased population and our augmenting commerce 

♦ A recent report from Col. Lloyd, II. M. Charge d'Affaircs in Bolivia, communicated 
through H. K. II. Priiieo Albert to the Koval Geographical Society, shows to what an enor- 
mous extent silver may yet be extracted from Copiai^b and other South American mines. Tliis 
was, indeed, the view taken long ago by Humboldt. 
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and luxury. But thia is not a thcmo for a geologist; and I would 
simply say, that Providence seems to have originally adjusted the 
relative value of these two precious metals, and that their relations, 
having remained the same for ages, will long survive all theories. 
Modern science, instead of contradicting, only confirms the truth of 
the aphorism of the [latriarcli Job, wliich thus shadowed forth the 
downward persistence of the one and the superficial distribution of 
the other: — * Surely there is « m/i for the silver. .... The earth 
hath dust of goW 

* The Book of Job, rbap. 2S. 


V. S. - Since tbH olwvtoT wns in typo, Mr. A. 11. C. Solwxni, of lUc (‘.ocAopol Snrvp> , 'w\n.<o 
labours wore so in North WuUs p. ‘is.). bnvm,x roanUly Konc Vo Vh-toria in Vhc 

capacity uf Govermnont Geoloirl'^t, Inn honu'un rxa-lh‘nt aivoinpanu'.lhy map ami 

sections, of the structure of the country urnuml Blount Alexanaor, .lislin.^nishinK the tnm 
Btratitloltion of the sedimentary rocks (Lower Silurian?), whether micacoou.^ thlspatlhc sand- 
stones, tla^l^tones, or clay slates, from an intense and ve-ti«*al -^laly cleavage which runs through 
them from north to south, and with which the course of the auriferous .iinirt/. veins and Urn 
strike ioints arc coincident. Be also shows how the granite has metamorphosed the eontignous 
slatv rocks, and has injected ‘ clvan’ dykes int.) them. Mr. hcUvyn coineid.-s n ith Mr. Wathen 
(p 4:)3.), and others, in >tating, that the .nurifmms drift is local, and althougli lying at vari.»u3 
hehdils is usually richest at or near the huttoin of thes,. accumulations. 

In reference to New Zealand, the Governor, Sir G.Grey, has eommnnleatcd to myself a letter 
addressed to him hy Mr. C. I leaphy, giviiig an aecount of the gold diggings (not yet extensive) 
at Coromandel, on the cast coa^t of the Ni»rtlicrn Islantl, whore the ehief rocks are rinartzose 

and granitic. 

La-«tlv, Mr. J S. IVil.-on, who after .a re^lenee in South Anxtraha, pa'^sed three years as a gold 
miner in the Sicrr,\ Nevada of California, 1ms eommunieated a memoir, on the auriferous rocks 
of tlmt region, to the (Jeologieal Society of London. The views resulting from his own ohscr- 
valion and experience, eonfirm deeihively the oj»inions .statc»l throughout tlm text, in aflirming 
the fact tif the downw.ir«l impovciishment of gohl-ljearing <]unrt/. veins, and in «lemonstraling 
that the richest produce is essentially derived from loi>sc superlicial debris, i)iN;d up on the 
moimtain sides and sl.jpcs, or in ravines, and atv.arions .and considerable altitudes above tlic 
sea. The qnn ksilver (cinnabar) which is extr.acttHl from the coast range, occurs in veinstomss, 
in clay slate (Silurian?), as in the Sh-ria Morena of Spain. 'Ihcse memoirs aviII appear in the 
Journal of the (Jeologieal Society of London. 

In this chapter I Imve neeessnrily abstained from alluding to many tracts more or less 
nuviferoua, hnt not rich in [)ro«liieP, Avliich come under the wime laws of di.strihuti^ as those 
described in tlic text. Such, for example, arc the phcnfirntMia of the southern t)rovintes of 
the United States (S. C.arolina, &e.), .and also of the liriti.sli province of (>anada, whence a 
fcrtaiiv amount of gold has hcen derived from metamuri)hic rocks, which, .according to Mr. 
Logan, arc probably of Lower Silurian age. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

COKCI.USIOX. 

IIECAPITL'LATIOS — OENEHAL VIEW OK THE BL'CCESSION OF LIFE FROM A BEOINNINO 
AS IIASKI> OS POSITIVE OIISKUVATIO.V — THE PROGRESS OF CREATION — TllEORETlCAL 
SPECULATlt’VS mSTINOLlSIlKD FROM ARHOLCTE GEOLOGICAL RESULTS. 


Rkvkiiting to the main object of this work, — the liistory of the 
prlincviil rocks, — let us now see what inferences may be drawn from 
data cstabUslicd by the rescai’chcs of the geologist. Passing rapidly 
over the caiTioat stages of the jdanct, which arc necessarily involved 
ill obscurity, our sketch of ancient nature began with the first 
attainable evidences of tlic formation of sediments composed of mud, 
sand, and pebbles. It was shown, that the lowest accessible of these 
deposits, though of cnorinous dimensions, and occasionally less altered 
tlian strata funned after them, are almost entirely azoic, or void of 
traces of inhabitants of the seas in which they were accumulated. 
One solitary genus of zoophytes has been alone detected in such 
bottom rocks ; the heat of the surface during those earlier periods 
having been, it is supposed, adverse to life. 

Proofs were then adduced to demonstrate that in the next forma- 
tions, scarcely differing at all in mineral character from those which 
preceded them, observers in various regions had detected clear and 
unmistakeable signs of a contemporaneous appearance of animal life, 
as shown by the presence of a few genera of crustaceans, mollusks, 
and zoo[)hytes, occupying layers of similar date in the crust of 
the earth. Proceeding upwards from this jirotozoic zone, wherein 
organic remains arc comparatively rare, we then ascended to other 
sediments, in which, throughout nearly all latitudes, we recognize a 
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copious distribution of submarine creatures, resembling each other 
very nearly, though imbedded in rocks now separated by wide seas, 
and often raised up to the summits of high mountains. Examining 
nil the strata exposed to view, that were formed during the first 
long natural epoch of similar life termed Silurian, we found that the 
successive deposits were charged with a great variety of forms, — of 
the trilobite a peculiar crustacean, — of the ortlioceratitc, the earliest 
chambered shell, — as well as with numerous exquisitely formed mol- 
lusks, crinoids, and zoophytes; the genus graptolitc of the latter 
class being exclusively found in these Silurian rocks. In short, my 
contemporaries have assembled from those ancient and now desiccated 
marine sediments or repositories of primeval creatures, examples of 
every group of purely aquatic animals, save fishes. The multiplied 
researches of the last twenty years have failed to detect the trace 
of a fish, amid tlic multitudes of all other marine beings in the 
various sediments which constitute the chief mass of the Silurian 
rocks. Of these, tlujiigh they arc the lowest in the scale of the 
great division vertebrafa, we arc unable to perceive a vestige until we 
reach the highest zone of the Upper Silurian, and arc about to enter 
upon the Devonian period. Even on that horizon, the minute fossil 
fishes, long ago noticed by myself, arc exceedingly scarce, and none 
have since been found in strata of higher antiquity. In fact, the 
few fragments of cartilaginous ichthyolites of tlie highest hand of 
Silurian rock, still remain the most ancient known beings of their 
class. (Sec PI. 3o.) 

Looking, therefore, at the Silurian System as a wliolc, and 
judging from the collection of facts gathered from all quarters 
of the globe, we know, that its chief deposits (certainly nil the 
lower and most extensive) tvere formed during a long period, in 
which, while the sea abounded with countless invertebrate animals, 
no marine vertebrata bad been called into existence. The Silurian 
(except at its close) was, therefore, a scries in which there appeared 
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no example of that bony framework of completed vertebrae, from 
wliich, as approaching to the vertebrate archetype, the comparative 
anatomist* traces the rise of creative power up to the formation of 
man. 

Whether, therefore, the term of * progressive,’ or of that of * suc- 
cessive,’ be applied to such acts of creation, my object is simply to 
show, upon clear and general evidence, that there was a long period 
in the history of the world, wherein no vertebrated animal lived. In 
this sense, the appearance of the first recognizable fossil fishes, is as 
decisive a proof of a new and distinct creation, as that of the placing 
of man upon the terrestrial surface, at the end of the long series of 
animals wdiich characterize the younger geological periods. 

Nor have we been able to disinter from the older strata of this 
long period of invertebrate life, any distinct fragments of land plants. 
But just in the same stratum wherein the few earliest small fishes have 
been detected, th^i-c also have we observed the first appearances of a 
diminutive, yet higidy organized, tree vegetation. (See Appendix C.) 

If it be granted that the position of tlie earliest recognizable 
vertebrata is good positive evidence on which to argue, still it 
might be contended that such forms may at a future period be found 
ill lower strata. In this work, however, I reason only on known 
data. Nor is it on this testimony alone, strong, clear, and universal 
as it is, that my view is sustained ; for as soon as we pass into the 
formation immediately overlying, and quit the zone wherein the first 
few small fishes arc to be detected, 'we arc furnished with collatenil 

• 

* See Owen on the Homology of the Vertebrate Skeleton: Reports, Brit. Assoc. 
Adv. Science, 1846, p. 169. The general reader will find a powerful essay, em- 
bodying the opinions of the same high authority, on the proofs of a progression in 
creation, Quarterly Review, 1851, p. 412, et seq. The arguments there em- 
ployed have been strengthened by subsequent discoveries alluded to in this 
volume. I woufcl also specially refer the reader to Professor Sedgwick’s * Dis- 
course on the Studies of the University of Cambridge,’ for a masterly and eloquent 
illustration of several of the views which arc here advocated. 
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proofs that this was the earliest great step in a progressive order 
of creation. In the following or Devonian period, we are sur- 
rounded by a profusion of larger fossil fishes, with vertebne for the 
most part very imperfectly ossified, and with dermal skeletons of 
very singular forms; all diftering vastly from anything of their 
class in existing n it lire. These fishes were thus clearly added to 
the other forms of murine 11 ^e. Again, in this Devonian era, 
we are presented with well defined land plants, idso of much larger 
dimensions than the very rare specimens in tlic uppermost Silurian ; 
while, to>vards the close of the period, w e meet w'ith an air-breathing 
reptile. The little Telcrpcton had groves of t>je ferns or ly* opo- 
diaceous plants, and even of Coiiifera), amid the roots of which he 
could nestle. (Sec p. 254.) 

Just as the introduction of cartilaginous fishes (0//r7/?/.9 c. g.) is 
barely traceable at the close of the long Silurian era, so becoming 
soon afterwards more abundant, they arc associaf^'d in all younger 
formations with true osseous fislics, whose remains arc found 
intermixed with the other cxuviic of tlic sea. Putting aside, there- 
fore, theory, and judging solely from positive observation, w e may 
fairly infer, first, that during very long epochs the seas were unoccu- 
pied by any kind of fishes ; secondly, that the earliest discoverable 
creatures of this class had an internal framework almost incapable of 
fossilization, and so left in the strata their tcctli and dermal ske- 
letons only ; and tliirdly, that in the succeeding period, the oldest 
fishes having bony vertebne make their scanty appearance, but 
become numerc^s in the overlying deposits. Are not these absolute 
data of the geologist clear signs of a progress in creation ? 

In like manner, there is a progress in the productions of the land ; 
the great Carboniferous period being marked by the first copious and 
universally abundant terrestrial flora, the prelude to wliich had ap- 
peared in the foregoing Devonian epoch. This eaifiest luxuriant 
tree vegetation, the pabulum of our great coal-fields, is also specially 
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remarkable for its spread over many latitudes and longitudes ; and 
together with it occur the same common species of marine shells, all 
indicating a more or less equable climate from polar to inter-tropical 
regions ; a phenomenon wholly at variance with the present distribu- 
tion of animal or vegetable life over the surface of the planet. 

Lastly, while the Permian era was distinguished by the disappear- 
ance of the greater number of the primeval types, and by essential 
modifications of those which remained, it still bore a strong resem- 
blance, through its plants and animals, to the Carboniferous period ; 
whilst, in anison with all the great facts elicited by our survey 
of the older strata, it was marked by the appearance of an animal of 
a higher grade than any one in the foregone eras, — a large thecodont 
reptile — allied (according to Owen) to tlie living Monitor. 

In speaking of the Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian 
rocks, let me however explain, that whilst each of the three latter 
groups occupy wide spaces in certain regions, no one of them is of 
equal value with the Silurian, in representing time or the succes- 
sion of animal life in the crust of the globe, WJien the Silurian 
systcrii was divided into lower and upper parts, our acquaintance witli 
younger formations simply sufficed to show a complete distinction 
between its animal remains as a whole and those of the Carboni- 
ferous rocks, from which it is separated by the thick accumulations of 
the Old Ked Sandstone. At that period, the slielly, slaty rocks of 
Devonshire were not known to be the equivalents of such Old Eed 
Sandstone ; still less had the relations and fossil contents of the strata 
now called Permian been ascertained. Judging from the fossils then 
collected, it was believed, that the Lower Silurian contained organic 
remains very distinct from those of the Upper Silurian ; and yet the 
two groups were united in a system, because they were characterized 
throughout by a common facies. This so-called system was, in short, 
typified by a profusion of Trilebites and Graptolites, with Orthides 
and Pentameri of a type wholly unknown in the Carboniferous 
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rocks. And whilst fishes were seen to exist in the intermediate 
masses of Old Ked Sandstone^ no traces of them could be detected 
below the very uppermost zone of the Silurian rocks. Nineteen 
years have elapsed, and, after the most vigiljint researches in v ^rious 
regions of both hemispheres, these great features remain the same 
as when first indicated. The labours, however, of those who fol- 
lowed me, have infinitely more sustained the unity of that system*; 
for its low-cr and upper divisions arc now proved to be connected, not 
only by such generic types and analogous forms, but further by tlie 
community of a very considerable number of idciitical bodies. 

In abroad classification of primeval life, one eminent iiatiin istf 
views the Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian rocks as oimply 
the Upper Palieozoic ; the Silurian rocks constituting the Lower 
Palasozoic. But, whether this ancient scries be divided into double 
or triple classes (some paheontologists preferring to hold the 
Devonian as a separate and intermediate type), the result of the 
researches of the iiuinerous authors appealed to in this volume has 
unquestionably justified the application of the term ‘ system,* to the 
Silurian rocks. 

At the close of tlie Permian era, an infinitely greater change took 
place in life, than that which marked the ascent from the Silurian 
system to the overlying groups. The earlier races then disap[)carcd 
(at least all the species), and were replaced by an entirely new' 
creation, the generic types of which were continued through those 
long epochs which geologists term secondary or mcsozoic (tlic medi- 
eval age of extinct beings). In these, again, the reader will learn, 
by consulting the works of many Avriters, how one formation fol- 

* See the ^Y()l■ks of John Phillips, E. de Veriieuil, ]Cd\vard Forbes, Joachim 
Barrandc, James De C. Sowerby, James Hall, J. W. Salter, D. Sharpe, T. 
Davidson, John Morris. The most recent researches in Britain "ive the largo 
number of nearly 100 species of fossils, common to the Lower and Uppei* Silurian. 
(See also the Preface, and Table A. in tlie Appendix.) 

t Edward Forbes. 
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lowed another^ each characterized by different creatures ; many of them> 
however, exhibiting near their downward and upward limits certain 
fossils which link on one reign of life to another. 

In surveying the whole scries of formations, the practical geologist 
is fully impressed with the conviction, that there has, at all periods, 
subsisted a very intimate connection between the existence, or at 
all events the preservation of animals, and the media in which they 
have been fossilized. The chief scat of former life in each geo- 
logical epoch, is often marked by a calcareous mass, mostly in a 
central part, towards which the animals increase from below, and 
whence they diminish upwards. Thus, the Llandeilo limestone of 
the Lower Silurian and the Wenlock of the Upper Silurian, are 
respectively centres of animalization of each of those groups. In like 
" manner, the Uifel limestone is the truest index of the Devonian, the 
jMoimtain limestone of the Carboniferous, and the Zeehstein or Eng- 
lish Magnesian limestone of the Permian, Tliroughout the secondary 
rocks the same law prevails more or less ; and wherever the typical 
limestone of a natural group is absent, there we perceive the deposits 
to be ill-characterized by organic remains. For example, the Trias, 
so rich in fossil contents when its great calcareous centre the Mus- 
, chelkalk is present, as in Germany and France, is a miserably sterile 
formation in Britain, where, as in our New Red Sandstone, no such 
limestone exists.* 

Whilst it is beside my present aim to enter upon descrii^tions 
of such secondary deposits, still less of those called tertiary, which 
intervened between them and the sediments of the present day, we 
may still cast an eye over the general order admitted by geologists, to 

* The observation in the text does not apply to the oolitic series of England, 
throughout which lime is diHused at many stages ; nor to many limestones which 
may have been formed by deposit from chemical solution. For a full ex- 
planation of the origin of such deposits and the associated phenomena, the reader 
is referred to the instructive work by Sir II. T. Dc la Beche, * The Geological 
Observer,’ 1853. 


II 11 
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see how It harmonizes with what has been related of the succession 
of animals belonging to the olde: rocks, as proving a succession from 
lower to higher grades of life. 

Proceeding into the secondary strata, which often constitute vast 
mountain masses, we pass first through the Trias, then traverse 
the Lias, and afterwards the long scries of the Oolitic or Jurassic 
formations, all of which arc charged with many animal and vegetable 
remains, and laden with a great profusion of curious and large Sauriaiis, 
very unlike the lizards wiiich preceded them. Besides numerous land 
plants, insects now become abundant, — a tribe which began to appear 
in tlie Carboniferous era, or in the first great forests; and with 
these arc found bones of that large- Avinged rcj)tilc, the ‘ ptcrodactylc ’ 
of geologists. But still, surrounded as we arc in these secondary 
strata by the spoils of the land, wc have to journey through nearly 
a half of tlicm, before avc obtain any other evidences of the exist- 
ence of mammalin, than two or three tcetli of a carnivorous animal 
said to be found in a bone bed of the Trias* (but wliich may pos- 
sibly be the bottom bed of the Lias), and the scarce fi'agments, in the 
Stoncsfield Oolite, of the Amphitheriiiin, formerly named Didcl- 
pliis Buckhiiidi by Broderlp. This last-mentioned creature, which is 
allied to living marsupials, though discovered many years ago, has 
had no companions added to it by the hordes of collectors who have 
sought for them, except the small but highly curious Phascolothcrium 
of Ovven.f 


* See Lyell’s Elements of Geoloj^y, 4tli edit. p. 13. 

t See Owen, Brilish Foss. ^Muiiiinalia, p. 31. On the ])oint, indeed, of the 
abseneti of inannnalia in the ohier rocks, 1 may be allowed to (juotc, if not the 
words, at least tlie sentiments, of the same eminent eontem})orary. ‘ JIad 
mammalia existed In the same number and variety in the ancient forests, 
that have contribute*! to the coal strata, as in the actual woods and swamps 
of the warmer parts ot the globe, — had armadillos and ant-caters been then 
created to feed on the insects, sloths on the leaves, monkeys on the fruits of 
the coal plants, as they do now in the Bra/jllau forests where the manimals pro- 
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After this, we have plentiful evidences of successive shore deposits 
at many periods, with abundant examples of sediments formed in 
lakes and rivers (an order of things of which vestiges were first 
apparent towards the close of the primeval period), and with con- 
tinual signs of adjacent lands affording numerous forms of plants 
and insects. The Wealden, of such vast thickness, is, indeed, exclu- 
sively tenanted by land and fresh-water remains ; and yet, though 
its strata are full of jdants and the gigantic fossil lizards of tlie 
period, not one bone of a mammal has been cxliumcd from them ; 
while bones of birds make their first appearance only in the greensand 
and chalk. 

We have to work through the whole cretaceous series and its pro- 
lific fauna, to leave, in short, of the secondary rocks, and enter 
upon the tertiary epochs, before such remains arc at all plentiful. 
Then, for the first time in this incalculably long scries of forma- 
tions, we have before us, on all sides, the bones of the higher order 
of niaininalia; and these having been drifted from adjacent lands, 
arc constantly associated with the cxuviie of marine ereaturcs, 
which, though of classes known in the earlier formations, are 
entirely different in species. 

Animals of every sort thenceforward abound in each succeeding 
formation; and exhibit an increasing quantity and variety of both 
sea and land mammalia as w c approach the superficial accumulations. 
In the last are entombed the bones of gigantic quadrupeds, — 
quadrupeds which once inhabited our present continents, and which 
must have required for their sustenance a range over lands as exten- 
sive as those now occupied by man and his associates. 


ponderate over reptiles, we might have expected the first evidences of an air- 
breathing vertebrate animal to have been a mammalian !* Quarterly Review, 1851, 
p. 423. 
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Let the reader dwell on these remarkable facts which the labours 
of geologists have elicited in the last fifty years. Let him view 
them progressively and in the order indicated by Nature herself. 
Let him execute a patient survey from the lower deposits upwards, 
and he will find everywhere a succession of vertebrated creatures, 
rising from lower to higher organizations, — a doctrine first promul- 
gated by the illustrious Cuvier, but from much less j)erfcct data than 
we now possess.* Uiiulod b> facts only, he will everywhere recog- 
nize signs of a similar primordial life registered on the same lower 
tablets of stone; and thence examining upwards, he will admit the 
proofs of the advancing steps above indleati'd. 

These views of the successive creation of different races arc, it is 
true, mainly based upon tlic progressive rise in the feale of the ver- 
tebrate sub-kingdom. Of that class we can best register a beginning, 
and tlicncG trace the distinct progress wdiicli sustains our gc'iieral 
inference. When wc turn to other and inferior ehisscs, crustaceans, 
mollusks and corals, naturalists assure us (and I willingly subscribe 
to their dicta) that many of the earlier leading groii[)s were quite as 
highly organized as any of their representatives in subseciuent ages 
or at the present day. 

Nay, even whilst I close this volume, one of our leaders in the 
philosophy of Natural History has propounded a new theory, which 
he terms ^ The Manifestation of tlic relation of Polarity in the 
Distribution of Generic Types in Tiinc.’f 

llcgarding all the ei)ocbs after the Trias to be combincdly equi- 
valent to those preceding (or the palgcozoic), be maintains that the 


* Uic paliRozoic or primeval fossils were ncecssarily little known to that great 
compaiative anatomist, who drew his conclusions from data within the scope of the 
knowledge of Ins day 5 i.e. from the higher orders of vertebrata which appear in 
the more recent epochs only. 

t Address to the Geological Society of London, Feb. 17. 1854, by Professor 
F. Forbes, President. 
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development of types of life, as manifested by generic combinations 
during the long secondary and tertiary epochs, styled by him 
* Neozoic/ is in opposition to, or in a relation of polarity with, 
the comparable phenoincnon during the ^Palajozoic’ period. This is 
indicated by the concentration of the maximum of what he terms ‘ge* 
iieric ideas/ in some of the earlier stages of the older, and towards the 
termination of the more recent period ; whilst, as we approach to the 
interlacing point, (I.e. the Trias) there is a poverty in the origination 
of generic types. This polarity, he contends, is evident in both 
directions v/ithin each great group of invertebrate animals^ as well 
as ill the assemblage of plants; but in the vertebrata, the main 
direction of development of generic ideas is, he admits, towards 
the newer or Neozoic pole. 

This ingenious speculation does not interfere with my chief argu- 
ment, as based on facts which indicate great periods wherein few or 
no animals existed, folloivcd by a long, invertebrate epoch. At the 
same time, let me rcjicat, tliat the earliest signs of living things, 
announcing as they do a high complexity of organization, entirely 
exclude the hypothesis of a transmutation from lower to higher 
grades of being. The first fiat of Creation Avhich went forth, 
doubtlessly ensured the perfect adaptation of animals to the sur- 
rounding media ; and thus, whilst the geologist recognizes a begin- 
ning, he can sec in the innumerable facets of the eye of the earliest 
crustacean the same evidences of Omniscience as in the coin^^le- 
tion of the vertebrate, form. 

Yet, however they admit the facts, some of my speculative con- 
temporaries think that they can so explain them, as not to justify the 
inference of progressive creations. They suppose, that nearly all the 
strata of date antecedent to those in which the first signs of life have 

* See Dr. Buckland’s clear and beautiful illustration of this phenomenon in his 
Jiridgwater Treatise. 
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been detectedi are often in so crystalline a state, that if they originally 
contained remains of animals, tlic traces of them must have been ob- 
literated by changes since effected in the structure of the rock. Now, 
if this supposition had been supported by the researches of late 
years, we must doubtless have admitted that the origin of lifi in the 
globe was burled in a hopeless obscurity. Ilut the hypothesis has 
been set aside, as before explained, by the fact of the existence 
of deposits many thousands of feet thick, and scarcely at all 
altered, which, made up of sand, mud, and ncbbles, constitute the 
very foundations of the fossil bearing strata. In these hug* lower 
sediments a zoophyte only has been detected; but immediately above 
them, in various and distant countries, we perceive the oldest known 
small group of animals. If the opposing argument had been derived 
from the evidences collected in one region only, it might have been 
suggested, that as the same formation which is barren in life 
over one district, teems with signs of it in another, so the infra- 
Sllurlan or bottom rocks (the Cambrian of the Geological Surveyors) 
may still prove to be fossiliferous. Hut, even if a few types should 
hereafter be discovered in those lower strata, the reasoning would in 
no wise change its character, if such in fra- Silurian fossils were 
not found to pertain to higher forms of life, — a result which would 
be in manifest contradiction to all the ascertained facts respecting 
geological succession. Nor can we allow this hypothesis, founclocl on 
an exceptional possibility, to countervail the universal data that have 
been registered, and which demonstrate in many countries the unfos- 
siHfcrous character of the lowest sedimentary formations. 

Again, when the explorer of the older formations produces his 
specimens of fossils from various parts of the world, to show that the 
mass of the Silurian rocks contains all classes of marine life with the 
exception of fishes, his antagonist might reply, that gelatinous fishes, 
void of backbones (like the solitary little Amphloxus now living), 
inuif liavc been the only creatures of their class which swarm in the 
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broad seas then prevailing: and if so, that no traces of them could 
exist; their boneless bodies perishing and leaving no sign of their 
former existence. As an old student of Nature’s works, I cannot 
allow this bare possibility to be placed in opposition to the very 
numerous and well recorded facts, which announce the perfection 
of all the other classes of the ancient submarine kingdom. If 
thousands of invertebrate animals have left their coverings behind, is 
it rational to suppose, that every form of the great class of fishes 
should be wanting in that framework which, whether consisting of 
dermal plates or of bony vertebrae, characterizes them in the strata 
of Jill succeeding epochs ? ^ ay more, we see that in this same long 

period in which no traces of fishes appear, there specially prevailed 
a superabundance of ccplialopods ; and as creatures of that structure 
arc well known to be carnivorous, little doubt can be entertained, 
that they acted the part of fishes, and were the scavengers of the 
Silurian seas. 

Another hypothesis which has been advanced in opposition to the 
mass of positive evidence is, that although such earlier rocks arc void 
of ichthyolites, the sediments may have all been formed in limited 
zones around the earth; just as it is believed by some naturalists, that 
there are seas subject to certain currents and conditions of the bottom 
in which no fishes arc now living. But here, again, the applica- 
tion of sucli a theory is, I would suggest, still more negatived by the 
facts adduced. Silurian rocks similar in structure, and containing 
the same organic^'cmains, are not confined to any one segment of the 
earth’s surface however broad, but are largely developed in nearly 
all known regions. The argument is, therefore, untenable in face of the 
knowledge we have acquired, that amidst a profusion of all the other 
forms of aquatic life, fishes only are absent from strata of this early 
age. 

This prevalence of a widely spread, primeval ocean, and of a sur- 
face which had not yet been subjected to those innumerable variations 
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of outline which have since changed and modified the different 
climates of the earth, when connected with a belief in the former 
greater radiation of heat from its interior, are the chief data required 
to satisfy us, that physical conditions then prevailed, with which the 
nature and extensive spread of the earlier groups of animals are in 
harmony. 

Admitting that in the remote sedimentary periods, large areas of 
land (though probably of no very great altitude), as well as vast rivers, 
must have existed as sources of the enormous primeval deposits, wo 
may still well believe that such lands were widely separated by seas ; 
and that hence we ought necessarily to meet with a smaller number 
of shore animals and a greater number of oceanic forms. Taking 
advantage of this simple fact, some persons have suggested, that we 
may have as yet discovered only the deep-sea products of the Silu- 
rian period ; and that when the true edges of its lands come to be 
detected, wc may then find plants and many creatures now unknown 
to us. To this I confidently reply, that many proofs have already 
been adduced of lands which were contiguous to the marine Silurians, 
both Lower and Upper. Innumerable pebble beds, coral reefs, and 
trails of animals that crawled upon the mud, arc the principal 
evidences required, and to these I will presently revert. 

It has also been said, that the great number of floating shells or 
cephalopods, particularly the Orthoccratites, which abounded in the 
Silurian era, arc in themselves indicators of deep seas, remote from 
land, into which, therefore, terrestrial spoils weft little likely to 
be transported. Now, the Silurian chambered shells may, indeed, 
liave required a certain dc])th of water, and yet many of them, like 
the A'autilus Poinpilius of the present day, may have lived at no 
great distance from the land of that time. For, in the succeeding 
Carboniferous period, when the mountain limestone was formed, wc 
find no lack of floating shells, and other mollusca equally charac- 
teristic of certain depths of water, and yet these are associated with 
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abundance of plants which were drifted from land; simply, as I 
would say, because the earth then bore an arboreal or tree vegetation, 
whereof we can discover no traces in the Silurian time, notwith- 
standing the certain existence of contiguous lands and of large streams 
at that early period. So is it, indeed, in every subsequent formation 
of the' geological scries. Thus, in the secondary deposits of the Lias 
and Oolites, wc meet with an equal, if not a greater, number of 
floating shells than in the Silurian. The Ammonites and Beleinnitcs 
of that period, requiring the same depth of water, have taken the 
place of the Orthoceratites ; and yet associated with them, we have 
everywhere proofs of the proximity of the land, in the abundance of 
fossil plants and wood derived from terra Jirrna^ doubtless then much 
more extensive and diversified than in the earliest times, and also 
clothed with a rich vegetation. 

If the old continents and islands, \^hich existed during the accumu- 
lation of the marine Silurian deposits had borne large trees, the 
numerous researches of geologists in all quarters of the globe must 
have brought to light some signs of them. For, whilst wc know 
that there arc rocks of considerable extent, which, from the fine nature 
of their materials, may probably have been deposited in an ocean at 
some distance from a shore (though we have as yet little or no 
evidence as to the accumulation of sediment in deep seas, where no 
currents prevail) ; there are, on the other hand, many Silurian districts 
of the Old and New World, where the form and structure of the 
deposits bespeak the action of wiives and surge, and where the im- 
bedded seaweeds, zoophytes, and other remains, compel us to adopt the 
same view. And if the primeval fauna docs afford fewer spiral uni- 
valve shells, than arc seen among the animals of the laminarian zones 
of our modern seas, we may suggest that shore lines, as we under- 
stand them, must have been much less numerous in primeval epochs 
than at the present day ; now that the surface has been diversified 
by lofty dividing ridges on the land and corresponding depressions 
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in the ocean. With this important reservation, we do, however, 
obtain as many of those signs of shores as we can expect to find in 
the earlier deposits. 

Take, for example, the illustrations of this point furnished by the 
American geologists, from a very wide extent of their country, where 
the strata are nearly horizontal, and where, without any ambiguity, 
our kinsmen have traced life downwards in the successive crusts 
of the earth, to the same primordial zone as their contemporaries 
have done in Britain*, Scandinavia, and Bohemia. The Americans 
have evidences in their lowest Silurian beds of numerous trails or 
tracks of animals^ \\\\Qi\\QT crustaceans or gastcropods, which i)u>vcd 
over a film of mud or sand formed by one tide before another 
covered the impressions, and left them as proofs to future ages of 
layers which were deposited on the shores and edges of former lands. 
Again, in other Silurian beds ofithc far West, there exists the same 
abundance of coral reefs as in Britain, and the still stronger evi- 
dence of pebbly shores, wliicli, though they must have been beaten 
by waves, never contain the trace of a land plant. AVHiy, therefore, 
w'andcr from such plain facts into the region of theory ? And why 
not admit what is, indeed, in accordance with all we liavc observed, 
that the very long Silurian era had nearly passed away before 
trees grew upon the land or fishes swam in the waters ? 

In the fundamental facts described in this volume, we cannot, 
therefore, but recognize arrangements, which, though perfect as 
respected all truly primeval creatures and plants, were essentially 
different from those of our own time. For, if the then existing con- 
tinents or islands had borne trees, some fragments of them must 
have been transported into adjacent estuaries, and mixed in the mud 
and sand, like the vegetables of every subsequent epoch, by the 

* Even after these pages were written, Mr. Salter has described a trail of the 
Ibjmcmcaris vermiemdu^ in the J^ingula Flags of North Wales (Lowest Silurian 
of the Geological Survey). Sec Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc. Lond. (May, 18 .'i 4 .) 
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agency of those great streams^ of whose mechanical power we have 
such decisive proofs. The Silurian rocks extend over areas as large, 
if not larger, than any great system of the following periods; and yet 
in them alone, I repeat, is there an entire absence of an arborescent 
vegetation, derived from the then adjacent lands. (See Appendix C.) 

And here it is well to remind the student of the wide, if not uni- 
versal spread of the primeval strata. Ii^thc annexed small general 
map of the world are represented all the regions over which one or 
more of the primeval fossil groups are known to exist, as well as those 
crystalline rocks, which were formed before, or are associated with 
them.* In viewing the dark tint of this map we may suppose, that 
when such extensive palieoxoic* sea bottoms were raised into lands, 
the former continents, from wliich the sediments had been derived, 
were su])incrgcd. But be this as it may, it is a fact, that in all 
quarters of the globe, Silurian strata constantly lie in juxtaposition 
to the other overlying palaeozoic formations ; and hence it is impos- 
sible to ajqdy to the lowest strata any reasoning wdiich docs not 
equally refer to those which repose upon them. For, as the Silu- 
rian rocks are constantly found in the same longitudes and latitudes 
as the Devonian and Carboniferous, why is it that in the one there 
are never found traces of vertebrata and land plants, and that in 
the same places remains of both these classes abound in the other ? 
By no theoretical suggestion, therefore, can the fair inference be 
evaded, that things which did not exist during the Silurian period, 
were created in the very same tracts during the following ages. 

The uniformitarian who would explain every natural event in the 
earliest periods by reference to the existing conditions of being, is 
thus stopped at the very threshold of the palace of former life, 

* The reader must not be critical as to the exact demarcation assigned to the 
palaiozolc and crystalline rocks by the dark tint of this map, which marks the 
relative proportions of the primeval to the secondary and tertiary rocks. The 
chief intention is to direct the eye to all the regions where the older rocks prevail. 
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which he cannot deprive of its true foundations. Nature herself, in 
short, tells him through her most ancient monuments, that though 
she has worked during all ages on the same general principles of 
destruction and renovation of the surface, there was formerly a dis- 
tribution of land in reference to the sea, very different in outline 
from that which now prevails. That primeval state was followed by 
outbursts of great volumes of igneous matter from the interior, the 
extraordinary violence of w'hich is made manifest by clear evidences. 
Fractures in the crust of the earth, accompanied by oscillations that 
suddenly displaced masses to thousands of feet above or beneath 
their previous levels, were necessjirily productive of such translations 
of water, as to abrade and destroy solid materials, to an extent infinitely 
surpassing any change of which the historical era affords an example. 

I could here cite the works of Leopold von Biich, Elie dc Beau- 
mont, Sedgwick, Studer*, and numerous other geologists, for count- 
less j)roofs of this grander intensity of former causation, by which 
gigantic masses were inverted, and strata forming mountains have 
been so wrenched, broken, and twisted, as to pass under the very 
rocks out of whose materials they were constructed. The reader 
who may travel to the Alps and other mountain chains, will there 
sec signs of such former catastrophes, each of which resulted from 
convulsions utterly immeasurable and inexplicable by any reference 
to those puny oscillations of the cartli which can be appealed to 
during the times of history. (For my own views on this point sec 
Appendix Q.) But restraining my pen on these collateral points, 1 
must adhere to our immediate sidyect, the proofs of successive 
creation coincident with such former conditions apart from great 
physical revolutions. 

If we reflect upon the succession presented to us in the primeval 
rocks, we have, I repeat, cumulative evidence, that the wide-spread 


* See particularly Stuiler’s new work, ‘ Geologic dcr Schweiz,’ vol. ii. 18 / 1 .'}. 
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and goncrjil diffusion of tlic same types of animal and vegetable life 
was due to a former temperature and outline of the surface essen- 
tially distinguished from those of our day. To whatever extent 
continents and islands may have existed during these long early 
periods, and however we may speculate on the extent of pristine 
shores, it seems certain, that the lands accessible to our survey and 
bearing any such vegetation, increased very considerably in the car- 
boniferous times. In those days, the very same species of marine 
animals lived, from the latitude of Spitzbergen to the parallels 
of l^erii and Australia.* Vast, low deltas then also extended them- 
selves, which, on being desiccated, bore an absolutely uniform terres- 
trial vegetation nearly all over the globe. IVIany of the ancient tree 
ferns must have grown on tracts little above the water, and jungles 
larger than Britain must have been successively and repeatedly sub- 
merged and rc-elovated to form new lands, covered by the vege- 
tation that supplied the elements for the construction of great coal- 
fields. These phenomena assure us, therefore, that a very great 
portion, if not the whole surface of the earth, enjoyed at tliat time 
an equable and warmer climate. (See Sketch, j). 268. ) 

Believing, as I do, with many geologists, that this former tem- 
perature of the earth was, in great measure, caused by the radiation 
of its internal heat, independently of solar action, other physical as 
well as zoological phenomena lead me further to suppose, that the 
land of those early days could not have been thrown up into very 
lofty mountains. For, if so, such great elevations must have been 
accompanied by corresponding deep chasms in the sea bottom, and 
these would necessarily have been impassable barriers to the numerous 
primeval submarine creatures which have been described as co- 
existent over the most remote region. Profound abysses of the 

* See the observations of d’Orbigny, p. 409. Colonel Lloyd lias just brought 
home from the Peruvian Andes several species of carboniferous mollusca identical 
with Dritish forms. The same occur in Australia. Sec McCoy, Ann. Nat. Hist. 
1847. 
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ocean are, it is well known, as complete barriers to the migration 
of marine creatures, as lofty mountains arc to inhabitants of the land. 
The recent discovery, therefore, of the vast profundity of the ocean 
midway between the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn, amount- 
ing to 7000 fathoms or nearly double the height of the loftiest moun- 
tains (even alloAving for some amount of error in the . sounding), 
is, indeed, the strongest possible illustration of the impassable nature 
of such subaqueous barriers. These have resulted from oscillations 
of the surface, wliich occurring since primeval times, have necessarily 
caused great variations in the marine provinces of life, placing them 
in strong contrast with the uniformity of the ancient faunas. (Sec 
Appendix F.) 

Duly estimating the great value of the submarine knowledge 
acquired and a])plied by a naturalist, whose researches, coupled witli 
those of Ldveii and other contemporaries, have thrown new lights 
on many phenomena previously unexplained, let us guard against 
the inference, that because such acquaintance with the natural 
operations of our own era is applicable to the last geological data 
or those of tertiary age, it should also apply to the (jitasi universal, 
and therefore very ditferent, physical conditions under which pri- 
meval creatures existed. During the tertiary period, the crust of 
the earth had, as we know, approximated considerably to its ju’C- 
sent varied outline, and before it drew to a close, great changes 
had taken place, by which regions formerly occupied by animals and 
plants requiring a warm and equable climate were covered even by 
ice and glaciers. Whilst, therefore, wc thank Edward Forbes for 
dredging the sea bottoms, and teaching us that deep sea mollusks 
are now living near high lands in the Mediterranean, wlicncc pebbles 
may be so washed down as to lie in juxtaposition with the tenants of 
the deep ; — either this argument cannot bear upon the primeval era, 
in which there is no evidence whatever of high lands and detached 
mediterranean seas; or if applied, it is the strongest evidence to 
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show, that the supposed primeval cliffs and grounds were void of 
terrestrial vegetation. 

On what data, it may be asked, is founded the beautiful and 
rational tlieory of Lyell, which explains the successive changes of the 
climate of the earth ? Is it not mainly dependent on those diversified 
evolutions proceeding from beneath the surface, which have caused 
changes in the outline of former lands and seas, equivalent in extent, 
although different in position to, our present continents and oceans? 
And, if such a varied distribution of earth and water as the present 
had existed in the pristine periods we have been considering, how 
could the same groups of animals, manifestly requiring the same 
conditions, the same temperature, and the same food, have had an 
almost universal diffusion ? 

Although it is quite true, that specific distinctions are seen to have 
frequently prevailed in the fossils of the Lower Silurian rocks of coun- 
tries situated at no great distance from each other, as explained in the 
chapters which treat of the distribution of the fauna of that age, the 
fact is by no means antagonistic to my reasoning. Should it, for 
example, be even said, that the variety in the distribution of Silurian 
species is as great as in the same areas of sea of the present day, 1 
reply, that it is not to species but to the classes, groups, and genera, 
that the objector must appeal. If unable to explain why in the ear- 
liest primeval times, so many Trilobitcs, Orthidcs, Orthoceratltes, and 
Corals of analogous forms were spread out over enormous distances, 
it is enough for us to feel assured, that the various associates of the 
Calymenc Blumcnbachii, or any other well-known Trilobite, must 
have required just the same temperature and surrounding media in 
whatever part of the world they lived. It is not because the land 
animals of Europe arc dissimilar in sjyecies to those of Africa that the 
faunas of the two regions are so distinct, but that we have not among 
our European associates the same groups as those which live in hotter 
climes. I therefore conceive, that the fact of the diffusion of the 
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same families and genera of Trilobites, Corals, and other fossils, 
however they may vary as to species, must have required an equably 
diffused temperature and similar conditions for their existence. Still 
more clearly is this inference sustained by the spread of the same 
old vegetation, and often of the same species of jdants over half 
the globe. 

liesting then on those universal facts as a firm basis, the geologist 
who explores his way upwards, sees, as before stated, that the forma- 
tions which were next accumulated in the same latitudes and longi- 
tudes as the Silurian rocks, and sometimes in actual and conformable 
contact with them, do contain land plants mixed with marine remains. 
And yet the only unequivocal vegetables found in the elder stiata 
are sea-weeds ; whilst the later formed and contiguous rocks, though 
equally charged with exuviie of the sea, are laden with many spoils 
of the land, both vegetable and animal. 

Patient researches having thus demonstrated, that in the primeval 
eras all living things differed completely from tliose of our own times, 
so we see how the animals subsequently created, were adapted to 
new and altered physical conditions. Proceeding onwards from the 
early period in which w’e can trace no sign of land plants or ver- 
tebrata, and in which the solid materials, inclosing cvciywhcrc a 
similar fauna, were spread out with great uniformity, wc soon begin to 
perceive the j^roofs of powerful revolutions, chiefly commencing after 
the coal formation by which the earth’s surface was so corrugated, 

* T by no moans deny tliat much perturbation prevailed in the earlier stages 
of the planet, as explained in the two first chapters. On the contrary, I admit the 
powerful emission of much igneous matter, the transmutation of sedimentary into 
crystalline rocks, and the presence of great terrestrial masses anterior to the accu- 
mulation of any of the deposits which are now under consideration. Hut 1 deny 
that there are indications of the existence of any’ very lofty mountains, until the 
crust of the earth had undergone some of the subsequent mutations alluded to ; 
particularly those which followed the accumulation of the carboniferous strata, and 
which were repeated at so many subsequent periods, notably and powerfully in 
the tertiary times. 
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that, after many perturbations, the groups of animals and plants were 
infinitely more restricted than before to given regions and climates. 
And, as the liighly diversified conditions of the latest geological 
era and of the present day were wholly unknown in the primeval 
epochs, so it follows, that we should greatly err, if we endeavoured 
to force all ancient nature into a close comparison with existing 
operations. (See Alps, Appendix Q,) 

The numerous, positive evidences of a former wide distribution 
of similar animals and plants, enable us fairly to bring before our 
mind’s eye the physical geography of those great epochs when such 
large portions of our present continents were under the waters, and 
forests of tree-ferns occupied very extensive low lands, subjected 
during a long period to numerous oscillations. Not less clearly do we 
infer from other physical evidences, how eruptive forces subsequently 
acted ; breaking out with great violence after the close of the car- 
boniferous era, and throwing the strata into those grand undulations 
and contortions, accompanied by stupendous fractures, which have 
given to the coal basins their curvatures and limits. 

Thenceforward was continued that long scries of additional and 
repeated emissions of volcanic matter from within, of elevations of 
the sea bottom, and corresponding depressions of land, combined with 
the metamorphism of strata (these changes being often accompanied 
by corresponding new creations of animals suited to the existing 
conditions), during the secondary and tertiary periods. By these 
great physical operations, our planet was eventually brought to 
possess the climatal relations which have for so long a time prevailed. 
That these elevations and depressions finally produced a state of 
things altogether distinct from that of the earlier eras, is, in short, 
registered by a multitude of well-attested data. 

Among the terrestrial changes to which science clearly points, 
there is no one which better deserves to be recorded in a few parting 
words, than that gresit mutation of surface and its accompanying 
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loss of warmth, by which extensive fields of ice were first formed upon 
the sen, and large glaciers upon the land. As very lofty mountains 
in moderate latitudes, and masses of land and water in Arctic or 
Antarctic regions, arc now essentially the scats of glaciers and ice- 
rafts ; so we know that these bodies alone have the power of trans- 
porting huge, erratic blocks from their native mountains to con- 
siderable distances by land, or for hundreds of miles over the sea in 
floating icebergs. Now, of the translation of such blocks we have 
no evidence whatever in any former geological period ! On the 
contrary, whilst every boulder of the primary, secondary, or older 
tertiary rocks bears on its surface the signs of having been w'atcr- 
worn or rounded by aqueous or atmospheric agency, the great 
blocks of the later cold period (gigantic in comparison with all 
that preceded them) are often angular or nearly in that state in 
which they left the mountain side, before, in short, they were wafted 
over seas or lakes to be dropped, at remote distances from their 
parent rocks, upon sediments which by subsequent elevation have 
been made portions of our continents. lienee, independently of 
the indications of a more equably diffused and warmer temperature 
in older times than at the present day, tliesc large erratics arc in 
themselves decisive testimonials of that intense cold whicli, it is 
believed, was principally due to the great, elevated masses of land 
which specially cliaractcrizc the modern period. 

Keceding backwards from this glacial phenomenon, which con- 
tinuing into our own times, has been so skilfully illustrated by 
eloquent writers*, it is specially my province to endeavour to impress 
upon the reader the importance of endeavouring to form an esti- 
mate of the physical geography of the earth during those remote 
periods when the Palaeozoic deposits were accumulated. If very lofty 
mountains did not then exist, we liavc, indeed, in this single phe- 


♦ Cliarpentkr, Agassiz, and James Torbes. (Sec Appendix Q). 
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nomenon, what may have been one of the chief causes of that equable 
and warm climate so indispensably requisite to harmonize with the 
facts recorded in this volume. And if we add the inference adopted 
by many philosophers and geologists, that the earth, in cooling down 
from its original molten state, must, during long succeeding ages, 
have diminished in heat over its whole surface, we are enabled, by 
reference to physical changes alone, to satisfy ourselves, that we 
have in them the chief elements required to explain all climatal 
results. 

Finally, if this retrospective survey of the changes of the earth be 
but the outlin’c of a picture which must be filled up by an assiduous 
study of the works of nature, let me say that it has not been at- 
tempted witlioiit deliberate consideration and extensive researehes 
amid the younger as well as tlic most ancient deposits. And, if any 
theoretical portions of the preceding pages be objected to, they can 
easily be separated from tliosc liistorical facts wbicli arc established 
upon positive observation. 

The leading object of this volume is simply to call attention to 
the oldest vestiges of life which have been discovered in the crust of 
the globe, and accurately to chronicle the order in which other early 
races followed them. 

Prom the effects produced upon my own mind through the study 
of these imperishable records, I am, indeed, led to hope, that my 
readers will adhere to the views which, in common with many con- 
temporaries, I entertain of the succession of life. For, he who looks 
to a beginning, and traces thenceforward a rise in the scale of being, 
until that period is reached when Man appeared upon the earth, 
must acknowledge in such wprks repeated manifestations of design, 
and unanswerable proofs of the superintendence of a Creator. 

FINIS. 
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APPENDIX 


A. 

Vertical Range of Silurian Fossils, 

The following table is designed to show the number of species ascertained 
to be common to the Lower and Upper Divisions of the Silurian System. 
It is compiled by Mr. Salter, chiefly from data in the Museum of Practical 
Geology, and those supplied by Prof. M*Coy in his descriptions of the 
fossils in the Woodwardian Aluseum of Cambridge. A few other works 
have been referred to, but it has been thought best not to swell the list 
from less authentic sources. Where the species has been catalogued in 
the lists of the Geological Survey, the authority is marked G. S., for its 
occurrence cither in the Lower or the Upper Silurian. W. M. signifies 
those species for which Professor M‘Coy is responsible in the work above 
alluded to. 

There being at present a difference of opinion as to the precise geolo- 
gical relations of the * Upper Caradoc * (some authors regarding it as the 
base of the Upper, and others as the top of the Lower Silurian), this band 
has been omitted in the first estimate. If it be included in the Lower 
Silurian Division, as in the original Silurian System and in this work, the 
number of species common to the two divisions would be considerably 
increased above the number indicated in tliis Table. 


Note. — A few of the species quoted by Professor M*Coy as occurring in the Lower Division 
are oiiiltlcd ; there being reason to doubt their geofoyical position. 


Lower 

Silurian 

(Lhindeilo 

and 

Caradoc *). 

Species which range from the Lhindeilo 
into the Wenlock or Ludlow Porinatious. 

Upper 
Silurian. 
(Wenlock and 
Ludlow). 

Foreign 

Upper 

Silurian. 

G. S. 

Graptolithus priodon, Bronn. - 

G.S. 


G. S. 

lletiolitea Geinitzianus, Barr. - 

G. S.? 

Barraiidc 




(Bohemia) 


* Only the lower or typical Caradoc is here intended. 
♦i 1 3 
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Lower 

Silurian 

(.Llandeil^ 

and 

Oaradoc). 

Species which ranpfc from Ihe Lhindeilo 
into the Wenlock or Ludlow Foriuatiuiis. 

Ilppor 
Silurhin 
(WerihK'k and 
Ludlow). 

Foreign 

Upper 

Silurian. 

G. S. 

Slroniatopora striatellU) D'Orb. 

(LS. 


G. S. 

Ileliolites interstincta, AValil. - 

G. S. 


W. U, 

petallilbrmis, Lousd, 

(i.S. 


'NV.M. 

tubulata, Lonsd. - - 1 

G.S. 1 


G. S. 

megastoina, M‘Coy - 

MllneEdw. 




ALCoy 


G. S. 

inordinata, Lonsd. - 

Milne Edw. 


G. S. 

Favosites alveolaris, Goldf. 

G.S. 


G. S. 

Gothlandica, Linn. - 

(LS. 


G. S. 

Stenopor a (Favosites) fibrosa, Goldf., 

G. S. 



both the branched and amorphous 




varieties. 



G.S. 

Ilalysites catenulatus, Linn. - 

0 . s. 


\V. M. 

Nebulipora papillata, M‘Coy - 

AV. M. 


AV. AL 

Omphyma turbinata, Linn. 

CL S. 


G. S. 

Sarcinula organum, Linn. 

Milne Edw. 

(Gottlaiul) 

Lonsdale 

Petraia bina, Lonsd. - - - 

G.S. 


(Llandovery) 




G.S. 

Ptilodictya lanceolata, Goldf. - 

G. S. 


G.S. 

Glauconome disticha, Goldf. - 

G.S. 


W.M. 

Fenestella Alilleri, Lonsd, 

G. S. 


AV.M. 

subantiqua, I)‘Orb. - 

G.S. 


G. S. 

Cornulites serpularius, Schloth. - 1 

G.S. 


G. S. 

Tentaculites annulatus, Schlotli. 

(LS.? 


W.M. 

ornatus, Sow. 

G.S. 


AV. M. 

Serpulites dispar, Salter 

G. S. 


AV.M.? 

Beyrichia tuberculata, Kliiden 

G.S. 


G.S. 

Cyphaspis megalops, M‘Coy • 

G. S. 


G. S. 

Lichas bulbiceps, Pliill. & Salter 

G.S. 


G.S. 

anglicus, Beyrich 

G. S. 


Eichwald 

verrucosus, Eichw. 

G. S. 


(Russia) 




G. S. 

Acidaspis Brightii, Murch, 

G. S. 


G. 8. 

Clieirurus bimucronatus, Murch. 

G.S. 
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Lower 

Silurian 

(Llandeilo 

and 

Caradoc). 


W. M. 
Barrande 
G. S. 
G.S. 
G.S. 

G. S. 
G. S.? 
G.S. 
G. S. 
W.M. 
Sowerby 
G. S. 
G.S. 
G.S. 
W. M. 
G. S.? 
W. M. 
W.M. 
W.M. 
G.S. 

G.S. 

G. S. 
G.S. 

W. M. 

G. S. 
G.S. 
G.S. 

G. S. 

G. S. 
W.M. 
G.S. 


Species which range fVom the Llandeilo 
into the Wcniock or Ludlow Formations. 


Staurocephalus Murchisoni, Barr. 

Encrinurufl punctatus, Briinnich. 
Pliacops caudatus, Brongn. 

Stokesii, !Milne Edw. 


Calymene Blumcnbacliii, Brongn. 
Proetus latifrons, M^Coy 
Stokesii, Murch. 


Crania (Patella) iinplicata, Sow. 
Spirifer crispus, Linn. - 
pUcatcllus (radiatus), Linn. 


Atrypa reticularis, Linn. 

marginalis, Dalm. 

cuneata, Dalm. - 

Rhynchonella depressa, Sow. - 

— borealis, ScJilotli. 

Lewisii, Davidson 

Nucula, Sow. 

rotunda. Sow. - 


Pentamerus undatus, Sow. (the same 
as P. linguifer, Sow. ?) - 

Ortliis biloba, Linn. - - - 

calligramma, Dalm. 

— L clegantula, Dalm. 

hybrida, Sow. - . , 

insularis, Pander 

reversa, Salter - - - 

testudinaria, Dalm. 


Stropliomena rliomboidalis, Wahl, 
(depressa, Dalm. and of this work) 

pecten, Linn. 

simulans, ^l‘Coy 

corrugata, Portl. - 


Upper 
Silurian 
|(Wenlock and| 
Ludlow). 


G.S. 

G. S. 
G. S. 
G. S. 
G. S. 
G. S. 
G.S. 
G. S. 
G. S. 
G. S. 
G. S. 
G.S. 
G.S. 
G.S 
G.S. 
G.S. 
G. S. 
(LS. 

G.S. 
G. S. 
G. S. 
G. S. 
G. S. 
W. M. 
G. S. 


G.S. 
G.S. 
W. M. 
G. S. 


Foreign 

Upijer 

Silurian. 


Dal man 
((jlottland) 
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Lower 

SUariaa 

(Ltandeilo 

«nd 

Oaradoc). 

Species which range from the Llondeilo 
into the Wenlock or Ludlow Formations. 

Upper 
Silurian 
[Wenlock and 
Ludlow). 

Foreign 

Upper 

Silurian. 

G. S. 

Strophomena antiquato, Sow. - 

G. S. 


G,S. 

euglypha, Dalm. 

G. S. 


<le Vcrnouil 

imbrex, Pander. 

G. S. 


(Uussia) 


Davidson. 


W. M. 

Lcptujiia laivigata, Sow. - - - 

(L S. 


W. M. 

minima, Sow. - - - 

G.S. 


G. S. 

quinquccostata, hPCoy 

W. M.? 


G.S. 

sericea, Sow. - - - 

G.S. 


G.S. 

transversalis, Dalm. - 

G.S. 


W. j\r. 

Pterinea pleuroptcra, Conrad - 

. M 


G.S. 

retroflexa, Wahl. 

G.S. 


W. M.? 

' — — tenuistriata, ]M‘Coy - 

W. M. 


W. M. 

!Modiolopsis antiqua, Sow. 

G.S. 


W. 

Orthonotus semisulcatus. Sow. 

S. 


G. S. 

Cardiola interrupta, Goldf. 

G. S. 


w. :m. 

Area Edmondiiformis, M‘Coy 

W.M. 


\V. M. 

Cucullella (Clidopborus ?) antiqua, 




Sow. - • - - - 

G.S. 


W.M. 

Xucula Anglica, D’Orb. (ovalis, Sil. 




Syst.) - - - - - 

G. S. 


G. S. 

Acroculia (Ncrita) Haliotis, Sow. - 

G.S. 


G. S. ? 

Theca Forbesii, Sharpe - - - 

G.S. 


(llarna{^'c 

(T. triaii^^ulari^, Hall, is a (lintinrl Lower 



(irange, 

Silurian .species, found in Scotland.) 



vShropsliire.) 




G.S. 

Conularia Sowerbyi, Defrance (C. 




cancellata, Sandbergc3r and JVFCoy) 

G. S. 


G. S. 

Scalites (Trochus) Icnticularis, Sow. 

VV. M. 


G. S. 

Bellerophon dilatatus, Sow. 

G.S. 


W. M.? 

expansus, Sow. 

G. S. 


G. S. 

trilobatus. Sow. - 

G.S. 


G. S. 

carinatii.s. Sow. - 

G.S. 


G.S. 

Orihoceras angulatum, Ilisinger 

G.S. 


W. M. 

hlosum, Sow. 

G. S. 


G.S. 

annulaturii, Sow. - 

G.S. 


W. M. 

laqucatum, Hall. - 

W.M. 
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hower 

Silurian 

(lUandeilo 

and 

Caradoc). 

Species which range from the Llandeilo 
into the Wenlock or Ludlow Formations. 

Upper 
Silurian 
(Wenlock and 
Ludlow). 

G. S. 

Orthoceras primaevum, Forbes 

G.S. 

G. S. 

- ■ -- ■■ ■ ■■ subundulatum, Portl. 

W.M. 

G. S. 

tenuiciiictum, Portl. 

G. S. 

W.M. 

vcntricosum, Sharpe 

G. S. 

G. S. 

Ibex, Sow. - • - 

G. S. 

G.S. 

" ' — subannulatiim 

W. M. 

G.S. 

Lituites cornu-arietis, Sow. 

G. S. 

96 species 



TAandoilo 

Additional Idaiuleilo Species which range 
into the * Upper ('aradoc* or intermediate 

Upper 

Formation. 

formation, but not into the Wenlock or 

Caradoc. 

G. S. 

Ludlow rocks. 

Petraia clongata, Phill. - - - 

G. S. 

G. S. 

Trinucleus conccntricus - - - 

G.S. 

G.S. 

Sj)irifer (Atrypa) percrassus, M‘Coy 

W.M. 

G.S. 

Atrypa liemispherica, Sow. 

G. S. 

G. S. 

Pentamerus globosus, Sow. 

G.S. 

G. S. 

oblongus. Sow. 

G.S. 

G.S. 

lens, Sow. - - - 

G. S. 

G.S. 

undatus, Sow. 

G.S. 

G. S. 

Orthis Actonias, Sow. - . - 

Forbes 

G.S. 

vespertilio, Sow. - - - 

G.S. 

A7.M. 

Strophomena compressa, Sow. 

G. S. 

W.M. 

Rhynchonella decemplicata, Sow. - 

G.S. 

G. S. 

Modiulopsis orbicularis, Sow. - 

G. S. 

W.M. 

Clidophorus ovalis, M‘Coy 

W. M. 

Hall 

Nucula? post'Striata, Emmons 

W.M. 

(Aincrica) 


G.S. 

Holopella cancellata, Sow. 

G.S. 

G.S. 

Pleurotomaria (like P. balteata, Phill.) 

G.S. 

W.M. 

Belleropbon subdecussatus, M‘Coy - 

W.M. 

18 species 





A marked 
species. 
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If, instead of regarding it as a distinct intermediate formation, the 
Caradoc band be classed either with tlic Upper or the Lower Silurian, 
these species must, in that case, bo added to those before given; tlius 
making a total of 114 species common to the Lower and Upper groups. 
It is believed that many more species exist in the Upper Caradoc forma- 
tion which occur also in the Llandeilo flags. 

No notice has been liere taken of the very peculiar nssemhlage of 
Ibssils found in the Silurian sandstones of Galway. These bods constitute, 
as explained in the text (p. 170.,) a considerable thickness of Silurian strata. 
If they be classed with the ‘ Upper Caradoc ’ or intermediate forniution, 
10 or 12 more very vhnracterhlie Lower Silurian fossils must be added to 
the above common list. Or, if they be regarded as ctpiivalcnts of the 
Llandeilo or Bala rocks, to which, as developed in the South of Scotland, 
tliey bear a strong analogy, tlicn the unity of tlie Silurian System is still 
more sustained, inasmuch as they are crowded with characteristic Upper 
Silurian species; no less than 63 common Upper Silurian forms, associated 
with the above-mentioned and other Llandeilo flag species, being found in 
this single district. 

w. 

Recent Surveys of the British Silurian Rods, 

There arc some points of detailed researcli made while the work was 
in progress, to which I may here direct attention. Certain typical tracts of 
the Britisli Silurian rocks have been rc-surveyed by tlie Government 
geologists, and results have been obtained which seem to me to support 
the inferences recorded in the text. In re-visiting North Wales, and in 
searching for more complete fossil evidences in the ‘ Lingula Flags, or 
Lowest Silurian’ of the Survey, Mr. Salter lias made important additions tp 
our knowledge by the discovery of fossils, wliich prove tliat this deposit, 
like the protozoic band described by M. Barrande in Bohemia, has a 
marked and peculiar facies. At the same time, it is to he remembered 
that two of the few genera of Trilobites in this lowest zone of life, 
(Agnostus and Olenus), occur also in the Llandeilo or Bala group. 

A few words arc also called for to remove any doubt respecting the zoolo- 
gical contents of the strata that constitute the intermediate or debatcable 
ground, now termed Upper Caradoc, between the Lower and Upper 
Silurian. In truth, the wliole of the formation which I grouped under the 
term of Caradoc, having undergone a special scrutiny by Professor Ramsay, 
and Messrs. Salter and Aveliue ((^uart. Journ. Gcol. Soc. vol. x. p. 62.), 
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has been divided by those authors into lower and upper parts, the former 
constituting by its fossils a portion of the Llandeilo or Bala formation. 
This fact is partially alluded to above (pp. 80. 86. 97. et and it has 
been rendered clearer since my pages were printed. The partition just 
effected, was, indeed, previously suggested, on fossil evidence, by Professors 
Sedgwick and M‘Coy.* But in respect to Shropshire, the Government 
Surveyors have proved, that the older of these shelly sandstones, as cx- 
liibited along the flanks of Caer Caradoc, is, as I described it, lade||| 
with fossils wliich are identical with types of the Llandeilo formation, 
most of which were published in my original work. Even in the ‘ Silurian 
System,* p. 305. pi. 32. fig. 9. and elsewhere, the geologist will see that, 
although I was unacquainted with the division recently indicated of Lower 
and Upper Caradoc, the rocks of Meifod, described as Caradoc sandstone, 
are truly the same in fossil contents as the greater mass of the rocks on the 
flanks of Caer Caradoc itself which are now classed by the Government 
Surveyors as Llandeilo. ]\Iy general terra for all such rocks, whether 
sandy, flag-like, schistose, or slaty, was and is simply ^Lower Silurian.* The 
same fossils, indeed, not only pervade the districts of Shropshire and Mont- 
gomeryshire, or the Lower Silurian of my old map, but spread over North 
Wales, down to the Snowdon slates, and even below that horizon ; and 
thus the reasoning I formerly employed in urging the broad application 
of the terra ‘Lower Silurian’ is sustained to an extent much beyond 
my early anticipations. For, until the physical structure and fossil con- 
tents of the whole region had been precisely elaborated, no one could have 
imagined, that the soft shelly sandstones on the sides of Caer Caradoc were 
of tlie same age as the hard, slaty rocks of Bala and Snowdon ! 

The Upper Caradoc, on the contrary, as seen under the shale of Wenlock 
Mge, where it is now shown to be transgressive to the older strata, and 
JBformablc to the Wcnloek shale, or in the tract north of Bishop’s Castle, 
where it flanks unconforinably the southern ends of the Longmynd and 
Shelve districts, or as ranging along the west flank of the Abberley and 
Malvern Hills to May Hill, or, again, as re-appearing in Radnorshire and 
adjacent parts of Wales, is unquestionably of an intermediate character. 

1 classed this rock with the Lower Silurian, chiefly from its mineral cha- 
racters and infra position to the Wenlock shale and limestone, and as 
indicating the highest sandstone of the lower group ; and also because 
two or three of its fossils which seemed to me moat characteristic 

* Quart. Journ. Gcol. Soc. Lond. vol. ix. p. 215. 
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are not found in the Upper Silurian division. Hence I hav<* adl-.ored to 
my old tabular arrangeinoiit. Hut I must now clearly slate, that whilst in 
Shropshire and Radnorshire this upper sandstone retains such l<»i ins ol 
the Lower Caradoc and Llandcilo strata, as l\ ntaineriis »>l)lonj'US ainl 
Atrypa hcmispherica, it is charged in many places, partietdarly at lilay 
Hill, as indicated by Professors ScMlgwiek and IVPCoy, niih niinierons 
species of the overlying Wonlook formation, which here make their aj^ptaw- 
H^nce, for the first time, in the ascending ordiT. Whatever, therefor<*, may 
be its name, whether Upper Caradoc, May Hill Sandstone, or l.ower 
Wenlock grit, it is truly a transition band, which unites the Lower and 
Upper Silurian, and is to be regarded as identical with tluj stratum 1 
have described as occupying the same position in Russia, and with that 
in America which is known by the name of the Clinton Group. 

It must here also be noted, that the transgression recently detected 
in Shropshire, between the lower and upper Caradoc, is a local pheno- 
menon, which docs not extend to large portions even of the annexed 
map. The Government Surveyors have, indeed, published sections across 
the Silurian rocks of Wales, which, as in America, Bohemia, and many 
foreign countries, exhibit conformable passages between all the strata, 
from those of azoic age, tlirougli the Llandcilo and Caradoc, to the true 
Upper Silurian of Wenlock and Ludlow inclusive. 


c. 


Truces of Vegetable Mutter in the Silurian and older Rocks, 

Although, as stated in the preceding page’s, no remains of plants have 
been di.-scovered below the Ludlow” roek-^, wdiicli arc recognizably of 
restrial origin^ I have long known of the presenee both of bitumen and 
anthracite in even the fddest grcywackc, or llie L«)nginynd rocks (sec Sil. 
Syst. p. 2GI. tt sefj,) Theoretically 1 have inferred tliat th<*.s(i substances 
were derived from masses of sea-wceds. (Sec Russia and Ural Moun- 
tains, p. 14., Nieol, (iuart. Journ. (ieol. Sue. Lond. vol. iv. p. 204., and 
llarkness, ih, vol. viii. p. 393.) 

In justice, however, to my friend Professor Nicol, it is right to state, tliat 
he detected under the microscope, a tubular, fibrous structure in the ashes 
of anthracite derived from the Lower Silurian greywaeke of Peeblesliirc, 
and also observed, among those rocks in Liddcsdale, fragments of wluifc ho 
supposed might be reeds, like the imperfect remains of such vegetables in 
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thr coal HaiidstoJU'S. ('Quart. Juiirii. Ouol. Soc. Lond., vol. vi.) In any en- 
ilc*av(»ur to i'orm a correct view of the origin of life, it is doubtless im- 
jinrlaiit to try to settle this point by a rigid scrutiny. But, even if these 
very rare vegetable reiiiains should prove to belong to the land and not 
to the sc‘a, my general argument wouh! not be invalidated by the existence 
of a very scanty terrestrial Flora (not amounting in size to arborescerice) 
which was coincident with the first traces of animal life. 

jMr. John K<*IIy informs me that anthracite has been discovered in the, 
oM greywacke of Cavan, Ireland, the courses of which dip with the 
strata. 


D. 

Unconformity in Ireland of the Lonymynd or Bottom Rocks {^Cambrian* 
of the Survey) to the Lower Silurian, 

An excellent and clear account of this phenomenon, with sections, has 
been published by Mr. J« Beete Jukes, the director of the Survey in 
Ireland, and Mr. Andrew Wyley, entitled, On the Structure of the N. 
Eastern part of the County of Wicklow.” (Proc. Geol. Soc. Dublin, 
December, 1853.) It would appear that tlie blaek slates ranging from 
the counties Wicklow and Wexford, to Dublin, and forming the inferior 
portion of the Lower Silurian rocks of the S.E. of Ireland, rest quite 
unconformably on the upturned edges of the so-called ‘Cambrian* rocks. 
The Lingula flags seem to be absent. The physical relations of these 
rocks in Ireland are therefore distinct from those of Wales, Siluria, 
Bohemia, Scandinavia, and parts of N. America, where such inferior 
masses are perfectly conformable to the Lowest Silurian with fossils. On 
the other hand, their position in Ireland accords with the physical disruption 
noticed in France by Elic du Beaumont and Dufrenoy, where the ‘ primor- 
dial zone’ of Lingula flags is also wanting. 


Barrande^s Silurian System in Bohemia. 

In addition to what is stated (p. 340. et seq.) 1 may here take notice of a 
few memoranda made by myself last summer in the cabinet of M. Bar- 
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randc at Prague, thougli they imperfeclly allude to phenomena which 
he has described or will describe in full detail. Among the Bolicmian 
graptolites the C. priodon (Lmfenshy Sil. Syst.) h beautifully preserved, — 
its smaller end is incurviited. Of corals there occur quite ns many 
Silurian forms as are known in England, perhaps seventy or eighty. The 
Cystidcac of the Lower Silurian (stage 1). of Ilarrande) arc occasionally 
of great size, and some of them, resembling the Echino-encrinites of Scan- 
dinavia and Russia, ascend into the stage E. or Upper Silurian. 

Among the Cephalopoda the Orthoccratites (Foss. 59. p. 326.), with a 
large lateral siphiincle, are as rare as in llritain — sliells wliich arc very 
common in Russia and Sweden. In reference to one group of Ortlio- 
ccratite.s, M. Barrande shows how a field geologist may erroneously re- 
cognize forms as identical, from a j)orfect similarity of outline, but which 
are clearly distinct when the ornamental features of the shelly covering are 
magnified. The ])rofusion of chambered shells in the basin of Prague lias 
enabled liiin to trace many gradations between the generic types Gomplio- 
ceras, Phragmoceras, Trochoceras, Cyrtocera*, See , ; and in the centre of 
two sp(3ciimins of these lie has detected animal matter in the state of 
Adipoecre! These bodies are, therefore, lie justly considers, the oldest 
mummies ever exhumed ; since they occur in Lower Silurian rocks Avitli 
Trinuclci I 

• The most ancient NauliliKS yet found is probably llie N. tyraiimis Barr., 
a huge form of a genus wliicli, as mentioned in the text, tlie autlior lias 
traced through all its stages of growth. There are some Goniatiles of 
forms approaching Nautilus; but no species is a known Devonian type ; 
not even in tho very liigliest strata near I’rague. 

It may also be remarked, that the singular genus of bivalves of the 
Lower Silurian rocks of Biisaco, described as Ribeiria by IMi*. D. Sharpe, 
occurs also in the middle of the Lower Silurian of Bohemia. Besides the 
genera of 'JVilobites enumerated at p. 342. of this work, as occurring in 
the primordial or lowest zone, that band also contains the minute IJydro- 
ceplialus, so named by Barrande from its monstrous head, and the Ario- 
nellus, a large flat form, as yet unknown elsewhere. In the mass of tlie 
Lower Silurian, or stag(3 1). of llii* author, occur the Bf*yrichia (Agnosius) 
lata of Sweden and America, and tlie Acidaspis Buchi, described also 
by M. Bertrand Geslin from rocks of tliis age near Nantes ; whilst the 
Cytherinac (of which there arc about twenty species) range from the 
Lower Silurian to the liiglicst of the Upper Silurian limestones. 

Space docs not permit of an examination of the analogies and identities 
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prevailing among the Bracliiopods and Gasteropods of the basin of Prague 
as compared with those of Silurian age in other countries. Suffice it to 
say, tliat when fully elaborated, the whole of the fossils Avill probably amount, 
under the discrimination of M. Barrande, to about 1500 species! 


F. 


Depth of the PrimeoaJ and colouring of the Shells of the MoU 
lusca which lived in them. 

In discussing the subject of the probable depth of the primeval seas, it 
might have been inferred, that assuming the quantity of water upon the 
surface of the earth to have been constantly the same, it necessarily follows 
that during those long periods when the crust had undergone comparatively 
few variations of outliuf*, there must have been a great uniformity in the 
depth of the waters. This inference has been incidentally strengthened by 
Professor E. Forbes, wlio having shown in a short memoir recently read 
before the Boyal Society, that no mollusca which live beneath the depth of 
50 fathoms exhibit tliose iWstmet pattern-colours which mark the shells of 
tlm animals inhabiting higher zones, brouglit this observation to bear on 
the fact, that sonic palajozoic types (specially those of the carboniferous 
age) still retained their colours, and hence that such animals could not have 
lived at any great profundity or far removed from the influence of light. 
]\ni. d’Archiac and do yerneuil did, indeed, advert many years ago (1839, 
Trans. Geol. Soc. Lond. vol. vi. p. 360.) to shells of Devonian age which 
>vore partially coloured, and Mr. Salter has called my attention to Silurian 
fossils in the Government ^liiseuin which also exhibit colour. 


G. 


Extension of Silurian Eoclts in Spain, 

Since the text was printed, I learn that M. Casiano de Prado has dis- 
covered Graptolitcs in several parts of the Guadarrama chain, where they 
occur in black schists associated wdth large masses of silicious grits 
(quarzites). This enterprising geologist has also traced such schists to 
near Salamanca, and has further satisfied himself, that there is an absolute 
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continuity of Lower* Silurian rocks from tlie Sierra Morena into Gallicia; 
the range passing through Estramndura and by tlie Sierras of Guta and 
Francia. Most of the mountains which, extending from S. to N. form the 
boundary between Spain and Portugal may thus be considered to be of tho 
same age. 

The Sierra Morena and the environs of Almaden have again been 
specially explored by IM. Casiano de Prado, who has prepared a geological 
map of that tract, which will shortly appear in the Bulletin of tho Geolo- 
gical Society of France, and has discovered many Silurian and Devonian 
fossils which will be described by MliL Barrande and dc Verneuil. 

The Silurian rocks (lower) are very rich in Trilobitcs, and have already 
aflTorded about 20 species of those crustaceans, among which occur the 
greater number of the forms described by Mr. Sharpe from Portugal 
(p. 404.) ; such as Calyniene Tristani, Phacops sotialis, P. Diijar nni, 
Placoparia Tournemini, Illajnus Liisitanicus, &c. 

An important suggestion too has been made by M. de Prado, and par- 
tially confirmed by M. Barrande, viz. that the equivalent of the primordial 
zone, with its peculiar fiiuna, exists in Spain. One imperfect fossil only 
has however been yet found. 

MM. de Verneuil and dc Loriere have also detected Silurian rocks in two 
ridges directed from K.K.W. to S.S.E., wdiich range from near Moncayo 
towards Montalban in Aragon. 


ij. 


Poraminifera in the Silurian Hocks, 

Mr. It. C. Sorby has the merit of liaving been tliC first to discover 
Foraminifera under the microscope in the Silurian Rocks. 

Tile forms in the Aymestry or Ludlow Limestone (tlie black limestone 
of Sedgley) are very clearly recognisable ; those of the Wenlock Limestone 
(from Eastliope) being less so. These Foraminifera are related to the 
genus Endothyra, found by Professor PJiillips in the Mountain Limestone 
of Yorkshire and Westmoreland. 

I regret that I was unacquainted with an able memoir of Mr. Sorby on 
Slaty Cleavage when the earlier chapters were printed. (See Edin. New 
Phil. Journ., 1853.) 
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I. 

Sup2ioscd Anomaly at Neffiez in France explained. 

Allusion havin'^ been made? (p.393.) to a physical intermixture of Silurian 
with Carboniferous fossils at this one little spot in the South of France, 
I have the satisfaction to announce, that M. Fournet himself, who first 
described the phenomenon, is now convinced that it is simply due to a 
violent contortion and inversion of the strata, as suggested by de Ver- 
ncuil, and supported by myself, (p. 394.) 

K. 

• Australian Gold. 

The reader who may wish to be acquainted with tlie amount of the pro- 
duce, as well as with the history and nature of the Australian Gold Mines, 
will find a clear and able digest of the whole subject by Delesse, of 
Paris, printed in the Aiiiiales dcs Mines, 18d3, Tom. iii. Seric 5, p. 185. 
The same memoir was printed in the Monitour.” 

L. 

Produce of Silver. 

In confirmation of the view taken (p. 457.) of the future augnientation of 
the quantity of silver, and in allusion to Humboldt’s anticipation of that 
increase mentioned in the note of that page, let me say, that the same 
illustrious friend again expressed his conviction to that efieet to me last 
autumn, in Ijerlin, and reminded me that Spain (the seat of the richest 
silver mines in the days of Hannibal) had of late years proved to bo 
argentiferous to a prodigious extent. 

M. 

Silurian Rocks in Silesia. 

Since this work was printed, Professor Gbppert, of Breslau, has informed 
me, that Graptolitcs liavc been found in rocks underlying the well-known 
Devonian formations of Silesia (see p. 338.), thus leading us to suppose that 
adequate rcsearehes will elucidate a similar succession in other parts of 
Germany. 


K K 
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N. 

Palceozolc llodts in Asia Minor, 

M. Pierre de Tcliihatclieff has just communicated to the French Insti- 
tute a sketch of the succession of Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous 
rocks in Asia ]\linor. (Comptes llcndus, 3 Avril, IS.Vh) The newly dis- 
covered large coal- field near Eregli (lleraclea) on the Black Sea, is in the 
Carboniferous Limestone. 


0 . 

Discoveries along the Flanks of the Malvern Hills, 

My friend the Bev. W. S. Symonds, F. G. S., (^who has obligin 'ly 
prepared the Index of this work,) has recently informed me that, in 
sinking shafts on the new railroad from 'Worcester to Hereford, the 
Woolhope beds have been observed in nearly vertical position opposite 
Winning Farm, on the west flank of the ridge. The strata at this place 
are charged witli Bumastus Barriensis, and other (characteristic fossils. 
Again, in a deep excavation for the foundation of the new house of 
Messrs. Burrows* at Great Jilalvcrn, a briglit red sandstone was found 
beneath the detritus of the hill, and quarried to the dcptli of twenty feet, 
dipping to the east at an angle of 70^ The age of this rock, wliether 
Triassic or Permian, has not yet been determined. 

P. 

Other Reptilian Remains in the Permian Rucks of Russia, 

llFy friend Major B^aiigenhehn von Qualen, to whom my associates and 
myself were much indebt<id for information respecting the structure of the 
Permian Bocks of Orenburg, has since our visit detected bones of another 
reptile which occurs, not like the remains of the Bhopalodon (Fischen-) 
in the sandstone and conglomerate, but in the limestone of the foimiation. 
The preservation of the head of this animal has enabled ]M. Eichwald to 
assign to it the name of Zygosaurus Lucius, and to compare it with the 
crocodile. On referring M. Kichwald’s description (Bull. Soc. Imp. Nat. 
Moscow, 1852, No. 4.) to Pro.Oessor Owen, that celebrated comparative 
anatomist thus writes to me; — “The characters which M. Eichwald 
points out in his fossil, as resembling those in the crocodile, also occur in 
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the fossil skulls of the Labyrinthodont reptiles ; and the observation upon 
the number and comparatively small size of tlie teeth, in the Permian 
reptile, would lead to a suspicion tliat it may really belong to the Laby- 
rinthodont family. All doubt would be removed by an inspection of the 
occiput of M. Eichwald’s fossil ; if that part presented a single condyle 
for articulation wdth the neck-verlebrm, it would determine the accuracy 
of his views of its affinities: but if the occiput showed a pair of condyles 
it would prove the fossil to be a Sauroid Batrachian.” 

Q. 

On the former Changes of the Alps, 

(This abstract of a discourse addressed to the Boyal Institution, IVlarch 
7th, 1851, is given, to illustrate briefly the chief mutations of a moun- 
tain chain in comparatively recent geological periods.) 

The complicated structure of the Alps so baffled the penetration of de 
Saussure, that after a life of toil, the great and original historian of those 
mountains declared, ‘there was nothing constant in them except their 
variety.' In citing this opinion, Sir Roderick Murchison e.Kplained how 
that obscurity had since been gradually cleared away by the application of 
modern geology, as based upon the succession o^ organic remains. He 
then proceeded to specify the accumulations of which the Alps were com- 
posed, and to mark the changes or revolutions they had undergone, be- 
tween the truly primeval days when the earliest recognizable animals 
were created, and the first glacial period in the history of the planet. 

His object being to convey, in a popular manner, clear ideas of tho 
physical condition of these mountains at different periods, he prepared 
for the occasion three long scene-paintings, which represented a portion of 
the chain at three distinct epochs. The first of these views of ancient 
nature exhibited the Alps as a long, low archipelago of islands, formed, in 
great part, out of the Silurian and older sediments which had been raised 
above the sea; the lands bearing the tropical vegetation of the carboniferous 
era. (See woodcut, p. 268.) 

He then stated that there were in the Alps no relics of the formations 
to which, as marking the close of the primeval or palmozoic age, he had 
assigned the name of Permian, and rapidly reviewed the facts gathered 
together by many geologists from all quarters of the globe, maintaining 
that they unequivocally sustained the belief, that there had been a succcs- 

K K 3 
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sion of creations gradually rising from lower to liiglicr types of life, 
we ascend from inferior to superior formations. He <'arelully, liowcver, 
noted the clear distinction between such a creed, as tounded on the true 
records of creation, and the theory ol transmutation of species ; a doctrine 
from which he entirely dissented. 

In the second painting (an immense lapse of time being supposed to 
have occurred), the Alps were represented as a mountainous ridge in 
which all the suhmarinc formations from the secondary to the older tei> 
tiary or Kocenc had been elevated upon the flank of the primeval rocks. 
Each rock system was distinguished by a colour peculiar to it, and the 
nature of the animals contained in each of these deposits was succinctly 
touched upon. Between the youngest of the primary formations and tlie 
oldest of tlie secondary rocks, it was state*!, that there is not one species 
in common in any part of Europe ; the expresbioii being tliat “ an eiitir dy 
new creation had succeeded to universal decay and death.” 

Ill speaking of the Alpine c(piivalents of the British Lias and Oolites, 
Sir 11. paid a sincere tribute to Hr. Buckland, who led the way, thirty 
years ago, in recognizing this parallel. Leopold von Bucli was also par- 
ticularly alluded to as having e.^tablished such and other comparisons, and 
as having shown the extent to which largo portions of these mountains 
have been mctamorpliosed from an earthy into a crystalline state. In 
treating of the cretaceogs system it was sliourn tliat tlic Lower Green Sand 
of England, so well illustrated by Hr. Eitton, was represented in tlui Aljis 
by large masses of limestone, since called A’^eocomiaii by foreign geologists. 

Emphasis was laid upon the remarkable phenomena, that every where in 
the south of Europe (as in the Alps) the Numinulitc rocks, with the 
‘ llyseh’ of the Swiss, and the ‘macigno’ of the Italians, liave been raised 
up into mountains together with the chalk (Ilippiiritebeds and Jiioceramus 
rock) on wliicli they rest. Hence it was, that before Sir Roderick JMurchi- 
son made his last survey of the Alps, the greater number of geologists 
classed the ^^uinmiilite rocks with the cretaccanis system, and considered 
them both to be of secondary age. But judging from the mass of fossils, 
which dlfler entirely from those of the chalk, and also from their super- 
position, he had referred these Numniulitc rocks to the true lower tertiary 
or Eocene of Lyell. Beds of this age, tliougli once merely dark-coloured 
mud, have been converted into tbe bard slates of Olarus with their fossil 
flslies (among which eels and herrings first made their appearance). Some 
strata of this date at Monte Bolca contain well known fishes, and others 
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again have been rendered so crystalline amid the peaks of the Alps 
as to resemble primary rocks ; so intense has been the metamorphosis ! 

Dwelling on the atmospheric conditions which prevailed after the ele- 
vation of the older tertiary, Sir R. inferred that a Mediterranean and 
genial climate prevailed during all the long period while the beds of sand 
(Molasse) and of pebbles (Nagelflue) were accumulating under the waters 
both of lakes and of the sea, derived from the neighbouring slopes of all 
the pre-existing rocks. The marine portions of the Molasse and Nagelflue 
contain the remains of some species of shells now living in the Medi- 
terranean ; whilst in alternating and overlying strata, charged exclusively 
with land and fresli water animals, including numerous insects, not one 
species among many hundreds is identical with any form now living. This 
point, on which he first insisted on his return from the Alps in 1848, 
Sir R. considered to be of paramount importance in proving, that 
terrestrial life was much less endow’ed with the capacity to resist physical 
changes of the surface than submarine life ; for here we have a land fauna 
wliich is riiocene in. the order of the strata, and yet is scarcely Eocene 
when we regard its organic contents. 

A certain number of the more remarkable animals that lived during 
til is younger tertiary age were then adverted to, such as the Rhinoceros 
and other large quadrupeds, the fossil A^iverrine fox*, collected by liimself 
(the original of which was on the table), the huge Salamander (Andrias 
Schcuehzeri) and a Chclydra wliich Professor Hell has described as 
analogous to the snapping turtle of the southern states of Korth America. 
These creatures, with quantities of plants, including smsill palms, were 
all indicative of a warm and genial climate. On such sure grounds the 
second diagram represented the Alps as covered with a subtropical vege- 
tation ; several of the above-mentioned animals being sketched in the fore- 
ground. 

The author had satisfied himself f, in common with Studer, Escher, and 
all the geologists who have well explored the Alps, that everywhere along 
their northern flank terrific dislocations have occurred, amounting in many 
places to a total inversion of mountains, whereby tertiary deposits accumu- 
lated beneath the waters during the period he had just been describing, 
wrre thrown under the strata of former date. He then briefly pointed out 
what he had demonstrated in detail elsewhere : viz. that the sands and 

• Now in the British Miiscutn. 

t Quart. Joum. Gcol. Soc. London, vol. t. p. 157. 
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pebble*bed3 of that age had been suddenly heaved up from beneath the 
waters along the outer or northern flank of the chnin, so as to form moun- 
tainous masses, the inverted and truncated ends of which had been forced 
under the edges of the very rocks out of whose detritus they had been 
formed. 

Before this great revolution had taken place no large erratic blocks were 
known, but after it they became common, and were the necessary products 
of that intensely cold climate to which the Alps were then subjected — a 
change of which their surface bears many distinct evidences. 

During the same period the low countries of northern Europe were, 
it is well known, covered by an Arctic sea. The Jura and the Alps 
having also then, as it is believed, been subtended by water, icebergs and 
rafts must have been detached from the higher range, carrying away blocks 
of stone northwards to be dropped at intervals ; just as it has been de- 
monstrated that the Scandinavian blocks, which floated southwards, were 
dropped in Prussia, Poland, and the low lands of Eussia, when all those 
regions were under the influence of an Arctic sea. In short, Bavaria 
and the lower parts of the Cantons Vaud, Ncufchatel, and Berne, must 
then have been covered by waters which, whether salt or fresh, bathed 
the foot of the Alps. 

The inference that the change from a former genial climate to the first 
great period of cold was sudden, was further sustained by the fact, that the 
inclined strata in which the Mediterranean animals are buried, are at once 
covered tmnsfjressivehj and unconformahly by other beds of gravel, shingle, 
and mud, in which the remains of jdants and animals arc those of a cold 
climate. 

The third scene, therefore, exhibited the beds of sand and pebbles of tho 
genial tertiary period thrown up into mountains on the flanks of the cliain, 
the peaks of which were probably then covered for the first time with 
snow ; and from the ravines, whether opening upon the sea-shore or into 
deep fiords or bays, into Avhich glaciers and their moraines advanced, 
giving birth to icebergs on which rocks were floated away. 

In concluding, Sir Roderick thus expressed himself : — “ Having thus 
now conducted you rapidly tlirough the most prominent changes which the 
Alps have undergone, from the first period when they had emerged, pro- 
bably as an archipelago of low islands in a hot climate, to that epoch 
when the animals and plants living upon them indicated a Mediterranean 
temperature, and then to that Arctic period, tho conditions of which I 
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have just been discussing, I have no longer to call for your assent to any 
inferences of the geologist, which idl of you are not perfectly competent to 
understand. 

** To convert the Alps of the earliest glacial period into the Alps of the 
present day, you have only to figure them to yourselves, as raised 2000 or 
3000 feet above the altitude which they are supposed to have in the dia- 
gram last exhibited. All their main features remaining the same, you 
would then have before you, the present Alps and their valleys bathed 
by lakes and rivers instead of bays ; and in place of the waters sketched 
in beyond them in the painting, with ice-bergs floating upon them, you 
will then have dry mounds of gravel, sand, and blocks, which were accu- 
mulated beneath these waters : such, in a word, as now constitute the low 
hills and valleys and all tlie richest land of Switzerland and Bavaria, 
where man has replaced the rhinoceros and turtles of one period, and the 
icc-bergs of another. You who have not visited this noble chain, and 
who wish to judge of its gorges, peaks, and precipices, may consult the 
views sketched by our associate Brockedon, and thus have Nature, in her 
present mood, brought in a telling manner before you. But those of you, 
who really wish to grapple with the geological wonders of former days, 
may look at the flanks of the Rigi from the lake of Lucerne, where even 
from the deck of the rapidly passing steamer, you may see how that great 
pile of jiudding-stone, every pebble of which has been derived from more 
ancient rocks in the chain, has been lifted up from beneath the waters in 
the manner here pictorially represented ; whilst, if you continue the same 
traverse up the lake to Altorf, you will pass by extraordinary folds, inver- 
sions, and breaks of the secondary limestones, and of the older Tertiary or 
Nummulitic rocks. Such a doubling or crumpling up of these strata, you 
may then perchance agree with me in thinking, was in a great measure 
the result of lateral pressure between two great masses ; viz. the axis of 
the crystalline rocks of the chain towards the south, and the newly 
upraised deposits, of which the Rigi is a small part only on the north. 
The latter having been intruded upon the terrestrial surface, necessarily 
compressed the pre-existing formations into a smaller compass. If n?ore 
adventurous, you should climb to the peaks, rising to 8000 or 9000 feet 
above the sea, and flanking the central summits, you may there satisfy 
yourself, that deposits which were once mere mud, formed during the same 
time as our slightly consolidated London clay, have been in many parts 
converted into schists and slates, as crystalline as some of the so-called 
primary rocks of our islands ! 
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“ In speaking of the last changes of the Alps as stupendous, I know it 
may be said that, in reference to the diameter of the planet, the highest of 
these mountains and the deepest of these valleys arc scarcely perceptible 
corrugations of the rind of the earth. But, when wc contrast such aspe- 
rities with many other external features of this rind, they are truly stupen- 
dous. Let the observer, for example, travel over vast surfaces such as 
those of llussia, where he cannot detect a single disrupt ion — not one great 
fracture, and no outbursts wluilevcr of igneous and volcanic rocks, but, on 
the contrary, a monotonous and horizontal sequence of former aqueous 
deposits, whitdi, simply dried up, have never been disturbed by any violent 
revolutions from beneath, — and then compare such features with the ad- 
jacent Ural mountains, or still bettor with the loftier Alps, and he will bo 
truly impressed with the grandeur of such changes. 

And here my auditors will recollect, that even beneath and around 
this metropolis they can be assured, by finding extinct fossil mammalia, 
that such also have been the cliangcs, though on a less striking scale, in our 
own country. The large extinct British quadrupeds necessarily required a 
great range for their sustenance. They bad doubtlessly roamed from dis- 
tant tracts to our lands before the straits of Dover were formed and before 
the region of Britain was broken up into isles. One of our great insu- 
lating dislocations was, I conceive, coincident with that striking pheno- 
menon in the Alps on which T have tried to rivet your attention, when the 
first glacial and icy period atfected so large a portion of this hemisphere, 
Sind when large portions of our nortiiern lands formed the bottoms of an 
Arctic sea. But such tracts were bidden to rise again iVom beneath the 
waters and constitute the present continents and islands before man was 
placed on the surface. Our race, in short, was not created until the 
great(;r revolutions of which 1 have treated had passed away. 

“ These grand dislocations belong, lliereforc, distinctly to former epochs 
of nature, and their magnitinlc is enormous wlicn compared with any thing 
which passes under our eyes, or has been recorded in human history. At 
the same time geologists have shown upon clear evidences, that during the 
long periods which were repeatedly interrupted by great revolutions, there 
was a constant exhibition of diurnal agencies precisely similar to those 
which noAv prevail in the world. In those elder times, rain must have 
fallen — volcanic forces must have been active in scattering ashes far and 
wide, and in spreading them out together with slieets of lava beneath the 
waters — gradual movements of oscillation, and moderate elevations and 
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depressions must also have oceurred — and long continued abrasion of the 
sides of mountains must have produced copious accumulations of * debris ’ 
to encroacli upon lakes, tlie overflow or bursting of which may have steri- 
lized whole tracts. 

“ All such ordinary changes of the surfiice of the globe, with occasional 
slight breaks in the long career, were doubtlessly common to all epochs. 
But, whilst no such operations can be compared as to effect with those 
phenomena of disruption and overturning of mountain masses which have 
been specially dwelt upon this evening, so also, according to my view, it 
is impossible, that any amount of these small agencies, though continued 
for millions of years, could have produced such results. 

‘‘ In thus attempting to shadow out in the space of little more than an hour 
the chief formations and transmutations of a chain like the Alps, I have 
probably laboured to effect what many persons may deem impossible ; but 
I have thought that some at least of these evening discourses should awaken 
tlic mind to the larger features of a science, the details of 'which must be 
followed out by a careful survey of nature. 1 would b(*g, therefore, those 
persons 'svlio have not studied geology practically, to dwell on the facts 
brought forward, and to believe that they are indisputably and clearly 
proven. They tefl us unmistakeably how different animals and vegetables 
are entombed in these vast sepulchres of ancient nature, and they reveal 
to us, that tlie successive inhabitants of each creation lived during very 
long periods of time. They announce to us, in emphatic language, how 
ordinary operations of accumulation were continued tranquilly during 
very lengthened epochs, and how such tranquility was broken in upon 
by yreat convulsions, 

“ Being thus led to ponder upon the long history of successive races 
and also upon some of the most wonderful physical revolutions this chain 
has undergone, we cannot avoid arriving at the belief, that, in addition to 
many other great operations, the disruption which upheaved the middle 
and younger Tertiary formations from beneath tlie waters, and threw 
them up into mountain masses, accompanied by the production of the first 
great arctic period known in the history of the planet, was a change of 
immeasurable intensity. That change, in short, by which a period of 
snow, ice, glaciers, floating ice-bergs, and the transport of huge erratics 
far from the sources of their origin, suddenly followed a genial and Medi- 
terranean clime!” 
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of, 48.; (Jra otolites in Upper Siluria, 47.; 
Silurian rocks, 340, ct srq.; gold only in 
ancient rock.s of, 482. Appindu' K. 

Bolivia, Silurian rock.s, 409 
110111111.1 Gulpli, Lower Silurian, 824. 

Bottom Bocks (Cambrian of the Government 
Survey), urifos'-ilireroii.s in Gre.'it Britain, 21.; 
of Scotland, 151. ; of li'clarid, witli a zoophyte, 


32.165.; irreat brc.ak between and Silurian 
of Ireland, Appemlu 1>. 

Bone W ell, .sketch of UpjK'r Lndlow rockfl, 134. 

Bonc-btsl of Ludlow riK'k.s, 143.; with ikshos 
and crusl.accans, 237. 

Bos-aurochs. fossil ami living, 444. 

Boulogne, Devonian and Carboniferous fossils 
near tc», 390. 

Br;u hiopoil.s of Lower Silurian, 188 — 191. ; 
IJpjsT Silurian, 22 1 — 225.; OM lied Saml- 
frtoiic, 2GO. 2G8.; Carbtmil'crons, 288.; l*er- 
mian, 808. 

Brachuiictopus, 281. 

Bradnor Hill, llpi»i r Ludlow rock, 140. 

Biaml-crde, or burnt c.irtli, 58. 

Bra/.iL, gold in deep mines. 4.54. 

Breadalbaiie, Mari|ms of, gold in Scotland, 48.5. 

Br«s knock-'hne, Ujtjicr Ludlow rock.s, l4(t. ; 
ichlh}ohtc.s ill coriistone. 24.5. 

Brecon, Lower Silurian elates, 7.5.; l.']*por Lnd- 
low rock.s, 125. 184.; anticlinal of i.ndlow 
rock", 141.; siiceessiou of blrata ami Fans 
of, 242. 

Brchldcn Hills, bedded trap and .scctioii, 59, GO, 

Brickcnticii, U., 2.54. 

Bridgend, IVrmi.an conglomcivito, 802. 

Ilrilon, Westphalia, stnit.i iuM'itcd, 878. 
oil Cha.se, section acro."S, 12<I. 

Bri-slol, magnesian (I’crmian) conglomerate, 801. 

Britain, tln*at, lowc.st foi>bil remains in, 20.; 
^ : I in, 4.8;k 

Briti.-'h Isles, dissimilar mineral characters of 
the .Silurian rocks of, as compared with those 
of IJnssia, 17.; increase of limestone in as 
the formations heeome younger, 48.; vertical 

" diinen"ions of Silurian rocks, 178. 

Briti-vli North Americ.i, p.'iI:eo/.oic rock.s, 427. 

Brittany, .Silurian rock.s, 1 4.5, 888 ; Devonian 
rocks, 891. 

Broccard Cli"tlc. 81. 

Brocken, the (Hart/. Mountains), .‘IG.^. 

Broderip, W- I., IMnaginoc'Tas iiaincil by, 12S ; 
Didelphis BnckkuKli, 466. 

Bx'ongniait, Adolphe, on fossil botany, 2GS. 280.; 
on Permian plant.s, 298. 805. 

Brown, Ihihcrt, his Psaronites, 807. 

Brown, T., on J’crmi.in fossils, ,802. 

Brown Clee Hills, eonislone ')f, 244. 

Buell, J.copold A’on, application of Silurian 
classilii-;ttiori to KMissia, VrijWe; on the 
lystidca*, 181.; on the Hart/, and hMicnish 
proximes, 8G.8, 870.; on the geology of 
Australia, 450.; on the Alps, 47G. 

Bui-kiand, llev. W. (Dean of Westminster), 
huggc'tion to the autlior, G.; Bridgewater 
8’reati.sc, 4G9. 

Buillh, Ludlow rocks near to, 140.; igneous 
rocks of, -^5. 57.; Llandcilo formation in 
ront.act willi Upper Silurian, 90. 

Bmna.stus Barrien.si.s, 111. 

Buntcixsandstciii, diviblon of in Germany, 298. 
800. 

Bn&aco, Portugal, Silurian rocks, 404. 

Cmler Idris, Lower Silurian and trap rocks of, 
32. 39.; section across, 77. 
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Caer CuradoCy views of, ‘2G. 81.; trap rocks of, 
81. 

Cacrinartlien, fans of, 242.; carboniferous rocks, 
270,271. 

Gairnsinuir, granite, 162. 

Cairn-Uyan, graptolite slates, l.'iG. 

Caithm»!)S, il.agstoncs and iclitliyoliles of, 248. 
250. 253. 

Galainitcs in Old Ked Sandstone, 255. 265. 

CaU-arcous rocks, chief .scuts of fonucr life, 465. 

Caledonian c.nnal, valley of, 250.; railr<jad, 
Silurian roeks, 155. 

Calilornia, gold, 450. 455. 458. 

Calvert, Joliii, on gold rocks of Uritain. 436. 

Canihrian, lerni wlien and how a|>}»Jieil, J*re- 
Joce^ 7, 8. 10. 2.5.; rocks nith he- .Is iir.st 
iianied I.«mer Silurian, 7’/v;/hre, liij. ri3. 

Canihridgfi ISIiisunni, pal.a'o/oic foNsil.-i of. 10. 

Canada, rpper, Silurian rocks, 15. 410.. 
in Lower Silurian, 458.; thickness of Devonian 
rocks in, 418.; Lowe , section aero-,*,, 424; 
g»*ol<igic;il map of, hy .Mr. J.og.-in, 42.5. 

Caiityre, i-ocks in, 16.3, 164. 

Cajie of (Jood Hope, fossiliferoiis rocks, 1.3.; 
depth of tlie sea hctuecn aiul Cape lloni, 
4 < 8. 

Caradoe (Car.actaeus), king of the Siluros, 6.; 
sandstone, eonni‘cti(;n \NitIi llic Llaiuleilo 
ilags, 50. yt*.; forination described, 78. vt 
relations of to (j[)per Silurian, 82. Ap- 
jn-mtir A, 11 ; modern asjtect of sandstoiie.s of in 
Shropsliire, 83.; Lower, fo.ssils ol‘, 8G.; CpjM'r, 
fossils of, 88.; and Llaiuleilo lormalion 
united, 88,; of .Malvern Hills, 9.5. (I'pper), 
sandstone at .May Hill and Huntley, U7.; at 
Liikey Hills and Hair, 1)9,; c(iiiglomenitp.s 
of Old li’ailnor, Howler Heath, tS:e. 95. 
104. ; sandstone, eiiuivalciiL of in Kor- 
mandy, .387. 

Carhoniferoiis .series, uiu-onformabln witliin it- 
self, 51.; strata unconltinnalde to Scotch 
Silurian, 1(52.; limestone of S. Welsh coal 
hasin, 2 12.; of Devonshire, 256,; era. vege- 
tation and genei.al order of, 268, 269, 270.; 
of Fr.ince cTvslalline .and .sl.ity, 269.; 
limi-stone and fossils of Britain, 271, 272, 
273. 282.; rocks, Ireiand, 275.; reptiles, 
287. ; Upper Kaiina, 279 — 28.>.; lamer 
Kauna, 281.; with Devonian rocks in lius.si;i, 
.330. 333.; system, lowe.-.t members only 
<leveloped in l*us.'<i.i, .332.; rocks of 'fliu- 
riiigia, 359.; the liliine, 375.; Kranee, .391.; 
Spain, 400. 402.; l-'lora, types of ceasing in 
tin? IVnnian era, 407.; rocks, United States, 
418.; insects h‘r.st appear in, 284. 466.; 
jieriod, .succeeded hv violent changes, 480.; 
Asia Minor, Appvm/ix N. 

Canligan, Silurian rix-ks of, 76. 

Cardiola, 227. 

Cariiiaria allied to Bellei*ophon, 1 96. 

Caermartheii, Upper Silurian, 12.5. 130. 141.; 
Lower Silurian, 3.3.; thickness of Llandeilo 
limestone, 52. 

Caernarvoiisliire, base of pakeozoic dcjxifeits, 23.; 

, lowc.st rocks, 33. 


Cameddau, Iwlded igneous rocks, 57.; eruptivd 
trap, and altere^l Llandeilo flags, 61. 

Car|>alhian mountains, cry.stairme rocks, 336. 

Carrickfergus, salt of and trial for coal near, 277, 

Carthagena, mines in Lower Silurian lime- 
stone!}, 397. 

Gasiano do Prado, on ilic Silurian and other 
jiaheozoic rocks in Spain, 395 — 401.; traces 
a great cxti-nt of iSilurian riK-ks in Spain, Ap- 
pemllc G. 

Cawdor, Earl of, 272. 

Cejihala-spis, fossil fi.di in old red .sandstone. 245. 

Cephalopods of Lower Siluri.an, 197. ; of Upper 
Silurian, 231.; ancient forms of. 310 ; the 
.•scavengers of tlie Silurian seas, 471. 

Cenatite, 282. 

(V-i>acioiit.s, 2.84. 

(3iarpentier, .1. «le. on the glaeml period, 482. 

(’hasy limestone, of America, 414. 

Cherbourg, pal;ef/zoic roeks, 384. 

(3n*nev Loiigville, Caradoe sandstone, 82. 

Cheviot Hills, 1.52. 

(3iiii;i, Dcvoiii.in fossils, 14. 

(Jhlorite slates-, 23. 

Cliondrites. 42. 

Cliristiaiiia (Norway), Silurian succession, 320. 

Cliurch Stretton, Saloj), 81. 

(’idaris (S<*:i urcliin), 308. 

Clarke, L*ov. W. B. on the paheozoic rwks of 
Aiustralia, 14.; goM in Australia discovered 
.Hid described by, 450. 452. 

Cleavage, slaty, in Silur.'an and older rocks, 33. 
34.; in Devonian rocks, 2.59. ; rare in car- 
boniferous rock'*, 269. ; not nnc-ommon in 
earboiiilVrous rocks of Ireland, 276. 

Clce Hills, distant view of, 26.; succession of 
strata near, 242.; (Salop), carboniferous rocks 
of, 273. 

Clent Hills, 301. 

Climate, during the palmozoic rocks, 463. ; 
warmer in primeval times, 1. 477. 

Clinton gronj), of America, 1 59. 

(^Inn Forest (Shropshire) tilestones, 1.39. * 

Clymenia (Devonian) limestone, 26.3. 3.56. 371. 
382. 

CiKil, .absurd .se;irclie.s for in Lower Silurian, 61. 
9.3.; ba-iii of Saitli Males, 24 L; Forest of 
Dean, 24L; .aiilhivK-itie in IVm broke, 2.58.; 
Island, north of Ireland, 277. ; measuivs, 
thickness of in S. Wales, 278.; fossil Liinulus 
of, 287. ; insect.s, .sliells, fislie.s, ;md ferns of, 
284. ; its relations to the British Permian 
rocks, 301, 302. ; lields Upiier, wanting in 
Bus.sia, 334.; wasteful search for in Silurian 
schists of France, 388. 

Cailbrwkdale, AVenloek shale at, 111.; car- 
hoiiiferons strata of, 284. 

Cohniles (Sp:iiii), carhoiiiferons limestone of, 400. 

Cobadoiiga (Spain), niouiitain limestone, 400. 

Coecosleus, fossil li.sh of Seottisli Old Bed Sarnl- 
stone, 252.; of Devonian i-ocks in Gennaiiy, 
.371.; of Devonian i-oi-ks in Bu.ssia, 328. 

Coleman, Kev. W. 11., Permian plants detected 
by, 306. 

Colloml), 1\I., and dc Vornenil on Spain, 396. 
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Colmors end, Woolliopc Umostonc at, 1 1 0. 

Colqulioun, Culonel, on Mexiojin 44‘J. 

Combe Martin (N. DcvoiO, 2C0. 

Comus woixl, Ludlow, Tifi. 

Conditions, priineval, of the earth’s surfnre, 473. 

Conglomerates, in the Silurian rocks of Wales, 
70.; of Malvern hills, 94.; in the Silurian 
rocks of Ayr^llir^^ 1 (U). 

Coniston liniotone, equivalent of Llandeilo lime- 
stone, ]4(>, 147.; grits, equivalent of Carsuloc 
sanilstoiip, 147. 

Connemara, Silurian rock's, IfiS — 171.; Bins of 
altered Lower Silurian? 171. 

Constantinople, Silurian and Devonian rocks 
near, 335. 

Continents, aboriginal, mostly submerged, 47.5. 

Conularia, 196. 231. 

Couybearc, Rev. W. D., geology of England and 
Wales, 6. 

Copper oi*e, veins of penetrating from Longmynd 
riK'ks into I’entamerus limestone, 27.; veins 
of at the Longmynd, 38.; at the Stiinu* .stones, 
39.; ill Lower Silurian, .53. 

Coprolites in Upper T.udlow rock, 142. 238. 

Corals- of Wenlnck sliule, 11.3.; of Weuhx'k 
limestone, 110.; Lower Silurian, 178.; ]«!- 
Imozoic, unknown in pre-ent seas, 2 It).; l'p|»er 
Silurian, 212. 215. ; Devonian, 2.56. 260. 
371.; carboniferous, 282. ; I’ennian, .308. 

Coral reefs, evidences of contiguity f>f land, 472. 

Corbiore'5, pabco/ioic forniati(;ns, .394. 

Corilier, IJaron L., mporr of, 409, 

Cornhrook coal basin^ 273. 

Cordillera, Silurian rocks, 14. 409. ; term uliy 
ajqdied to the range of eastern Au.stralia, 
4.')0. 

Cork, carboniferous rock, 270. 

Conidoii, Salop, Lower Silurian selii-ts 28.; Hill, 
sketch of, I'jiper tbir.a<luc near, 82. 

Cornstone, of Old hVd Sainlst<aie, 244.; fragments 
of fishes in, 2'!.).; of iM array Eiitii, 251.; of 
the Permian dcq)o>its, .3til. 

Cornulites, of J.ower Siluri.'iu. 200. 

Cornwall, Lower Silurian and Devonian of, 14.5. 
260.; iiiVei-Mou of htrata, 14.5. .379.; gold in. 
4.34.; tin nliIl(M.^ of, i-ee<iiimiended by the au- 
thor to dig for gold in Austr.dia, 451. 

C«Mton. I’ptwr Caradoc, t)0. ; Power Wenlock 
(or ll'ooJInqie Jime'toiio), ]0,3. 

Cotta, IP, on tin; g<‘(il<igy of Saxony, 351. 

Co'satchi Datchi, liilK «»f, 441. 

Coul-beg, mount.iiii of we.'.t coaht of Ilighkind-s, 
219." 

Coni more, mountain of we.st co,-istof Ilighlands, 
2.5t). 

Crania, in Lower Silurian, 187. 

Creation, progre.ss of, 460.; of diflTercnt succes- 
sive iMCi-s, 468, 469. 

Credner, Herr, map <jf 'I’lmringia, 2t»9, 3r#0. 

Criffel, granite hills of, 162. 

Crinoids of Lower Silui ian, 1 80. ; of I ijqier Silu- 
rian, 219. ; ram iu Permi.au .strata, .308. 

Cromarty, fassil li.slies of, 251. 

Crustacea, of Lower Silui ian, 200.; of rjipcr 
Silurian, 234.; of Devonittii rocks, 264. 


Crustacea, gigantic traits of in Lower Silurian • 

413 . 

Crossopodia, .annelid in liOwer Silurian, 199. 

Crn/Ziana (Ililohiles), iu England, 42,; inLovrer 
Silurian of Spain, 396. 

Ciienea, fossils near, 399. 

Culm, or fraetureil stone coal, Peinhriike and 
Devon, 258, 259.; slash of, in Pembroke, 
275. 

Cumberland, graptolite schists, 47. ; Silurian 
rwks, 14.5.; Devonian nx-ks, 257. 

Cnmming, Lady (lordoii, on iishes of Old Red 
SiiJulstnue, 251. 

Cuvier, Ikiron, on the suceession of vertebrata 
468. ; Old Ihxl fi.shes de.scrihed by, 253. 

Cwiu-ei.seii-isaf (N. Wales), gold at, 434. 

Cwm Cwyn, section across the hill of, 79. 

Cwni Dwr (Brecknockshire), junelion of Silu- 
rian and Old Bed Sandstone, 141. 

Cyclas, in Old Red Sandstone, 2.54. 

Cyclopteris, plant of Okl Red Sandstone, 25.5. 

Cyrtix'eras, gi u of cephalopod, 197. 

Cytheropsi«s, a hiv.alvc Crusiaceaii, 23il. 

Cystulea', of Lower Silurian, 181.; of Upper 
Silurijui, 217. 

Dago, island of, 327. 

Dale, Owen l).~(See Owen) works, 1.5. 422. 

Dartmoor, eruptive gr.mite, section to, 256. 

Darw'iii, 0., Silurian fossils and works, 15. 409. 

Daviil.son, on Devonian fossils in (Jhina, 14.; 
on Sdtiri.'in brachiopods, 176. 222. 389. 

D.ivi-s, E., I.ingnla in oldc-st Silurian beds dis- 
c«n’cred by, 44. ; on fossils of Lower Wenlock, 
10,5. 

Dawson, on eoal-fields and a reptile therein, 426. 

Dean, >ir. A., gtdd found by, 433. 

l)(*an. Forest of, carboiiit’erous rocks, 270.; creil 
basin of, 244. 

Declien, 11. von, w’orks of, .338. 378. 

Delanoue, geological map by, 390. 

D(j la Heche, Sir H. 4'. — (See Ih (ftrafion, Av;- 
jUrr, Appendiv') On the Silurian rocks of 
Wale.s, 8.; on ti».''siHfi;rons Cambrian being the 
e<piivalent of Lower Silurian, 8.; and asso- 
ciates oil uiicoiit'orinity of stralificatiou, 50.; 
on a faidt at .Miisdcwick Bay, 65. ; sime- 
lions the Silurian classification, 1.38. 168; 
oil iron oxides. 241.; on Devonian rucks, 258.; 
s;mclions the term Permian, 202. 

I)cM»r, on Ainerijaii a/.oie rocks, 20. 411. 

Dcubigluhirc, slaty Wenlock .shale, 111.; al- 
tered miKlstones, 101. 

Dendivrjx'tori Acadiammi, 287. 

Denudation, valley of, 118. 

Derby shire, coal field, 270.; development of rar- 
bouiferous limestone, 271.; lliickness of coal 
•strata, 273. 

Devon, North, section across, 2.56. 

Devonian rocks, formerly na-rged in ‘ (jrnu- 
wacke’, 6.; term why applied, 11.; nx-ks of 
Britain, 241.; fossils in Ireland, 25.5.; rocks 
dc'crilied, 256. 263.; term proixised by Sedg- 
wick and Alurehison, 257. ; of Devon and 
Cornwall, 257.; of South Devon, 2.59. ; of 
Rhenish proYince.s, 261 . 365. ; biiells of Lower, 
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2r»l.; trilobitcs of, 2fi2.; shells of Upper, 
2()a.; C(]uivalenls in Germany, 2G4.; terrcs- 
irial plants of, 205.; or Old lied Sandstone of 
Kussiu with salt, 295.U27.; and carbonic 
ferous rocks in IJussia, 330.; of Germany, 
335.; of Siialfcld, 357.; Lower, or ‘ Spirifer 
Sainistcin* of Germany, 367.; Upper of the 
IJliine and lJel"iiim, 371. 373.; of France, 
(Lower), .389.; (Upper), 390.; Siaiin, 396.; 
United States, 417.; fishes of mostly void of 
twjseous vertchra*, 462. 

Dcvoiishiiv, jroid found in, 434. 

J)icotylcd<»ns, nii-e in coal flora, 278. 

Die-earth, or Wenlock shale, 111. 

Diirf'ings (gold), at S^^imanofsk minr.s, IiiLs.sia, 
442.; at jZ.arcvo Alexandrofsk, sketch, 444.; 
“wet” and ‘‘dry” of the mines described, 
449.; California, 458. 

Dingle Bay, Silurian fossils, 167. 

Dipioccras, 198. 

Dnieper river, coal Ijehl between it and the Don, 
332.; Silurian and Devonian strata on the, 
335. 

Dolgclly fossils, 42.; gold near to, 433. 

Dolomite, term ina])plicablc in classification, .304. 

l)ol-y-frwyiiog, gold near, 4.34. 

Donegal, erystaUinc rocks of, 173. 

Donetz, coal-fii'bl of (South llussia), 280. 333. 

Don Liver, coalfield between it and the Diiiciicr, 
332. 

Down, schists of, 165. 

Downshiro, Manpiis of, trial for coal by, 277. 

Dowiiton Castle Stone, (Ludlow), 138.; oldest 
traces of arboreal vegetation in, 139. 

Dranmien Liver, section across, 319. 

Drift, containing Maniniotli bones, the oldest 
detritus cont.'iining gold, 440. 

Dublin Bay, geology of, 165. 

Dudley, ell'ccts of combustion of coal at, 58.; 
linie.'jtonc identical with that of Wenlock, 
114.; seen from the Wren’s nest, 116.; 
liniestone, 117.; criiioidea, 219. 

Dull', L., on reptile of Ohl Led Siindstone, 254. 

DiifnMiov, 1*. A., on the pala;ozoic rocks of 
France, 383. 394. 

Dumfries, Silurian greywackc of, 149.; bottom 
nwks of, 151. 

Dumont, A., work referred to, 364.; Tableau dcs 
Terrains compared, 381,382. 

l)unkf*r. W. ami 11. von, ^Meycr raliuonto- 
grapliica, .371. 

Durham, coal strata, 278.; Permian beds, 303. 

Dwina liiver, (Lussia in Kuropc), Permian 
sections oil tlie banks of, 294. 

Dynevor Park, view from, 69. 

Karl Windsor, a memoir b/, 450. 

Kastnor Gbelisk, Caradoc sandstone, 95. 

Ki'ciiliomplialns, POwimkI in Lower Silurian, 196. 

Kdeiinion, section across vale of, 79. 

Kdward.s, Milne, on Corahs, 179. 209. 

lOgeberg, (Norway), section across, 320. 

Kgerton, Sir P. de Grey, on fossil fish, 284. 

Khrenlierg, G., referred to, 316. 

Fife), Devonian strata of tlic, 369.; limestone, 
371.; inversion in the, explained, 377. ; shells 


of, their equivalents jin America, 417.; lime- 
stone, a centre of animal life, 465. 

Ekaterinlmrg, underground mining for gold, 
440.; gold shingle near, 445. 

Elgin, Old Led S;indstone reptile, 254. 

Encri'iites, and their fixjd, 230. 

Englehardt, collection of fossils, 351, 352. 

Engleiiiann, on Tcxa.s, 20. 

hhiiiiskillen, carboniferous rocks of, 276. 

Enniskillen, Earl of^ his collection of ichtliyo- 
litc.s, 284. 287. 

Epynt, fore-st of, 128. 

Erbreich, his labours, 378. 

Erman, Adolf, explorer of Siberia, 317.; map 
of the gold fields of the world, 447. 4.54. 

Erratic.s, transported by icebergs, 482. Ajtpw 
dix (}. 

Escar, local Iri.sh term for drift, 1 72. 

Eiiomphalus of Lower Silurian, 193.; of Upper 
Silurian, 229. 

Europa (Spain), mountain limestone, 400. 

Evans, Ilev. .J., on fish bed of the U])pcr Lud- 
b»w rock, 1.37. 

Falkenbcrg (Prussia), carboniferous fossils, 338. 

Falkland Islands, Silurian fossils at, 15. 409. 

Fans of Brecon anrl Ciiennarthen, sketch of, 243. 

Faults, in N. Wales, 54.; at Musclewick Bay, 
04.; great in America, 425.; iii the Alps, 
Apjnndix Q. 

Fauna, Lower Silurian, 205.; Upper Silurian, 
207. ct Devonian, 263,; Lower carhoni* 
ferous, 281. H wr/.; Upi»cr ditto, 279.; Per- 
mian, 307. 

Featherstonhaugh, G. H., reports by, 41 1. 

Felspar porphyries stratificnl, 57.; rocks (Lower 
Silurian) at Marringtoa Dingle, 55.; asso- 
ciated with gold, 456. 

Felsjiathic asii of Lower Silurian, 53. 

Fennanagh (county of), I.andeilo fossils, 166. 

Fesliniog, volcanic grit, 53.; slates, 44. 

Fifeshire, Old Led Sandstone and carboniferous 
in, 247. 

Fishes of Upper Ludlow rock, 137. 142.; ab- 
sent in Low’er Silurian, 205.; defences »)f in 
Upi>cr Ludbnv rock, 238.; of Upper Ludlow*, 
the most ancient of their class, 239. 460.; of 
Old Led Sand.stone, 251.; carboniferous rooks, 
277, 281. 284.; Permian, 312.; and arboreal 
vegetation contemiioraneous, 461.; of the 
Devonian period, 462.; argument derived 
fi-om their absence in the lower primeval 
rocks, 471. 

Fisher, Dr. G., paleontology of Knssia, 291. 

Filzvoy, Sir 0., dispiUidies on gold, 453. 

Flaxley, bone beds near to, 237.; ichthyolitc in 
low'cst ImkKs of Old Led Sandstone near, 245. | 

Fleming (Dr. A.), on fossils of the Upper Pun- 
jaub, 14. 

Fleming, the Lev. Dr., on the geology of Fife- 
sbire, 247.; on jdants in the Old Led Sand- 
stone of Shetland, 255, 256. 

Fletcher, T. W., collection of Silurian fossils, 234. 

Flintshii-c, coal field of, 270. 

Floetz-lchrcr Sandstcin (Germany), the equi- 
valent of millstone grit, 274. 376. 
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PeMnian’ EorA of Qermaiiy and Bussia 
identica1y297.; great primeval, tlie source. of 
coal dej^ta, 267. 280.; peculiar Devouian 
^Tpe of in Germany, 858. 

Florence, madgno of, 135. 

Footmarks, supposed impressions of in Lower 
Silurian, are marks of shell fish, 205. 

Footprints of the Ci-eator, work by Hugh Miller, 
250. 

Forbes, Edward, on Lower Silurian of N(»rtli 
Wales, &c., 8.; on Old li»>»l Sandstone plants, 
255.; his classification, 468.; on submarine 
knowledge, 478.; on colonanl fassils, Ap- 
pendix F. 

Forbes, James, on glaml phenomena, 482. 

Forest of Dean, coal basin of, 244.; carboni- 
ferous liine.4une of, 270. 

Forfarshire, 164.; LTjjper Siluri:njV 247. 

Fossils, earliest primeval system of, 23.; Old- 
hamia anthiua, 32.; of Lingula Hags, &c., 
42 — 44.; Lower Silurian gmptolites, 46.; of 
the Lhinileilo formation of South Wales, 68.; 
of Lower Silurian Sandstones of S)utli Wales, 
72.; of Lower CaraJoc, 86, 87, 88.; of 
Upper Caradoc, 88.; trilobites of Lower 
Wenlock or Woolhopc limestone, 108.; co- 
, rals of Wenlock liuu*.stone, 119 — 121.; of 
Ludlow rocks, 129. 133. 135, 136.; of lilc- 
fetones or transition beds, 138.; Cornwall, 
145 ; Scotch Silurians, 1.37.; Lower Silu- 
rian zoophytes, 178.; crinoid, 180.; cysti- 
deuns, 181.; starfish, 182.; orthides, J84.; 
bracliipfxLs, 183 — 1 89. ; lamcllibrancliiafa, 
191.; gasterop(Mla, 193.; heteropod and ptero- 
pxl mollusca, 196.; cephalo|)oda, 197. 199.; 
, annelids, 199.; trilobites, 201.; Trinucleus 
concentricus distorted, 203. ; trilobites, 204. ; 
of the Upiier Silurian rocks, 207.; coraLs, 210 
— 213.; bryozoa, 215, 216.; cyslidca?, 217.; 
crinoidea of, 219.; starfish, 22 1 . brachlopods, 
. 222. 224.; lamellibranriiiata, 22.3, 226.; 
cephalopods, 231.; Crustacea, 234, 23.3.; 
ichthyolites, 238.; Devonian, or ('Id Ked 
Samlstone fishes, 252, 253.; reptile, 254.; 
plant, 2.35.; shells of Lower Devonian, 261.; 
shells of Upper Devonian, 263. ; carboni- 
. ferons Liinulus rotnudalus, 281.; coral, 282.; 
various, 283.; insect, shells, and fern from tlie 
coal, 284, 285.; TJpper limestone of the 
coal, 285, 280.; Permian plants and shells, 
306 — 309.; Permian fishes, 312.; AKiphus 
cornutu.s, 324. ; Orthoccras duplex, 326. 
Fo.stpr and Wliitney, on azoic rocks of Lake 
Superior, 20. 

Fournet (M.) and Graff, their memoir on anoma- 
lous dibpo.sition of rucKS atNelliez, Fi’ancc,393. 
France, eonforniity of l.,owcr Silurian and 
Upper palaeozoic, 51. ; Low'er Silurian of 
145.; palu-ozoic rocks altered, 31G. 383.; 
Silurian rocks in, 383.; lowe;.t Silurian life 
in, 386.; Upper Siluriau rocks wanting, 389.; 
Lower Devonian rucks, 389.; carboniferous 
rocks, 391.; Permian rocks, 393. 

Franconia, Devonian rocks of, 355. 373. 
Free.stonu of the Caradoc formation, 82. 


Fuooids In Lower Silurian, 36. 38. 318.; witk 
anthracite schists, 323. Appendix C, 

Fucoid bed in Upper Ludlow 136. 

Fusion, granite once in a state of, 18. 

FusuHna), Foraininiferw, 333. 

Galloway, Silurian, 149. 

Galway, Silurian, 169.; mctamorphlc Silurian, 
171. 

Ganoid fish of Old Bod Sandstone, 253. 

Ganieau, Fox, llistoiy of Canada by, 411. 

Garza, Naruiijoy, on supposed Permian beds in 
Spain, 401. 

G uspe Limestone, Upper Silurian, Canada, 424. 

Giusteropoda, Lower Silurian, 192.; not abun- 
dant in Upper Silurian, 229.; number dinii- 
nisli in Pennian strata, 310. 

Gatloy (Ludlow), section acro.s.s, 126. 

Gidre, Devonian schist.s, 394. 

Gelnitz, 11. 11., on graptolites in Germany, 47.; 
on paLajuzoic rocks of Siixnny, 354. tt setf. 

Geinitz and Gutbier, on Pennian i-ocks and plants 
in Saxony, 292. 297.; on the Itolite-todtc- 
liegemle, 298. 

Gelli Hills, sectioji, 61. 

“ Geo\;nt)stischc Bcschreibung der Eifel,” by 
Steiningcr, 369. 

Gennnny, Central, graptolites in Lower Silu- 
rijin, 47.; cru.staceans in Devtmian rocks of, 
264.; fossil plants, 280.; Zechstein of, 297.; 
l*ennian rocks of, 297. 300.; palajozuic 
rocks altered, 316.; primeval succession in, 
336.; UpiJcr jjak'ozoic rocks, 339.; gold in, 
436. 

Gervillo, M. do, fossil collection of, 384. 389. 

Girard, Dr., on parts of Westphalia, 376. 

Girvan, Ayrshire, Lower Silurian rocks in, 157 
—160. 172. 

(Jlacial pcrifxl, 482. 

Glaciers, no evidence of in early geological 
I^riods, 482. 

Glamorgan, carboniferous rocks of, 270. 

(docker, Prof, (llrcblau), collections of, 340. 

Gloucester, railroad cutting near, 237. 

Glyptucrinus, Lower Silurian crinoid, 180. 

Gneiss, Silurian .strata reposing on, 22. 318. 

Go-gofau (S. Wales), gold mines of, 71.; gold 
near, 433. 

Gold found in the older strata and igneous rooks 
only, 1 6. 53. 431. 455. ; of Mcrionethshiiv, 36. ; 
of Scotland, 155.; in Britain, 433. ; Ural Moun- 
tains, 439.; superficial distribution indicated, 

444. ; when the rocks were iniprcgnatexl with, 

445. ; scarcli fur in the solid roede often ])ru- 
fitless, 448. 453.; of Australia, 449.; will bo 
exliaustcd in each new auriferous tract, as 
formerly in the Old World, 456.; in lead and 
copper ores, 456. ; fear of its depreciation in 
reference to silver umvairanted, 457. 

Goldfuss, Prof., his works alluded to, 371. 

Goleugocd (S. Wales), rare species of trilobite, 
74. 

Goppert, Prof., on land plants, 268.; on fossil 
vegetables, 278 — 280. 

Gorrau Haven, Cornwall, Lower Silurian, 144. 

Gossan, gold matrix, 434, 435. 
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Gothland (Swodon), Silnrian corab o^ 215.; 
fossils' equivalents of those of Wenlock and 
. Dudley, 319. 

Graham Island, 56. « 

Grainmysia, genus in Upper Silurian, 227. 
Granite, strata altered by, 18.; Silurian strata 
reposing on, 22. 318.; intruded at Anglesea, 
24.; gold in, 452. 

Graptolites, exchuively m Ae Silurian tyatem 
of life, 46.; chief position in Britain, 47.; 
Hcliibts at Aberciddy Bay, 64.; in Wenlock 
shale, 113.; of Skiddaw slates, 146.; in Siln- 
rian of Scotland, 151.; in Upi)er Silurian, 
208.; Sweden and Norway, 318.; Silesia, 
A 2 )pendixM; Bohemia, 343.; Saxony, 351. 
set/, ; Thuringia, &c., 354. ef. seq. ; France, 
387.; Spain, 397. et set/.; IWtugal, 405.; 
America, 409. 415. seq.j Ap/iemlix D. 

“ Ginuwacke,” a mineral term, geologically in- 
appropriate, 359. 

Gravel, gold drifted into heaps of, 449. 
iirecnough, G. B., geological map of Jhigland by, 
G. 24. 

Greenstone of Breiddon hills, 60.; of Old Had- 
nor, Gl.; has altered Silurian strata, 104. 
Greitenstciii, rentamerus ronglomerate, 368. 
Gretton, Lower Silurian fo.>sils abundant, 98. 
tJroy, Sir George, on gold of New /e;dund, 458. 
Greywa<‘ke oldc.st, or bottom roeks of Longmynd, 
North Wales, 23. et seq. f of Bray Head, Dub- 
lin, 31, .32., Ap/iendU D; of St. David’s, 62.; 
Scotland, 150, 150. et set/.; Bolieniia, 342. et 
seq. ; America, 425. et st q, 

Grieston .slatc.s, trilobitcs of, 1.53. 

GrilTiths, 11., geological map of Ireland, 164.; 
carboniferous rocks of Ireland, 176; Silui'iun 
ditto, 165. 276. 

GrilTithidc.s, trilobite in lower carboniferous lime- 
stone, 281. 311. 

Guadarrama (Spain), geology of the, 396. 
Gurmaya Hills (Kiis.sla), sketch of, 295. 

Gutbier, on fossil plants, 306. — Sec Geinitz. 
llagley Hills, skctcli of, 116.; park, Hereford, 
142.; pirk, W«)rccstcrshire, 301. 

Haimc Jules, on Silurian corals, 179. 209. 

Hales Owen, section near, 301. 

Hall, James, work alluded to, 15. 18.; on the 
geology and {Milajontology of New York, 413. 
419. 420.; United States, 417. 

Hantcr Hill, section and sketch, geology, 104, 
105. 

Hargreaves, Mr., Australian gold diggings, 452. 
llarknes.s, l*rof. K., on the Silurian rocks of Scot- 
land, 151. 155. 162. 43.5. 

Harlech, unfo.ssiliferous grit, 23. 28. 

Harpton Court, seat of Sir T. F. Lewis, 104. 
Uartz mountains, Devonian rocks, 363. 
Haverfordwest, Lower Silurian, 68. 

Haughinond Hill, 25. 

llausmaun, Prof. J. L., works referred to, 363. 
Haute Loire, carboniferous rocks, 392. 
llaxwoll, lowest Wenlock rocks at, 103. 

Hay, Ludlow rocks near, 126.; section, 243. 
Heaphy, 0., gold diggings in New Zealand, 458. 
Heat, theory of a centiul, 1.; and electridty 


producing datycleavagn, 84.; internal lu- 
diation of, one cause of fiumiBr tempentnra 
of the earth, 477. 

Helderberg division, Upper Silurian, 416. 

Heliolites, (Pontes), Wenlock coral, 120. 

Helmersen and Hoffman, work referred to^ 317. 

Helmersen, Col, geological map by and account 
of bituminous schist, 323.; on Devonian of 
Russia, 332. 

Herefordshire, part of Siluria of, 6.; Silurian 
strata little altered in parts of, 19.; Beacon, 
sketch of, 92.; Old Bed Saiidstone, 242.; 
ichthyolites in comstone, 245. 

Hergest Ridge near Kingston, 105. 140. 

Heteropod mollusca in Lower Silurian, 196. 

Hibbert, Dr., work referred to, 355. 

Highlands, rocks of high antiquity, 23.; moon- 
tains of west coast 249. 

Himalaya, Silurian and palmozcdc rocks in, 13. 

Ilindostan, carboniferous rocks in, 13, 14. 

Hingenau, Prof, von, publication by, 340. 

Hirnant limestone (Lower Silurian), 50. 

Hitchcock, Prof., on the geology of Massachu- 
setts, 412. 

Hoffman, Colonel, on gold in Siberia, 440. 456. 

Hollies limestone, equivalent of Woolhope, 96. 

Hollies’ farm, 86. 

Holly Bush sandstone, bottom rocks Malvern, 95. 

Holopci la, genus in Lower Silurian, 194. 

liolopca, genus in Lower Silurian, 194. 

Holoptychius, genus of fossil fish in Old Red 
Stindstune, 245. 

Holyhead, metamorphosed strata, 24. 

Hommaire de Hell, on Devonian of Persia, 335. 

Hook Point, Old Red Sandstone of, 66. 

Hooker, Dr. Joseph, on Upper Ludlow plants^ 
23S. ; on Devonian plants, 255. 

Hoi)e Bowdlcr, sketch of, 81. 

Hopkins, W., on changes of climate, 4. 

Horderley, 84. 

Horcb Chapel, Brecknockshire, tilestone of, 141. 

Homer, Leonard, on the Malvern Hills, 96. 

Howler’s Heath, Caradoo sandstone, 95. 

Hudson Bay, Upper Silm-ian, 429. 

Hudson river group, American Lower l^lnrian^ 
415. 

Humboldt, Baron A. von, on Permia, 291.; on 
Russia, 316.; on the Andes, 408, 409.; on 
gold, 447. 456, 457.; on silver, Appen- 
dix 1., 

HuntlyHill, Upper Caradoc, 97.; fish bed, 143. 

Huron Lake, 423. 

Hutton and Lindley, Fossil Flora, 280. 

liymenocaris vennicauda, crustacean in Lower 
Silurian, 42. 204. 474. 

Jacob*s-stones, shelly limestone of Caradoc, 84. 

Jameson, Prof Robert, on the transition rocks of 
Scotland, 149. 

Icebergs, transporters of erratic blocks, 482. 

Ichthyolites of Upper Ludlow, 143.; of Old Red 
Sandstone, 245. ; clear indicators of the age 
of rocks, 246.; of Cuthness, 248.; Murray 
Firth, 251.; Lower carboniferous, 281.; Per- 
mian rocks in Germany, 299. 

Jermyn Street Museum, DedicaUon^ 181. 198. 

L 
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Igneous rodoi, SUnrian strata altered by, 20.; 
deposits affected by, 46.; associated with 
Lower Silurian, 52. ; bedded with Lower Si- 
lurian, 57.; traversing Lower Silurian, 81. 
Ilfracombe, section, 256.; limestone, 260. 

Insects, fint appearance in the carboniferous 
rocks, 466. 

Inverness-shire, Old Red Sandstone, 251. 
Inversions, in Cornwall, 144.; in tlieEifel,.*i77.; 
South of Brilon, .H78.; Germany and lielgiiuu, 
379.; France, 394.; America, 424, 

Alps, 497. 

Johnston, James, natural history of, .377. 
Juurdan, M. and dc Vemeuil on carboniferous 
rocks of Franco, 392. 

Ireland, lowest or Is^ttom rocks contain a Zoo- 
phyte, 31, 32.; (south) graptolites of Lower 
Silurian rocks, 47.; Silurian nK-ks, 164.; 
bottom rocks in, 165.; (north) Lower Silu- 
rian, 171.; fossils in Old Red Sandstone, 255.; 
carboniferous rooks, 275.; New Red Sand- 
stone, 277.; gold in, 435.; nnconhirmity at 
base of Lower Silurian, 493. Appendix 1). 
Ireleth slates, Cumberland, ciiuivalcnts of Wen- 
lock, 148. 

Iron, sulphnret of and mineral springs, 61.; 
red colour of rocks derived from, 250.; in 
Caradoc group in Normandy, 387. 

Ithon river, 80. 

Itier, Jules, on Chinese fossils, 14. 

Jukes, J. B., discourse, p. vii.; section by, 79.; 
on Woulhope limestone at Hay Head, 110.; 
Irish Silurian, 168.; Pcnnimi deiiosits, 301.; 
Newfoundland, 410. ; Australia geology, 451. ; 
unconfonnity in Ireland, 493. 

Jurassic dolomite of Alps, 304. Appendix Q. 
Kama river, (Hussia) Pennian doixisits, 294. 
Katfdikanar, Ural Mountains, view from, 438. 
Kazan, (Russia) Peruvian deposits, 294. 

Keilhau, Professor, Giea Norvcgica referred to, 
320. 

Kelly, John, on Irish Silurian roclcs, 173. 
Kenley, Caradoc of, 83. 

Kerry, (Ireland), Silurian rocks of, 167. 

Keuper, marl and lias of, 299, .300. 

Keys End Hill, Malvern Hills, 98. 

Keyserling, Count A. von, on the geology of 
Russia, 5. 291. 327. passim; on Devonian 
of Germany, 340. 

Kidd, Dr., 62. 

Killarney, lakes of, 167. 

Killery, harbour, section at, 169. 

Kilkenny, coal of, 277.; ilevonian fossils found 
by Government surveyors at, 255. 

King, Air., on rocks in Missouri, 20. 

King, Professor, on Permian deposits and fossils, 
303. 306. 

Kington, trap rocks near, 104.; Lower Ludlow 
rwdes of, 128.; Upper Ludlow near, 140. 
Kircudbrigbtshire, Silurian rocks, 149. 161. 
Koninck, L. do, on Devonian fossils, 371.; car- 
boniferous fossils of Belgium, 375. 
Knockakesheen, (Ireland) granite, 169. 
Knocktopher, Devonian fossils, 255. 

Krockle\en, Sweden, section across, 319. 


Kutorga, Professor, map by, 325. 

Kwangsi, China, Silurian fossils from, 14 . 

La Sartho, Low'cr Devonian limestones of, 389. 

Lamellibrancbiata of Lower Silurian, 191«; 
Upper Silurian, 225.; rare in Pormian, 309.; 
carboniterous, 309. 

Lammennuir Hills, Lower Silurian, 154. 

Lancashira, Silurian, 14.3.; coal strata, 273. 

Landslip, of Palmer’s Cairn, wooilcut, 131. 

Lapland, oldest rocks of, 317. 

l^awley, the, sketch of, 81. 

Le IMiiy, mineral sketch cf the Sierra Moreno, 
395. 

Lead ore in Lower Silurian, 53. 

Load Hilli, (Scotland) gold in, 155. 435. 

Leptipna of Lower Silurian, 186. 

Lerwi(‘k, fossil plants of Old Red Sandstone, 25.3. 

Leuchtenberg, 11. 1. II. the Duke of, 181. 

Lewis. Sir T. F., Right Hon., referred to, 104. 

Lewis, G. C., referred to, 104. 

Lewis, Rev. 1'. T., Preface^ on Caradoc Sand- 
stone in Brampton Bryan Park, 89.; Wenlock 
limestone, 115.; ovals, 120.; on Ludlow 6sh 
bed, 137.; on Aymestry limestone, 1.30. 

Lickey Hills, Uppt*r Caradoc at, 99.; conglome- 
rate of, .301.; quart/i, Caradoc sandstones 
fused int(», 99. 

Lime, rare in the oai-licst depo.sits, 40. ; increases 
in higher part of Lower Silurian, 46, 48. ; 
wanting in Silurian of South Wale.s, 74. 

Limestone in Caradoc sandstone, 82.; altered 
and amorphous, 10.3.; Dudley, Crinuidea of, 
219.; Silurian altered into inaible, 320. ; highly 
fractured, .331.; of the Eifel, 371.; in Ame- 
rican bottom rocks, 426.; conical, altered 
liilltKdcs of, in Russia, 441, 442. 

Liinuliis, of coal. 281.; I’teiygotus probleinaticua 
allied to, 237. 282. 414.; of the Permian 
beds, 311. 

Lindley and Hutton, fossil flora of, 280. 

Lingula, flags of N. Wales, 31.; Davihii, 42.; 
firat discovered by Air. E. Davis, 44.; Hags, 
zone in Siluria and N. Wales, 45.; parallel of 
Pembrokeshire, 6.3.; of Cadcr Idris, 77.; 
Malvern, 92. ; ‘ Zone Primordiale ’ (Bohemia), 
342.; in Sweden, 321 ; in North America, 
415. 422. 425.; thickne.ss of, 175.; Lower 
Silurian T.ingula;, 187.; Upper Silurian ditto, 
224. 

Linley Hills, 37. 

Linnajus, on Cysitidcans, 181.; on Gothland 
Corals, 214. 

Linton, North Devon, section at, 256. 

Little Ross Head, Scotland, Upper Silurian, 162. 

Litiiites, in Lower Silurians, 198. 

Llampeter Felfry, 45. 68. 

Llanberis, Bottom rocks, 28.; psiss of, sketch, 29. 

Llandegley, Llandeilo formation at, 45. 

Landrindod, igneous stratified rocks of, 57. ; 
mineral springs of, 62.; Landeilo fonimtion, 
near ill contact with Upper Silurian, 90. 

Llandeilo rocks, 10.; flags, of Cumdon and 
Shelve district, 26.; Snowdon strata of that 
age, 30.; formation dcscribrtl, 45.; limestone, 
49. 68.; formation, where cunfurmablo to Ca- 
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Mdoe, IM).; fonnatioii, or^er of, 52.; metalli- 
t^UB, 53.; Bags interstratified with Tolcanio 
grits, 57.,* schists, Mosclewick Bsj, 65.; 
town of and fi^, 69.; section near, 73.; 
eofaists, supporting Canidoc sandstone, 79.; 
fonnation, janction beds of and Caradoc, SOL; 
formation, break between and the Caradoc 
local, 81.; united with Caradoc, 88.; flags, 
where unconformable to Upper Silurian, 90.; 
equivalent in Sweden, 319.; equivalents in 
France, 383. ; limestone, a centre of animal 
life, 465. 

Llandewi Felfiy, section at, 46. 49. 68. 

Llandovery, gold near, 433. 

Llandrindod, Llandeilo flags near, 45. ; mineral 
springs, 62. 

Llangadock, section near, 73. 

Llauwrtyd, mineral springs, 62. ; wells, sketch, 
75. ; view from near, 243. 

Lloyd, Dr., on Upper Ludlow flsh-beil, 137. 

Lloyd, Col., fus&ils from the Peruvian Andes, 
477.; on silver in S. America, 457. 

Loch Erne Head, Scotland, gold near, 435. 

Loch Scavig, hyj)ersthene rocks, 104. 

Lockerby, graptolitic sschihts, 1 55. 

Logan, W. E., reports on Canada, 15. 20.; on 
casts of fo.ssiis, 205.; on coal plants, 278.; 
map, sections, and survey of Canada, 411. 418. 
424. 425. 

Long Mountain, Montgomeryshire, 128. 

Longinynd mountain, bottom rocks of, 7. ; Cam- 
brian rocks of W'ales identified with, 23. 25.; 
view of and section, 26, 27, 28. 62.; direction 
of, 45.; rocks of same age in Scotland, 149.; 
conglomerates in, 160.; rocks of Ireland, 165.; 
vast tliickne>s in Sbropsliire, 174.; equivalents 
in France, 383.; in lloliemia. 

Lonsdale, Pi'vface^ v.; corals described by, 120. 
209 282.; fossils of South Devon, 257. 

Loriiire, de, and de Verncuil, on Spanish Silurian, 
398. 

Lotliians, section across, 152. 

Ldvens, works on Swedish fossils, 320.; sub- 
marine rescarclics ol', 478. 

Lough Corrib (Ireland) Silurian, 168. 

Lough Erne, carboniferous rwks, 276. 

Loxoncma in Upper Silurian, 230. 

Ludlow, Upper, 102. 133.; formation, general 
character of, 124.; castle, sketch of, 125.: 
Lower, 102. 127.; passing into the Weulock 
shale, 126.; promontory, section across, 126.; 
Lower, fossils of, 127. 129. ; limestone 
(Ayme.stry), 130. 143. ; rocks, sketcli of, 
134.; rocks, iucoid bed, 136.; fl.sh remains 
of, 137 — 139.; rocks, thickness of, 175.; 
fossils of, 215. at seq. 

Lugg, river, Ayinestry limestone near, 132. 

Lyell, Sir C., Manual of Geology, 248. 279.; on 
reptile of the coal, 289.; map of North Ame- 
rica, 410.; travels in North America, 426.; 
Elements of Geology, 466.; theory of climate, 
479. 

Lyons, coal fields of, 391. 

Maam (Ireland), Upper and Lower Silurian 
fossils mixed, 170. 


HK!!allum, Alexander, of Oirvan, 247. 

Blacigno, Italian tertiaiy beds compared with 
Upper Ludlow, 135. 

^lacgillicuddy’s Keeks, Old Bed Sandstone, 167. 

M‘Coy, Frederick, Prof., on fossils of the Cam* 
bridge Museum, 10.; May Hill fossils, 98.; 
Upper Ludlow fishes, 137.; Silurian fossils of 
Sratland. 159.; of Ireland, 165~>176.; sy- 
nopsis of Woodwardian Museum, 228.; Upper 
Silurian Crustacea, 236.; on coal reptiles, 
287.; Silurian fossils, 485. 491. 492. 

Maccullocb, Dr. J., on the Western Islands, 250. 

Macleay, W., Annelids described by, 70. 

Maclurea Logani, 193. 

Madrid, geological infq> of province, 396. 

Magnesian limestone equivalent of the Zechstrin, 
12. 296. 303, 304.; Prof. Sedgwick on, 303.; 
in Lower Silurian of America, 304. 422.; a 
centre of animal life, 465. 

IMalvem and Abkerley Hills, memmr on (J. Phil- 
lips), 8.; black schists equivalents of tho 
Lingula beds of North Wales, 92. 

Malvern Hills, Lower Silurian of, and view of, 

92. ; absurd trials for coal in black schists, 

93. ; section to Ledbury, 94.; mised in a 
solid state, 26.; Silurian succession, Holly- 
Bush sandstone, Oleims black shale, &c,. 
95. ; Woolhope limestone, 109. ; W'enlock 
shale, 111.; Wcnlock limestone, 115.; Lower 
Ludlow iwk, 128.; Aymestry nick, 132^; 
Upper Ludlow, 140. ; succession, 242.; recent 
discoveries at, ApptiidixO. 

Mammalia, first evidences of in Triassic group, 
466.; abundant in Tcrtiaiy deposits, 467. 

Maimnntt’s Geological Facts, 278. 

Maminotli remains in auriferous gravel, 443. 
445. 

SJanclicster, coal strata, 286 ; Permian, 302. 

Mangeiton (Ireland), Old Ked Sandstonq, 167. 

Mantell, Dr. G. A., description of Telerpeton 
Elginense, 254. 

Map of Silurla and Wales, Pre/orc, p. vi. poanm; 
of the palseozoic formations, 475. 

Marbres Griottes (altered limestones) of the Py» 
renees, Devonian, 394. 

Maroon, Jules, geological work abd map by, 
411. 426. 

Marden Hill, Aymestry rock, 132. 

MarloesBay, Silurian n)cks, 65, 66, 67. 125. 140. 

klarmora, Gen. A. della, on Silurian rocks iu 
Sardinia, 13.; map by, 405. 

Marrington Dingle, woodcut, 65. 

May Hill, Caradoc fonnation, 97.; Lower Wen« 
lock (Woolliope limestone), 109.; Wenlock 
limestone, 115.; Aymestry rock, 133.; Upper 
Ludlow and fish b^, 142, 143.; succession 
of strata, 242.; fish remains in Old Ked 
Sandstone, 245. 

Mealfourveny, Inveniess-shire, 250. 

Medina sandstone (America), 480. 

Megalicthys Hibberti of the coal, 281. 

Mcifod rocks. Lower Silurian, 50. 

Memoirs of Geological Sur\'ey alluded to 8. e< 


passim, 

Menai, straits of, 25.; lowest zone of lift; 35. 
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lileneghini, Prof.) on fossil plunts* of. Italy and 
Sa^inia, 406. 

Meiioneth, base of dcposltn lO) 23. 

Aleriuiiethshire, gold in, 36. ; Caradoc formation 
. in, 78. 

Metamorphism, change by means of, 18, 19. ; 
of formations, 21. 

Metamorphosed strata, near Holyhead, 24.; Si- 
lurian, 163. 

Mexico, gold not found in deep niiuc.s, 449. 

Miask (Ural), gold ne.ir, 443. 

Midsummer Hill (Malvern), felspar rock, 93, 94. 
Milford Haven, Old Red Sandstone of, 246. 

Miller, Hugh, works referred to, 11.; his- 
torical sketch by, 149.; on fishes of Old 
lied S:md^tone, 240.; description of the 
rtcrichtliys, 251.; footprints of the Creator, 
252.; plants and shells in Old lied Sand- 
stone, 253, 254. 

Millstone (Sweden), re-aggregated granite of 
Silurian age, 318. 

Millstone grit, representative of in Devonshire, 
259. at CoiTibrook coal basin, 273.; Ireland, 
276.; its representative in Cicniuiny, 376.; 
in Spain, 400. 

Milne Edwards, on Silurian corals, 179. 

■ Milton. — (see Ludlow Castle,) 126. 

Mineral features not persistent, 48.; veins in 
Lower Silurian, 53.; springs resulting from 
decomposition of sulplmiet of iron, 61. ; changes 
in carboniferous rocks, 275.; conditions of 
former geological epochs, 463. 

Mississippi, transportation of vegetable matter 
by, 279. 

Missouri, Silurian of the, 18. 

Mitcliell, Sir T., on Australia, 451. 

Mod y Golfa (Breiddeu Hills), 59. 

Mod W'yn, igneous ro< ks and slates of, 44. 
5Ioili()lopsis in Lower Silurian, 191. 226. 

Moil'.it, Silurian grcywuckc, 149. 

^Moldau River (Bohemia), 344. 

-Mojidego River, Portugal, 404. 

Montgomery, Silurian strata, 19. 
Mtmtgonieryshire, Cmnhrian rocks are mere 
extensions of Lower Silurian, 8.; bedded vol- 
canic rocks, 55.; stratified felspar rocks, 
55.; Caradoc forinatiun in, 78.; borders of, 
section, 80. 

Monitor, nniin.al allied to in the Permian, 463. 
^lonmouth, carboniferous n)cks, 270. 
l\IiK;re, J. C., on Silurian of Sc<itland, 15G. 
kl iravia, pilasozoic rocks of, 340. 

Morris, Prof. John, and Sir R. I. Murchison Oii 
jwlicozoic rocks of Saxony. &<•., 351.; on Per- 
niianllora, 298, 299. ; and Sir R. J. M., on 
Thuringian coal strata, 359. 

Moscow, eurhoniforous limestone, 532. 

M«)3dle river, rocks «if, 364. 

Mountain liincstonc, a centre of animal life, 465. 
Mudstone, term how applied, 41.; near Cader 
Idris, 77.; proviiuiul name for incoliereiit 
Silurian rocks, ]00.; 'Upi)er Silurian altered 
101 . 

Miinster, Count, palaeontological works, 354. 
Muschdkallc, a centre of animal life, 4G5. 


Murchison, Lady, sketches by, 59. 69'. 92.' H6« 

271, 272. 

Mnrdiison, Sir R. I., former opinions of, /V^/oce, 
9. 274.; on Silurian rocks of the Ural chain, 
13.; Memoir in London and Edinburgh Phil. 
*Mag. 19.; Russia in Europe and the Ural 
mountains, 19. 11. 17. 38. 293. 29.5. 317. et 
pwuim; de Verneuil and Ramsay, North 
Wales, 54.; map for the Society for tho Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, 63.; J. Kelly, .on 
Irish* Silurian, 173.; term Permian proposed, 
291.*; and Prof. Nicol, 78.; and Prof. Sedg- 
wick, on the Geology of Devonshire, 257. 259. 
260.264.; Prof. &‘dgwick,on pitlmozoic rocks 
in Saxony, 361. 378.; and Prof. Morris, on 
German Permian flora, 298, 299. 360.; and 
Prof. Sedgwick, on tho Thuringerwald, 350. ; 
and Prof. Morris on Thuringian coiil strata, 
360.; Memoir by, on the Alps and Apennines, 
406.; and Prof. Nicol, 170.; clianges of tlie 
Alps, AppemlixQ. 

Murehisonia, of Silurian, 193. ; Devonian, 261. 
Miisclielkalk, in Triassic group, 299.; diagram 
of succession, 300. 

Musclewick Haven, 65. 

Museum of Geological Survey, Preface, 44. 181. 
198. 

Mynydd Epynt, Brecon, Upper and Lower Silu- 
rian, 75. 118. 243. 

Mynydd Bwlch y grocs, 75. 

Mynydd Mynyllod, section across, 79. 

Mynydd Aberedu, section across, 91. 

Myrianites, in Lower Silurian, 199. 

Mytton dingle (Salop), 38. 

Nant y Moon, lead on-s of, 71. 

Nash Scar, amorphous limestone of, 103. 
Nassau, Upper Devonian of, 372. 

Naumann, Prof., igneous rocks mapped by, 354.; 

on geology of ^xony, 351. 

NclKe*, apparent anomaly of rocks explained, 
393. 495. 

Neliou (Norm.andy), Devonian fossils of, .389. 
Neozoic, secondary and tertiary groups, 4(i9. 
Nercites, of Lower Siluriaii, 199. 352. et seq. 
Neva river (Russia), .322. 

Nevin, Mr. (Walerlonl), Silurian fossils, 167. 
New Brunswick, Silurian, 410. 

Newcastle, coal field of, 279. 

Newfoundland, Silurian rocks, 410. 

Newton Bushel], Devonian limcistonc, 260. 

New South Wales, rc()orts on, 452. 

New York, palaeozoic deposits of, 413. 

New ^aland, gold diggings at, 458. 

Niagara group, representative of Wcnlock lime- 
stone, 217.; rocks of Upper Silurian, 416. 
Nicol, Prof. .L on the Silurian of Scotland, 149. 
151. 154.; on metamorphosed Silurian, 163.; 
and Sir R. I. Murchison, 170.; on anthracitic 
plants, A ppendix C. 

Nils Hill, quarries of, 38. 

Nilsson, Prof. S., w'ork referred to, 320. 

Nodules, in Upper Silurian, 101. 

Noeth Griig, section at, 72. 

Norfolk Island, Araucaria of resembling cool 
plants, 278. 
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Normandf , equivalents of Caradoc beds in, 387» 

Nurtli America, (see America). 

North Devon, section across, 256. 258. 

North Fondnnd, section at, 256. 

North Hill, (Malvern,) sketch of, 92.; igneous 
rock.s of, 95. 

Nortli i*cmbroke, Cambrian rocks, now ascer^ 
tuined to be Lower SilurkiU. 63. 

Nortluimbcrland, development of carboniferous 
limestone in, 27.; coal held, 270.; carboni* 
fer ms limestones of, 274. 279. 

North Wale.s, nomenclature of rocks in, 8.; the 
organic remains similar to those of St. Peters* 
burg, 18; Silurian strata, metamorphic in, 
19.; rocks, equivalent of the Longmynd, 
Shelve Gorndon, and Stif)er stones, 25. 
128.; West Shr^shire succfth.sion, 39.; lime- 
stone feebly deHlojied in, 49.; epitome of, 
in Kadnorshire, 58. ; Caradoc torni.ation, 78.; 
Upper Silurian of, 101.; gold in, 433. 

Norway, succession of Palasozoic rucks in, 319. 

Norwo<Hl, Dr., territory examined by, 421. 

Nottingham, Permian beds, 303. 

Nova Scotia, fo.ssil reptile and land shell in ottal, 

: 287.; Silurian of, 410.; coal formation of, 
426. 

Nucula, in Lower Silurian, 191. 

Nummulite, the Fiisulina? of the carboniferous 
limestone, prototypes of, 33.3. 

Obolus, species of (allied to Lingula,) 187. 

Oclintsk, sea of, Silurian r<K*ks traced to, 13. 

Oldham, Prof. 3'., zoo]»hyte in bottom rocks 

. detected by, 32, 

Oldhamia antiqua, sketch of, 32. 165. 

Oesel Island, of Upper Silurian, 327. 

Old Ihidnor, Silurian strata, altered by greenstone, 
61.; Canuloc of, 89.; altei'ed liuiestoue and 
trap, 10.3. 

Old Ked Sandstone, 11.; overlying Silurian, at 
Hookpoint, 66.; of Britain, 241.; escarp- 
ment of Black Moimtain, 242.; decoinixisition 
of, forming rich soil, 244 ; England and 
Wales, 245.; Scotland, 246. 253. ; Forfarshire, 
section acro.ss, 248.; Hugh Miller on, 249.; 
fishes, 2.50, 254.; shells, 254.; reptile, 254.; 
plants, 254.; fro.sh water shells and tree ferns 
in Ireland, 255.; of Devon and Cornwall, 557. 

Olenus, one of the earliest tribolites, 41.; shale, 
Malvern Hills, 95. 

Olmutz, Devonian fossils near, 340. 

Olonetz, Bussian government, carboniferous 
limestone of, 332. 

Omalius, d’Halloy Perden, 12.; works of, 364. 

Onchu-s, fossil fi.''h in Upper Lndlow, 239.; in 
Old Red Sandstone, 245.; Dewii, 421. 

Onega, Lake, Russia, Devonian of, 329. 

Onny River, Caradoc sandstone on, 84.; section, 
126. 

Onondaga Rocks, (America,) Upper Silurian, 41 6. 

Oolitic group of rocks, animal remains of, 466. 

Oporto, Lower Silurian Rocks, 402. ; granite of, 
403. 

Orbicula, in Lower Silurian, 187. 

Orbigny, d’, on the palmozoic rocks of the Andes, 

14. 292. 408. 

L L 


Ord of Caithness, 2.50. 

Order of Upper Silurian rocks, 102. 

Orcnbui^, Russia, Permian salt of, 29.5. 

Organic remains, oldest, 5.; registered from 
their apparent dawn, 9. ; of Llandeilo 
and Caradoc essentially the same, 81.; of 
Lower Silurian, 176.; of Permian or Old Red 
Sandblone, 251. 263.; of carboniferous strata, 
280.; Upper Silurian, 287.; Permian, 305. 
et seq. 

Oriskany sandstone (America), equivalent of 
Rhenish lower Devonian, 374. 417. 

Orkney Islands, Old Red flagstones of, 250. 

Orthis, in Lower Silurian, 184.; in Upper Silu- 
rian, 223, 224. 

Ortlioceras, in Upper Silurian, 1 12. 232.; abun- 
dant in Lower Lndlow, 128.; in Lower Si- 
lurian, 197.; lust met with in the Carboni- 
ferous series, 282. 

Orthonote (Cypricardia, Sil. Syst.) in Lower 
Silurian, 192.; in Upper Silurian, 226, 227. 

Osersky, Colonel A., translator into Russian of 
Russia and the Unil Mountains, 317. 325. 

Oswestry, coal field of, 270. 

Owen, br. Dale, 'Jrilobites d&scribed by, 343.; 
geology of North America, 304. 321. 

Owen, prof. Richard, on footmarks in Potsdam 
sandstone. 205.; reptile of the coal, 287. ; Per- 
mian reptiles, 302. 313. 497.; on gigantic 
crustacean of Lower Silurian, 41.3; homology 
of the vertebrate skeleton, 461.; British fossil 
mammalia, 466. 

Ousel Wood, sketch of, 105. 

Oeynliausen, C. von, referred to, 338. ; geo- 
gical map by, 379. 

Pacht, Raimund, on the Devonian fossils of 
Rii$.sia, 332. 

Paillette, A., Devonian rocks of Spain, .396. 

Palmer’s Cairn, landslip of, 131. 

Palscochorda, a period of Lower Silurians, 42. 

Pakcontographical Society, 176. 

Palaeozoic rucks, first era of life. Preface^ vi.,. 
9 — 1 1. ; at Anglesea, 24. ; cleavage in rocks 
of that age, 35. ; system divided into upper 
and lower: (see Rocks), 310.; period, the Per- 
mian system the close of, 315.; Alps and 
Poland, 337.; formations, map of, 475. 

Pander, C. H., on Plutydolcnites, 323. 

Paradoxides, one of the earliest trilobites, 41.; 
Forchammeri, 43. 

Parennes, France, section across, 385. 

Pattison, S. K., on gold in Cornwall, 434. 

Patella, in Lower Silurian, 123. 

Pebble beds, evidences of the contiguity of the. 
land, 472. 

Peebles-shire, section of, 1 52. 

Pegwyn Fawr, section aci-oss, 80. 

Pekin, coal fields of, 14. 

Pellico, M., Lower Silurian of Murcia, 397. 

Pembrokeshire, Llandeilo formation in, 49. ; 
Lower Silurian of, 63 — 68.; Upper Silurian 
of, 141.; Carboniferous rocks of, 270, 271. ; 
general order in, 272. 

Pennant., Col. Douglas, slate quarries, 31. 

Penden, local geological term, 305. 

3 
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Fentamenis, limestonei 86.98. 102.; Kni^btii 
in Lower Wenlock, 106. 132.; in Lo\Ycr and 
Upper Silurian, 190. 223. 

Pentland Hills, grcywacke of, 154. 

Pentlund, J. B.,on Trilobites in the Andes, 408. 
Perm, city of, deposits near, 294. 

Perinia, region of Russia fumihking the luuoe 
of a group of strata, 12. 193. 

Permian, origin of the term as applied to the 
highest group of primeval deptoits, 12. 289, 
290.; relations of to eu:il stnita, 270.: rocks, 
changes of the surface before ilepositetl, 289. ; 
connected with the carboniferous, 291.; name, 
whence derived, 291. 

Permische system in Sachsen, 292. 

Permian deposits, salt springs in, 29.5.; rocks of 
Russia, 292. 300.; Fauna and Flora, 299.; 
general succession of, 300. ; of Germany, 297. 
300. 339.; base of in Britain, 300.; rela- 
tions to coal (section), 301.; sauroid reptiles 
of, 301.; position of, in Sliroj^hire, 302.; 
Flora, 305.; Fauna, 307.; shells, 309.; 
fish, 312.; deposits close of primeval life, 
315.; rocks of France, 393.; Fauna and 
Flora resembling the carboniferous, 403. 
Perthshire, Scotland, limestone rocks in, 1 64. 
Petchora, Korth Russia, Devonian strata of, 
331. 

Fetherwin, Devonian rocks of, 256. 263. 
Phascolotherium, fossil irarsupial, 466 
Phillips, Prof. John, on the Malvern and Abberlcy 
hills, 8. 93. 95. 96, 97. 176.; Oleiii dis- 
covered by, 43. 92.; ancient trilobites dis. 
covered by, 92.; division between Upper and 
Lower Silurian, 110.; thickness ofWenlock 
shale. 111.; Wcnlock limestone, 115.; Lower 
Ludlow rock, 128.; Upper Ludlow, 140.; 
fish bed at Pyrton passage, 143.; on LamcUi- 
brancliiata, ^8.; fossils of Devonian rocks, 
258.; Lancashire coal field, 274.; Permian 
fossils, 292. 

Phillipsia, trilobite in the carboniferous lime- 
stone, 311. 

Phiygia and Thrace, gold only in ancient rocks 
of, 432. 

Phyllopoil, a rare crustacean of that onler in 
Lower Silurian, 42.; crustacean of tliat tribe 
in Upper Silurian, 236. 

Pilton, Devonian rocks of, 256. 

Planet, hypothesis concerning the origin of our, 
1.5. 

Plants, land, earliest in IJp|«r Silurian, 139. 

2.38.; in Old Red Sandstone, 245. 255. 
Plants, terrestrial of Devonian, 265.; of the car- 
bonilerous era, 268. ; forming coal, 277.; Per- 
mian, 306.; fossil of the Devonian and Car- 
boniferous rocks in Germany, 358, 359. 
Platinum, in the Uml mountains, 439. 

Permian debris, no gold in, 446. 

Platydolcmites, fragments of trilobites, 323. 
Pleurorynchus, in Lower and Upper Silurian, 
192. 22.5. 

Plyinoutb, lime.Ntones of, 260. 

I'oilld, section aurass, 385. 

Poland, pakcozoic rocks of, 337. 


Polarity, doctrine of its relation to the Jistrihn- 
tion of generic types, 468. 

Poltimore mine, Devonshire, gold in, 434. 
l*omeroy,'ryrone,ge«ilogyof,by Col. Portlock, 164. 
Puii-sandstein (Germany), an c»iuivalent <if tlie 
lower limestone shale, .376. 

Pontefmet, Yorkshire, Permian beds, 306. 
Poiitesbury, .38. • 

Poiitesford, 25, 26. 

Pontefract rock, equivalent of the Kothe-todte- 
liegemle, 303. 

Porphyries, feLpar, stratified, 57. 

Porphyry, once in a state of fusion, 18. 

Portlock, Col. J. E., on Silurian fossils of Ty- 
rone, 176.; Irish Lower Silurian, 229. 
Portugal, Silurian roiks in, 13.; palmozoic rocks 
altered, 316 ; piilmozoio in, 403. 
Posidonomya Beciieri, 274.*375, 376.; lime- 
stone, Devon, carboniferous limestone, 259. 
Potsdam sandstone. North America, lowest strata 
containing Silurian fiwsils, 20 ; Lingula of, 
41.; Lower Silurian, 413. 422. 

Powcrscourt, waterfall of, 165. 

Fowls Castle, Silurian rocks near, 59. 

Prague, the Silurian System around, 341.; 

stands uiwii Lower Silunan, .343. 

Pmtt, S. 1*., on geob)gy of Sptiin, 398. 

Presteign, Caradoc of, 89, 90.; Woolhop - 
stone at, 103. 

Prcstwich, J., on fossils of the coal, 285. 

Primary rocks in Scandinavia and North Ame- 
ricii, 20. 

Primeval conditions of the earth’s surface, 471. 

480.; strata, wide spread of, 475. 

Protozoic, or first era of life, 1 1 . 

Prout, Dr., his analysis of Uj>pur Ludlow copro- 
lilcs, 238. 

Prussia, carboniferous rocks of, 274.; palreozoic 
rocks of, 337.; Silurian rocks of, 496. 
Psarunius, a tree fern of l*errnian age, 307. 
Ptericiitbys, fossil fish of Old lied Sandstone, 
woodcut, 251. 

I Fterinea, in Lower Silurian, 191.; in Upper Si- 
lurian, 225. 

Pteropods, Upper Siluri.m, 231.; of Wcnlock 
shale, 112.; in Lower Silurian, 196. 
Pteruthcca, in Lower Silurian, 196. 

Pterygotus, at Hagley park, (Hereford,) 142.; 
in the Upper Caradoc of Malvern, 237.; in 
Silurian rocks of Bohemia, 346.; problema- 
tiens, crustacean of Upper Ludlow, 142.; in 
Arbroath paving-stones, 247. 

Ptychacauthus, fossil fish in Old Red Sandstone, 
245. 

Pyrenees, palasozoic formations of, 394. 

Pyrton pusisages, fish bo.d, 143. 

Quartz sandstone altered, 20.; of Lickey, (Ca- 
radoc sandstone altered), 99.; Caradoc sand- 
stone of Salop changed into, 83. ; assodated 
with gold, 71, 456. 447. 

Radnor, Silurian tract of, 6. ; volcanic grits in, 
45.; Forest, Silurian rocks of, 80. 100. 125.; 
Old, Upper Caradoc conglomerates, 89.; Old, 
amorphous limestone and trap of, 103. 105.; 
succession of strata in county of, 242. 
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Rngleaih Hill, Micetch of, 81. 

Kantwiy, Prof., Lower Silurian rocks of North 
Wales identified with those of Salop, Preface^ 
8. 19.; section on map prepared by, 28. 54.; 
memoirs in Geological Juurual, 79.; Permian 
rocks of England, 301.; additional observa- 
tions, App&^ix B. 

Rastrites peregrinus, woodcut, 46. 

Ratlinghope, 26. 

lieise nach dem Ural, 317. 

Reptile of Old Red Sandstone, 254.; of coal 
strata, 287. ; of the Periiiian rocks of Russia, 
297. ; Permian strata, 313. 

Rhayader, Lower Silurian sandstones, 70. 

Rhenish Provinces, Devonian rocks, order of 
older rocks in, 365. 382. 

Rhine, greywacke of cotiipared with Devonian 
strata, ^256. ; crustaceans in Devonian of, 
264. ; rocks of, 364. ; ascending series on, 
369.; Upper Devonian of, 371.; Carbonife- 
rous of, 375. ; sands slightly auriferous, 436. 

Rhynconella in Lower and Upper Silurian, 
189. 222. ' 

Riboiro, Carlos, Silurian rocks in Portugal, 404. 

Richardson, Sir J., narrative of Arctic expedition, 
411. ; rocks of Hudson’s Bay, 426. 

Richter, R., of Saalfeld, 351. ; plants, &c. dis- 
covered by, 358. ; on Silurian and Devonian 
of the Thuringerwald, 357. et set/. 

Rothenberg, Devonian of, 358. 

Riesen Gebirge (S. of Breslau), Palaeozoic rocks 
of, 338. ; Permian rocks of, 339. 

Riley, Dr., on Permian reptiles, 301. 

Ringcriggo (Norway), section across, 320. 

Ripple marks, in Lower Silurian, 38. 

Ripon (Yorkshire), Pennian sandstones, 303. 

Rocks, oldest crystalline effects of great heat, 2. ; 
nuclei of the oldest sedimentary deposits, 21. ; 
general onler of the primeval, woodcut, 22. ; 
oldest sedimentary in England, 28. ; igneous, 
near mineral veins, 53. 55. ; Lower Silurian 
and eruptive, 61. 77. ; palasozoic of Alps and 
Apennines, 407. ; carboniferous, 418. 

Rocky Mountains, Silurian rocks of, 18. 409. 
427. 

Kiiemer, Adolf, on the Hartz, 362, 363. 

Ruemer, Ferdinand, on lihenisli rocks, 368. 370. 
371. et seq.f on American Silurian rocks, 409. 

Rogers, Prof. Henry D., on formation of coal, 288. ; 
section by, 424. 

Rogera, Profrs. H. and W., United States, 379. 
423. 

Bose, Gustav, on Russia, 316. 447. ; mineral 
characters of rocks in Prussia, 338. 

Ross, county of Scotland, 250. ; railroad cutting 
to, 237. 

Botch, provincial term for mudstone, 101. 

Bothe-todte-liegende (Lower Permian deposit), 
12. ; Flora of, 297, 298. ; succession of, 300. 

Roundstone Bay (Ireland), section across, 169. 

Itowley Hills, basalt of, 116. 

Roxburghshire, section across, 152. • 

Rupper^orf, Permian rocks and fishes of, 
315. 339. 

Rossell, Lord John, address at Leeds, 250. 
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Bossia, types of British Lower Silurian, 9.; 
Silurian rocks, their sequence in an unaltered 
state, 15.; oldest deposits only partially 
hardened, 17, ; funning level plains in, 19. ; 
Cystideie of, 19. 181. ; Silnrian strata un- 
solidified, 34. ; organic remains of Old Red 
Sandstone identical with those of Scotland 
and Devon, 264. ; southern steppes of, 280. ; 
Pennian rocks, 292. 300. ; primeval rocks 
of, 322.; Lower Silurian, 323. ; Upper Silu- 
rian, 325.; Devonian, 327. 332.; Carbonife- 
rous, 333, 334. 

« Russia in Europe, and the Ural Mountains,’’ 
5. 9. 11. 17. 138. 293. 295. ; work translated 
into Russian, 317. 

Saalfeld, Germany, Lower Silurian of, 353 ; De- 
vonian, 339. 357. 

Saarbriick (Rhenish Bavaria), coal reptile of, 
287. 

Sabero (Spain), coal apparently in Devonian 
rocks, 400. 

Sable, section to, 385. 

St. Abb’s Head, view of, 151. 

St Bride’s Bay (Pembroke), Lower Silurian, 65. 

St David’s, Longmynd rocks, 62. 

St Omer, beds of coal near, 390. 

St Petersburg, rocks same age as those of 
Snowdon, 18. ; Lower Silurian, 322. 

Salt in Permian deposits, 295- 

Salter, J. W., contributions to this work, Preface 
and passim; on fossil-bearing rocks of N. 
Wales, 8. ; Cmziana and Hymenocaris de- 
scribed by, 39. ; on Silurian eiicrinites, 1 13. ; 
organic remains of the Lower Silurian, 176. 
et seq. ; Upper Silurian, 207, et seq. ; on 
North American fossils, 421.; table of fossils 
common to Lower and Upper Silurian, Ap~ 
pendix A. 

Sanchez, Ensebio, on Spanish geology, 397.; 

Sandberger, F., works on fossil remains, 264. 
345. 365.; (the brothers) on slaty rocks, 369. 
371. 

Sandstone, Lower Silurian, 51. 71. 

Sardinia, Silurian and other palscozoic rocks, 13. 
405. 

Sarthe, anthracite, 392. 

Savi, P., memoir, 406. 

Saurians Carboniferous, 313. ; Pennian, 313. ; 
abundant in the Oolitic group, 466; Ap- 
pendix P. 

Saxony, Pennian tree ferns of, 309.; Silurian, 
Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian rocks, 
12. 349, et seq. ; contains no Upper Silurian, 
361. 

Scandinavia, oldest traces of life in, 9. 15. 20. 
43. 317. 321. 

Schists altered into slates, 20. ; contorted at 
Anglesea, 24.; black, of Malvern, 92.; in the 
Highlands of Lower Silurian age?, 163. 248. 

Schleitz, geological changes near, 354. 

S^renk, A. G., on Upper Silurian of Russia, 
326. 

Schultz, M., on rocks in Gallicia, 395. 

Scotland, south of, Silurian rocks and fossils, 47. 
149, et seq. ; section of l^urian rocks, 152. • 
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Old Ecd Sandstone of, 246. 253. ; gold in, 
435. 

Secondary rocks, gold wanting in, 432. ; suc- 
cession of, 464, et Apjmuiix Q. 

Sectiom, general order of primeval 1*001(8, 22. ; 
nnconfonuity of Longniyiul to I’entainerus 
limestone, 27.; from the Longmynd acrass the 
Stiper Stones and Lower Silurian, 29. ; Bar- 
mouth (Lingula Flags), 40.; Llandewi Felfrey 
(Llandeilo Fl.igs), 49. ; and Llandcilo flags 
with voloanic grit.s*, 57. ; aora'Js the BreUlden 
Hills, 60. ; Abereiddy Bay, 64. ; Llandeilo 
schists in Musolewick Bay, 65. ; Llandewi 
Felfry (Llandeilo). 68.; Lower Silurian to 
Old Bed, Nueth Griig, 72. ; liOwcr Silurian to 
Old Bed (Llangadock), 73.; Llandeilo (Lower 
Silurian to Carboniferous), 73 ; Cailer Idris 
(Lower Silurian), 77. ; Llandeilo schists con- 
formable toCaradoc Sandstone, 79, 80.; from 
Upper Caradoc to Old Bed Sandstone, 82.; 
Presteign (Upper Caradoc and Lower Wen- 
lock), 90, 103.; Builth, 90, 91. ; from Mal- 
vern to Ledbury (Lower Silurian to Old Red), 
94.; General order of Upper Silurian, 102; al- 
tered limestone, Nash Scar, 103.; Kington(trap 
and Silurian), 104. ; Wren’s Nest (Dudley), 
117.; across the Ludlow promontory, 126.; 
Brecon Anticlin.a1, 141.; Silurian Bnck.s S. of 
Scotland, 152.; across the Bins of Conne- 
mara, 169.; from Upper Silurian to the South 
Welsh coal-field, 243.; across the Old Bed 
Sandstone of Forfarshire, 248 ; across N. 
Devon, 256. ; general order of carboniferous 
rocks in the central and southern parts of 
England. 270. ; Pembrokcshiie (succession 
of strata), 272. ; across Cornbrouk coal- 
basin, 273. ; slash of culm, 275. ; on west 
flank of the South Ural Mountains, 296. ; 
showing relations of Pennian rocks to coal, 
301.; Pennian rocks in Sliropshiro, 302.; 
lowest Silurian of Sweden (tw'o diagrams), 
318.; from Lower Silurian to Old Bed Sand- 
stone in Norway, 319, 320. ; Lower Silurian 
cliffs at Waiwara, Bussia, 324. ; Valdai Hills, 
Bussia, 328. ; acro.ss the Silurian basin of 
Bohemia, 342.; inversion of rocks in the Eifcl, 

377. ; inverted strata at Brilon, Westphalia, 

378. ; Silurian succession of France, 385. ; 
succession in the United States, 424.; suc- 
cession in Lower Canada, 424.; gold diggings 
in the Ural Mountains (three diagrams), 442. 
444, 445.; ideal, showing tho foi’mation and 
distribution of gold, 449. 

Sedgeley (Staffordshire), Lower Ludlow of, 130. ; 
Aymesiry rock of, 133. 

Sedgwick, Adam, Rev., term Cambrian how em- 
ployed by, Preface^ 7 — 25.; N. Wales and 
Cumberland, 10 — 30.; on the jialaeozoic fos- 
sils of the Cambridge museum, 10. 177.; the 
north Welsh mountains, 19.; slaty cleavage, 
34.; structure of mineral masses, 34.; Tre- 
madoc slates, 44. ; Hirnant limestone, 49. ; 
separation of Car^oc beds at May Hill, 98. 
104.; the inversion of rocks in Goniwall, 
145.; Silnrians of Cumberland, 146. et tcq.j 


clas8ific.ation of Old Bed Samlstone, 254. ; and’ 
Murchison on the geology of Devonshire, 257. 
2.59, 260. 264.; culm rm-ks of Devon, 276.; 
Permian rocks descril»cd by, 305. 392. ; on 
the Thilringerwald, 3.50. ; and Murchison on 
tho {Kilicozoic rocks of Saxony, 361. 378.; on 
Bhenish provinces, 365. 377. 

Selkirk, Earl of, Silurian fossils collected by, 
162. 208. 

Selkirkshire, section across, 152. 

Selwyn, A. B. C., maps and sections by, 54. ; 
on Australian gold, 458. 

Si*raphiin, crustacean of Oil Red Sandstone, 237. 

Sergiefsk (Russia), baths of, 206. 

Serra de Busaco, Silurian rocks of, 404.; de 
Mucella, Silurian rocks of, 404. 

Sertularia, 46. 

Severn river, Permian deposits near, 270. 

Seville, coal fields of, 401. 

Shangai (China), Devonian fossils, 14. 

Sharpe, D., on Silurian rocks of Britain, Preface; 
on Siluri.'in rocks in Portugal, 13. 402.; oii 
slaty t*loav.age, 35. 256.; on Silurian ro« ks of 
Cumberland, 148.; on palmozoic rock.*) of 
America, 374. 415.; Devonian rocks of tho 
Rhine and Belgium, 381. 

Shelve, Lower Silurian schists 14,000 feet thick 
(section of) 28, 29. 39. ; volcanic grits, 45. ; 
le.ad veins in Lower Siluri.an, 53. 

Shetland Isles, Old Bed Sandstone plants. 255. 

Shrewsbury and Ludlow railroad, 84.; coal strata 
near, 280. 

Shropshire, early rescarche.s in, 6, 7.; hills of 
Silurian rocks little altered, 19.; igneous 
rocks, effects of, 20.; Longmynd and Silurian 
rocks of, 23. 26.; bottom rocks of, 26.; lowe.st 
rocks of, void of fossils, 31.; lowest zone of 
animal life in, 35.; (west) N. Wales identi- 
fied with, 39. ; Corndon and Shelve district, 
39 — 4.5.; cipiivaleiits of the Lingula fl.ags, 
41.; voleanic rocks in. 5.5. ; volcanic grits in, 
55.; Caradoc formation in, 81, seq.; Cara- 
doc of, 88. ; thickness of Silurian nx*ks, 1 74. ; 
coal field of, 270. ; position of Pennian rocks 
in, 301. 

Sliucknall Hill (Hereford), Upper Ludlow rock, 
142. 

Shurman, Dr. B. F. (for, read Shumard, American 
geologist), 421. 

Siberia, crystalline palaoozoic rocks, 334. ; gold 
of, . 

Sidlaw Hills, rocks of, section, 247. 

Sierra Morena, in Spain, Lower Silurian rocks, 
396. ; Alinagrera, lead and silver ores, 397. ; 
Cantabrica, Devonian rocks, 399.; Nevada, 
Silurian rocks, 409. 

Sierras Gata and Francia, Appendix G. 

Sile!»ia, Palaeozoic rocks analogous to those of 
Moravia, 340.; graptolites recently found, 
Appendix M. 

Silld le Guillaume, France, section, 385. 

Silliman, Prof., works by, 412. 

Silver, deep veins of, 457. 

Silnres, an ancient British people, 6. 

Siluria, Preface and introductory view and 
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* origin of name, 1—6. ; desl{;n of the work, 9. 
Silurian system established, Prefaee^ 10.; 
r<M.'k.s, base of, 17. ; external forms of, 20. ; 
Lower, Cambrian rucks identified with, Pre- 
Jtu'.e^ 26.; rocks contain lowest fossils of 
North Wales, 43. ; I.ower, with interpolated 
trap, 61. ; of Pembroke and Carmarthen, 
62. ; of Marloes Bay, 66. ; break between 
Upijer and Lower, 81. ; Lower, unity of, 
87. ; Upper, rocks, where unconh>rtnahle to 
Llandeilo flags, 90. ; Lower, of lilalvern 
Hills, 93. ; rocks, Malvern Hills, 95. ; pas- 
sage from Lower to Upper, 97. ; Upper, 
general character and section of, 100 — 102. ; 
Silurian of Cornwall, 145. ; of Scotland, and 
section of, 149. 152. ; metamorphosed, Scot- 
land, 163., Ireland, 171. ; of Ireland, 16.5 — 
172. ; British, thickness of rocks, 173. 175.; 
fohsils originally described by J. De C. Sow- 
erby and J. W» Salter, 176. ; Lower, rocks, 
organic remains, and woodcuts, 176 — 206. ; 
corals originally described by W. Lonsdale, 
1 79. ; Uj)l)cr, organic rcinaina (woodcuts), 
207 — 240. ; Lower, of America, dolomitic, 
304.; Scandinavia, 321.; Russia, 323.; 
Upper, Russia, 325. ; Silurian rocks, Bo- 
hemia (see Barrandc), .341. .349. ; in France, 
381. 383. 387.; Spain, 397. eiseq. ; Por- 
tugal, 402. ; Sardinia, 40.5. ; South America 
and United States, 408 — 423.; British North 
America, 423 — 4.30. ; Lower, of Australia 
and the Ural, chieiiy auriferous, 452.; de- 
jKisits oiler no signs of ai bore.' cent vegetation, 

. 473, 474. 

Skiddaw, graptolites of, 146. ; schists, part of 
Lower Silurian, 149. 

Skuiiier, ]sle.s of, 66. 

Skye, liypi-rstliene rocks, 104. 

Shish, local term for troughs of broken coal, 275. 

Slates, best roofing, 31. ; Suovrdou, Lower Si- 
lurian fossils, 72. 

iSaty cleavage and bedding, woodi'itl, ,34. ; cleav- 
age coinciding with laminm of de|Kisir, 64. 

Smith, T. Assheton, grand slate (luurrics of, 31. 

Smith, William, the futlicr of Knglisli geology, 303. 

Smyth, Wavingtou, oil British gold, 433. 435. 

Siiow'don, .slates and fossils of, 9, 25, 28, 29, 
,30, .31. .39. 

Soimanofsk, Ural, gold diggings, 442. 

S<»ndlcy, Salop, C.aradw sandstone, 83. 

S«»utli America, Silurian and other palasozoic 
rix'ks of, 14. 408. et ,teq. 

South Devon. Devonian, 259.; Lower Silurian 
rock, 260. 

South Stack light-house, Anglese.*i, view of, 24. 

South Wales, Silurian rocks little altered, 19.; 
Silurian rocks of, 62. et iteq. 

South Welsh coal lielu, 224. 270. 278. 

Sowerby, J. l>o C., on fossils of the Silurian 
System, PrefiuXj 138. 176. 

.Spill, Silurian rocks of, 13.; pa’acozoic rocks 
ultereil, .316.; pnlaiozoic rocks, ,395.; Silurian 
rocks, 397.; Devonian rocks, 399.; carboni- 
ferous rocks, 400 — 402.; ami Po/tugal, frou- 
tiei*s, Silurian rocks, Appendix G. 


Spniards, fail in extracting gold from deep 
mines, 448. 

Spheeronltes, 181. 

Spirifer, genus, very rare in Lower Silurian, 
188.; sandstein (Germany), Lower Devonian, 
367. 

Spitsbergen, palaeozoic fossils of, 3.35. 

Stackpole Cliffs, carboniferous limestone, 271. 

Stanner Hill, Radnorshire, liypersthene rocks of, 
89.; rocks, view from, 105. 

Stansbury, Captain, exploration of the lake of 
Utah, 18. 423. 

Steensfiord (Norway), section across, 319. 

Steininger, Prof., work by, 869. 

Stephen, G. M., on Australian minerals, 453. 

Steppes, Russian, carboniferous rocks of, 280. 

Stevenson, W., on Silurian and Old Red of 
Dunse alluded to, 154. 

Stigmaria, roots of sigillaria, 278. 

Stinchar river, Scotland, Silurian rocks, 157. 

Stiper stones, Shropshim, lowest Silurian, 7. 27. ; 
section across, 29.; views of, 37.; altered 
Silurian sandstone, 36.; Cruziana, a rare 
fossil of, 39. 

Stonehaven (Scotland) coast section of, 164. 

Stmehey, Captain R., on rocks and fossils of 
the Himalaya, 14. 

Stiata, ascending order 23.; mere thickness 
of no test of age, 9,3. 

Strathmore, section across, 248. 

Strickland, H. K., discovers Agnostus pisifomiis 
in Malvern schists, 43. 92.; on Pterygotus 
problemuticus, 142.; Pterygotus in Upper 
Caradoc of Malvern, 237. ; lamentable death 
of, 245. 

Strike of Silurian rocks, 101. and pn.ssim. 

Stringocepbahis, Limestone, Devon, 256. ; Rhe- 
nish provinces, 369. 382. 

Str«)pljomcna, of Lower Silurian, 188.; of Upper 
Silurian, 223. 

Strzelecki, Count, work on Australia alluded 
to, 14.; gold discovered by, in Australia, 450. 

Stutvhbury, S., on Permian reptiles, 301.; re- 
ports on New South Wales, 452. 

Studer, Prof. B,, Geologic der Schw'eiz. 476. 

Stiim|)s Wo(k 1, Woolliope limestone, 97. 

Sudeten Mountains (Germany), 340. 

Suilvein. inomituin of Highlands, 249. 

Superior, Lake, North America, 423. 

SuperiKisition, criterion of age of rocks, 48. 

Surveyors, geological, of government sections by, 
Preface^ 23, 24. 28. 60. 98. 109. 

Sutherlaud, Dr., Journal of Captain Penny’s 
Arctic vc^'age, 428. 

Sutherland, sketch by the late Conntess of, 249; 
mountains of, 250. 

Sweden, trilobites in Lower Silurian, 44.321.; 
alum slates, 47. 318.; fucoid sandst4)ne, 
38. 321.; Lower Silurian (sections), 318. 
UpptT Silurian, 322. 

Syenite, llaiiter Hill (Kington, Radnorshire), 
104.; of Ural Mountains with gold, 440. 

Syinunds, Rev. W. S., on iiieeiit discoveries nc.ir 
khilvern, 496. 

System. Silurian, 28. 
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6/stcms, Upper and Lower PalKOsoic explained, 
310. 464. 

SyzRin (Russia), Carboniferous limestone, 333. 
Tagus, gold of the, 432. 

Tan-y-bwlch, volcanic grits of, 63. 

Tartary, mountain chains, 14. 

Tate, G., carboniferous flora, 377. 

TchihatchefiP, Pierre de, work on the Altai 
mountains, 334.; pahcozoic rocks of Asia 
Minor, Appet^ix N. 

Tchussoraya river, gorge of, 330. 

Telerpeton Klginense, reptile of the Old Red 
Sandstone, 254. 

Teme river, banks of, 125. 

Tentaculites, Lower Silurian. 200. 

Terehratula, Silurian, now called Rhyncunella, 
138, 183. 

Tertiary deposits, gold wanting in, 432.; formed 
when the earth approached to its present out- 
line, 478.; great dislocations posterior to, 
Ajypendix Q. 

Tcviotdale, unfossiliferons grcywacke, IT)!. 

Texas, Silurian rocks, 409. 

Theca, Lower Silurian, 196.; Upper Silurian, 
231. 

Thel<Kius parvidena, Upper Ludlow fish, 238. 

Thomson, Prof. VVy ville, on Silurian of Scotland, 
159.; Arctic fossils, 428. 

Thornbury, Permian conglomerate, 302. 

Thoriiiclee slates, graptolites, 153. 

Thuringia, Silurian and Devonian rwks, 353. 
355.; Lower carboniferous rocks, 359.; con- 
tains no Upper Silurian, 361. 373. 

Tlittringcrwald, gold, 436. 

Tile.stoncs,. Upper in Silurian beds, 138.; fossils 
of, 139.; ollest traces of vegetation in, 139. 

Turbo, common in, 230.; Upper Ludlow fossils, 
242. 

Tin-y-coed, Radnorshire, u.sele.ss scarcli after 
Coal, 61. 

Tin, found in Cornwall and Australia, 400. 453. 

Titterstone Clee, (Salop) basaltic, 125.; carbo- 
niferous rocks, 273. 

Toledo mountains. Lower Silurian, 396. 

Taventai.'ie, apparent intercalation of lelemnitcs 
with crKil explained, 407. 

Tongiicland, (Kircudbriglitshire), porphyry of, 
162. 

Torqii.'iy, Old Red Sandstones, 260. 

Towy, vale of, 69. 

Tracks ina<le by marine worms, 1 99. 

Trachyderma, wrinkled tubes of annelids, 233. 

Trails of animals, evidences of contiguity of land, 
472. 474. 

Transmutation of strata by heat, 18. 

Tmp of Corndon Hills, 57.; bedded with Lower 
Silurian, wowlcnt, 57. 

Tive ferns in Old Red Sandstone, 26.5. 

Trcmadoc, rare crustaceans, 40. 

Trenton limestone (America), Lower Silurian, 
413. 

Treweme Hills, Upper Ludlow, 140.; section 
across, 243. 

Trias*, the fauna and flora different from those of 
l^ermian, 299. 


Trias, bone bed, 466. 

Triger, M., geological map by, 384. 

Trinncleus concentricus, 60. 

Trilobites, the earliest crustaceans, 41, 42.; of 
St. Bride’s Bay ,65.; Lower Wenlock, or Wool- 
hope limestone, 108.; Wenlock shale, 112.; 
Lower Silurian, 201.; common in Wenlock 
limestone, 122. 235. ; Silurian of Scotland, 
.58. ; Silurian of Ireland, 166. ; Devonian, 
262.; distorted by slaty cleavage, 35.; Upper 
Silurian, 233. ; last appearance in carboni- 
ferous limestone, 281.; Devonian, 346.; me- 
tamorphosis, 349. ; wanting in Pennian strata, 
311. ; Sweden and Norway, 318. ; Russia, 
324.; Bohemia, 342.; Thuringia and Saxony, 
351.; Rhenish Provinces, 368. 382.; France, 
386.; Spain, 397.; Portugal, 404.; America, 
408. et seq. 

Tuflhcll, H., Right Hon., Old Red fossil plants, 
255. 

Tiimtclli^ (sec Holopella), 192. 

Turkey, in Europe, general sketch of its older 
rocks, 336. 

Valdai Hills, ravine of the Bclaia, 328. 

ValiMiciismcs, coal field of, 391. 

Valent la, Islind, 167 

Vallongo (Portugal), coal field, 402. 

Valoi'sine, palieozoic rocks, 407. 

Vegetation, oldest traces of, 139. 267. ; ideal 
view of that of the coal iH*ri<xl, 268. ; De- 
vonian, 358. ; and fislies contemporaneous, 
461. ; pal}e«)Zoic uniformity of, 477. 

Veinstones of gold, 449. ; of silver, 457. 

Verncuil, Ktl. de, contribution to this work, Pre* 
fuff f Russia and the Ural Mountains, 5. 7. ; 
on Permian, 291. 322.; pahco/.oic rocks of 
America, 374. 417. »eq.f on Silurian incks 
of France and Spain, 384. 393. ft sftj. 

Vertebrated animals, not calle«l into existence in 
the grcatT portion of the Silurian |ieriud, 206. 
239. 460. 

Vichy, carboniferous rocks near, 269. 

Virti)ria, (Australia), gold ficld.s of with tin, 
4.53. 

Virgularia, allied to graptolites, 46. 

Unger, Professor, on Upiwr Devonian plants, 
3.58. 

Uiigulitc schists (Russia), 324. 

United States, rocks, 18.; Devonian rocks of, 
417.; gold in Silurian ro<-ks, 458.; Silurian 
rocks and geological succe.ssion in, 15. 415. 
et»cq.\ Devonian rocks of, 416.; works on 
the geology of, 412. 

Univalve shells, Upper Silurian, 229.; Lower 
Silurian, 195. 

Volboi'tii, on Echinn-cncrinitcs, 181. 

Volcanic grits, 45. 57.; and Llandeilo flags, 
wojxlcuts, 67.; submarine dejections during 
Caradoc pcrhsl, 85. 

Voh-ano, submarine, of Lower Silurian, 56. 

Volg.i river, Pennian rocks, 269. 293.; curbo- 
niterous lime.stone, 3.33. 

V(dtxia, a Pennian plant, 299. 

Vosges, mountains, Permian beds of, 393. 

Ural mountains, Silurian rocks of, 10.; Permian 
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deposits on West flank of, 294, 295.; section 
of the West flank of, 296. ; carboniferous lime- 
stone on, 333.; j;old of, 437. et seq.; meta- 
morphosed Silurian and Devonian, view from, 
437, 4.38.; Lake of AushkiH, 441.; when it 
l)Coarne chiefly auriferous, 447.; parallel be- 
tween and tlie Australian mountains, 452. 

Ur:ister obtusus. Lower Silurian star fish, 182. 

Usk, Lower Ludlow, rocks of, 128.; Ayinestiy, 
rocks of, 133.; Upper Ludlow of, 140.; Wen- 
l(K'k limestone of, 115.; Old lied Sandstone 
near, 244. 

Utah, Great Salt Lake of, 18. 

Utica Slates, Silurian rock of America, 41 5. 

Waiwara, (Gulf of Uothnia), clilFs, 324. 

Waldcnbcrg, Silesia, Devonian and carboniferous 
of, 338. 

Wales, lowest rocks of, void of fossils, sec N. 
and S. Wales, 31.; crystalline rocks of, 34.; 
thickness of Silurian strata in, 174. 

AValkcrs e<arth, producing landslips, 127. 131. 

Waterford, Lower Silurian, 165, 166. 

Water break its neck, Ludlow rock, 125. 

Wilt hen, Mr., memoir by, 453. 

Wealden, secondary freshwater group, 467. 

Weaver, T., on geology of Ireland, 164, 167. 

Wellfield, Iluilth, section near, 91. 

Welsh I’ool, 59. ; prismatic dyke at, 60. 

Wcnlock Edge, views of, 26. 113.; (Lower) 
Woolho|je limestone at Gorton, near Presteign, 
103.; low’er limestone shale, 102, 103, 111.; 
fossils of, 1 11.; limestone, 114.; thickness of, 
118.; corals .jf, 119—123. 

Westgarth, Mr., on Victoria, Australia, 453. 

Westmoreland, Silurian rocks, 14!j. 

\V(!stphalia, Devonian rocks at, 372. 

Wexford, Lower Silurians of, 166. 

VVhcwcll, l»ev. Dr. VV., sketch by, 117. 

Wliile Sea (liiissiaii), Devonian strata of, 329 

VMiitcway Head, section across, 126.; sketch 
»)f escarpment, 130. 

Wicklow, I.owei Silurian, 165.; mountains, 168.; 
Earl (»f, his nuggct.s of Irish gold, 435.; gold 
ill Lower Silurian schists, 435. 

Wigmore, valley of, denudation of, 12. 

Wigton, Silurian of, 149. 157. 

Williams, Kev. Stewart, 74. 

Wilson, Mr. S. S., Californian gold rocks, 458. 

Windennere, Upper Silurimi, 148. 


Winstanston (Salop), 84 . 

Wissenbach, slates of, 368 . 

Witham , H., on fossil vegetables, 278. 

Wolverhampton, 270. 

Woodwardian Musenm, Cambridge, 177. 181. 

Woolhope limestone, 96, 97.; position of, 102.; 
limestone altered, 103.; section across the 
valley of, and descriptions, 106, IIS. 142.; 
Lower Wenlock limestone described, 107.; 
fossils in limestone of, 107,1108.; in Radnor- 
shire, 108.; Malvern and May Hill, 109.; 
Lower Lickey Hill, Worcester, 110.; Ludlow 
liocks, 128. 132.; fish bed of Upi^er Ludlow^ 
142. 

Worcester Beacon (Malvern), view, 92.; igneous 
rocks, 95. 

Wurincs (island in Baltic}^ Upper Silurian, .327. 

Wrae Hill, Scotland, fossils of, 149.; parallel of 
Llaudeilu limestone, 153. 

Wrekin, the, fclspathic trap rocks, 83. 85. 

Wren’s Nest, Dudley, south end view and sec- 
tion, 117. 

Wye (river), igneous rocks near Builth, 61.; 
Lower Silurian sandstone on, 70.; Upper 
Ludlow ro(‘ks, 140.; Old Bed conglomerate in 
gorges of, 244. 

Wyld, W., memoir and map on gold, 453. 

Wynn, Sir Watkin, his monument, 79. 

Xipliositra, crustacean allied to Pterygotus, 237* 

Yat Hill, Radnor, altered rock of, 104. 

Yorkshire, Silurian rocks, 145.; coal fields, 

270. ; development of carboniferous limestone, 

271. 27.3.; Permian rocks, 303. 

Zarevo Alexandrofsk, (gold diggings, Ural), 444. 

Zechstein, limestone in Permian rocks of Ger- 
many, 291. 300. ; equivalent of magnesian 
limestone of England, 303. ; wanting in 
France, 393. ; the centre of Permian life, 465. 

Zoaiitharia, corals, 209. 

Zone, lowest containing anini.al life in Great 
Britain, 35. ; Priniordialc, BuiTande (Bohe- 
mia), ecpiivalont of Lingula Flags, 342.; in 
Sweden, 321.; in America, 413. 422. 425. 
et seq. 

Zoophyte oldest, Oldhamia antiqua, in bottom 
rocks of Ii’cland, 32. 

Zoophytes, Lower Silurian, woodcuts, 32. 177, 
178.; Upper Silurian, 209.; the first created 
animals, 459. 


THE END. 
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PLATE I, 


(Tlie figures in this atiQ the following plates are all transferred from the 
original cngiavinj-is in tljc “Silurian. System.** In every ease where the old 
namea have hcen olians^ed in accordance with the niodern nomenclature, the 
iiairtc used in tlie original work la inaertod in brackets, for the inirpoao of 
retorence.) 


LOWER SILURIAN CRUSTACEA. 


Fig. 1. TENTACULITKS ANNUIiATUS, Schloihcim. a, i^ortion magnified. 
Acton Scott, Shropshire. 

2. , the same. Interior in aandatone. 

vT. scalans.) 

3. ASAPHHS TYRANNUS, Murch. Tail of a young specimen. 

Llandeilo. 

•L Tlic largest specimen known. Same locality. The onginal of 
this figure IS m the British Museum. Lt is a mouM m t-an'l- 
atuU'^ ijl the cxteiior oriiaineiited surface. 



PLATE II. 

LOWER SII.URIAN CRUSTACEA. 

Fifj. ]. ASAPIIUS TYH ANNUS, Mnrch. Tful, and two hhornx seffments, 
of a modcratc-sizod intlividual. Liandeilo, Cacrmarthcnahiro. 

3. ASAT'TUS POWISir, Murch. Body and bail of full-sized apoci- 
mcn. Wi;ls1ipool. 

3,4. UOMALONOTUS (Asaplwsl VUT,CA^’J, Miircb. florn.lcn TTill, 


Slii‘nj)sliU'0, 









PLATE IIL 

LOWER SILURIAN CRUSTACEA. 


Kig. 1. OGYGIA (Asaphus) fiUGHII, Broixgniart. Builth, Radnorshire. 

2. Hypostome, or upper lip of^ ditto, fixed to the underside of the 

head. Llandello. 

3. A very young ax>ecimen. Builth. (Trinucleus Asaphoides.) 

4. OGYGIA (Asaphus) OOENDENSIS, Murch. From near the flanks 

of the Comden Hill, Shropshire. The figure (4) is omitted, it 
applies to the right hand specimen, at the top of the plate. 

6,6. ENCRINURUS (Calymene!) PUNCTATUS, Brunnich. Upper 
Caradoc sandstone, Bogmine, Shropshire. 

7. CALYMENE (Asaphus) DUPMCAtA, Murch. Wilmington, Salop. 

8. AGNOSTUS McCOYII, Salter. (A. pisiformis.) Builth, Radnor- 

shire. Natural size, and the head magnified. 



PLATE IV. 


LOWER SILURIAN CRUSTACEA. 

Pig. 1. STYGINA (Ogygia) MURCHISONA?, Murch. Mount Pleasant, 
Caermartheu. 

3, 4, 6. TEINUCLEUS CONCENTRICTJS, Eaton. (T. Caractaoi.) 
Welshpool. 

3 . Portion of fringe, highly magnified. 

6. TRIN, UiOYDII, Murch. LlangadocTc, Cacrmarthcnshiro. 

7. TRIN. PIMBRIATUS, Murch. Dnilth. 

8. TRIN. RADIATUS, Murch. Welshpool. 

9, 10. AMPYX (Tnnuclcus) NUDUS, Murch. Builth, Radnnrahirc. 

]1, 12. PHACOPS CONOPHTIIALMUS, Bojuk. (TTcad of A^nphns 
Powisu, Sil. Syst.) Ilordcrlcy, and Acton Scott, Sdn 

13, VI. ILLiENUS PEKOVALTS, Murch. N.E. end of the Corinlcu Hill, 


Slircjpshire. 








PLATE V. 

LOWER SILURIAN BRACHIOPODA. 

i. LINGULA ATl'KNUATA. Sow. Llaiideilo. 

9. OltBIGULA PUNCTATA, Sow. Cheney Lougvilie. Slirop- 

shirc. 

3. ATi-CPPA Sow. I’pper Caradoc of May 

iiill ; Abberl( y, bzc. 

1, A'j'ti. UETICULAKIS (ailiius.?, Luni., var. orbicularid, Sov/. 
Upper Caxadoc, I'rcstciipi. 

G, Vi 3. AT T-Y PA ? CilASSA, Sow. Llandovery. 

9. SlTRlPLil PLICATELLUS (ra haiudL Linn. —variety. Castcil 
Cl. nr; Gwyddon, J.landovei^’. 

10. ItliYNCIlONKLLA tTorcbraLuljirrUU'ARTn A, Su .v. Goiou- 

£^oci, ].ia?idnv»-ry. * 

11. RilYN. ^TerebraluLi) FUSII.LA, Sow. Cefn Kii^'Jdan, Llaii- 

1.2 ov cry. 

i:, L5. vTtifbinL'k l-L'KCAiA, S..\v. Upi or Caradoc, Boi,,- 

n.iixC, S^uxipi'Iinv. 

!i. PliVN. (Lij..bi.ii.) NTC.Lx-.CYA, S.jw. L'aiidovLry. 

1 .. RllYN. i.bml.) PRCRMVT.ICATA, Sow. Upper Caradoc, 
Lonj-'Tnj nd ; Malvcrns, &c. 

IG, I'/i 23, 19, ‘20. ORTiTlS VKSPr'llTTLIO, Sow. Slii’opyhirc ; Bala. Including 
(O. bilobata.) 

21. OKTUIS T1U-\NGUXAUIS, Sow. Near Clnrbuiy, Salop; iii 
1 .Unid^ ilo ilugs. 

22, 23, il. O. LATA, .Sow. Uncluding O. protensn.' Llandovery. 



PLATE VI. 

LOWER SILURIAN BRAUHIOPODA. 

rig. 1, 2. ORTHIS TESTUDINARIA, I'uliuaii. Horderlcy ; Meifo^! 

3, 4. ORTHIS (Tercbratxila) UNGUIS, Sow. Horderlfiy and Cheiipy 
Longville, Shropshire. 

5. .0. KLEGANTULA (canalis), Daiman. Meifod ; Bala. 

6. 0. (Spirifer) ALATA, Sow. Mount I’leasant, Carmarthen. 

7,3,9. ORTHIS CALLIGRAMMA, Dalm. (Spirifer phcaUis, Orthi.'^ 
callacLis, O. virgata.) Llandovery ; Horderlcy ; Bala. Fig. S. is 
from Upper Caiadoc beds, Shropshue. 

10, O, RADIANS, Sow, Near BuilLli. 

-11. O, AGTONIdfi, Sow. Acton Sc'oLt, Stiropshiro ; Bala, 

n, O. FLAB RLLUIjUM, Sow. Hopesay, Shtopsture ; Bala. 

13,14. LEPT.d5NA SKKICEA, Sow. Bala; Whittingslow and Horderlcy, 
Shropshire; Meifod; Llandovery. 

15. L. TRANSVERSALIS (dupheata), Dalm. Rolicston Wathcii, 


Pc rr.brokeshirc . 
















PLATE IX. 


LOWER SILURIAN BIVALVE AND UNIVALVE 
SHELLS. 

1 . MOUIOLOPSIS or MODIOLA (Aviciila) ORBICULAHIS, Kowr. 

Hordcrlcy, Shropshire. 

2. MODIOLOrSISf (Avicula) OBLIQUA, Sow. SouJlcy, Shropshire. 

3. KUCULA L.V.VIS, Sow. Pensuin, near Caormarthen. 

4. NLJCULA? (^\rca) EASTNOiil, Suw. Upper Caradoc. Malvern «. 

5, G. NUCULA? SUBuEQUALlS (iUca Eastnon}, McCoy. Siuno 
locality. 

« 

7. TLEUllOTOMARIA ANGI^EATA, Sow. Mandinam, Liaaclovery. 
6 TURBO? rKl'CE-E, Sow. Llandovery. Same locality. 



PLATE X. 

LOWER SILURIAN UNIVALVES. 

t’lg. 1. HOLOPEA (Littonna) STRIATEIXA, Sow. Horderley. 

3. SCALITES (Trochua) LENTIGULARIS, Sow. Old Storndge HiP, 
Worcester ; Upper Caradoc. 

3. MACROCHEIIiUS (Bviccmum?) FUSIVORMK, Sow. Upper 
f'aradoc, Nash Scar, Presteign. 

4 iiOLOPI-lLTiA (Tamtolla) (JANCEUATA, Sow. Llandovery. 

5. BELLEllOl’ilON PERTURBATUS, Sow. (Exiomphalua tenm- 
striatus.) Middlctx^n, Cornden Hills. 

e. EUOMPHALUS CORNDENSiS, Sow. Leigh llall, Cornden. {a, 
33jai;ni£iC(l.) 

7. BELLEROPHON AGUTUS. Sow. ilorderley. 

6, 9- BILOB ATUS, Sow. Ilorderley. 

10. (Kuomphalos) PKRTUHBATUS, Sow. Penaarn, 

■ Caermarbhen, m Llandcilo flags. (S^c also fig. h.) 







PLATE XL 

LOWER SILURIAN CEPHALOPODA. 

Tig. 1. LITUITES COHNU-ARIETIS, Sow. Var. «, placed here for 
comparison, is from the very base of the Upper Silurian at 
Covton, rresteifjn ; but it is also found in the Upper Caradoc 
of Boi/mino, Shropshire, and at Bala in IJandeilo flags. 

2. Var. fi. Cofu-y-Ganeg, 

Llandovery ; in Llandeilo flags. 

3. LITUITES (Nautilus) UNDOSUS, Sow. Blaen-y-cwm, Llan- 

dovery. 

4 CYRTOCERAS (Orthoeeras) AFPKOXIMATUM, Sow. Eastnor 
Park, in Upper Caradoc. 

b. DIPLOCERAS (Orthoc.) BISIPHONATUM, Sow. Gorllwyn fach, 
Llandovery. 



PLATE XII. 

ORAPTOLITES AND “ INOKJITAS SEDIS,” LOWER 
SILURIAN. 

i. lUUYMOGHAVSUS iGmploUUiUS) MUllC’UlSON.li, Butck. 
clriiidoJ liilld, lladuorahiiu. 

‘J. Diri.OG.iAl’SL'S ^(hMrt.; J*’OLlAChl.;s, Muich. iViuaJow T«j\vji, 
near Shiopslui-o. Accoinpuiued by tliu s/null UliiU- 

CULA rOiVIhOCKl, c;« natv:. 

3. GLYi’lOCjIilS US 3i>. '’i)X)er Caiii'inc, Nil.-*!! Scar, l‘rofltcip,ii. 

Iho diajoiiPu'l sLCio^ ol Ua» ufo voxy couiuxoii, boLii lu 

Li.iO saiidy ]_)oriiou3 <d‘Llj) Ijiaiidcilo xuid iil Uhj CuixiUl/'j 

saudsLuiiO. 'i'h'j central canal 13 always veiy laijjc. 

UPPEli SIJ.URIAN, 

‘J-itA i' 1 . GLiI S i-.’iODON (Ludk’iisis), lu, xiiat^iiLiie a. 

Llai.ii'.iir, V/ clfcLpowl. 

0, SPONGAdlUM IX I d’tlLU PTuM IMilnc Kdw, (a Calciixbyiu). 
Upper Ludlow Kook, Birchen Common, Aymcslry. 

t). ISUilAUlTJiiS KONKiir, Murch. irobably a Cystideon. Luwci* 


Ludlow Uock. Ludlow. 








•PLATE Xin. 

UPPER SILURIAN CRINOIDEA. 

Fig. 1. . PEBIEOHOCRINUS (Actinocnnus) MON’ILIFOKMIS, Miller. 
Dudley.' 

3. Stem and pelvis of ditto. 

3. Pelvis of CllOTALOCRli^US (Cynthocrinus) RUGOSUS, Miller. 

Dudley,. 

4. DIM I'llLOCiilNUS ICOSlDACTlfLUS, Thill. Dudley. 


b. D. DECADACTYLUS. 1‘hiil. Dudley. 



PLATE XIV. 

UPPER SILURIAN CRINOIDBA. 

Via. 1. MAKSUPIOCRINUS CCEIiATUS. PbiU. 

3. EUCALYPTOCRINUS (Hypanthocrinus) DECORUS, Phill. Dud- 
ley. 2a, outbnea of tbe pelvic plates. 

* .* 

3. ICTHYOCRINUS I (Actmocnuus) GOJSTIODACTYLUS, Phall. 

Dudley. 

4. CYATHOCRINUS TESSERACONTADACTYDUS (AcUuocrinitea 

simplex), Hiainger I Dudley. 

6, 6- CYATH. TUBERCUDATUS, Miller. Dudley. 

7- ICTHYOCRINUS f (Actiuocnuua) ARTHRITICUS, Pbill. Dudley. 
'7«. a few joints witb tentacles, magnified. 

3. ICTH. (Cyatliocnnus) PYRIFORMIS, MUler. Dudley. 

9. ACTINOGRINUS RETIARIUS, Phill. Dudley. 









PLATE XV. 

UPPER SILURIAN CRINOIDEA. 

I'ur. 1, 2. GLYPTOCRINUS (Actinocrmua) EXPAXSUS, PhiU. Dudley. 

3. ICTHYOCRINUS f (Actinocnnus) CAPIIXARIS, PhiU. Tig. 3a, 

a ma^'uixled portiou of the Uuger. WciUock and Dudley. 

4. Irregular inverted pyramid, formed in the mudatone of the 

Upper liUdlow Rock, by the rotary motion of Encnnite 
sterns ;one is seen at the extreme left hand of the fossil) in 
the soft micaceous matrix: see p. 137. (Cophinus dubius, Sil. 
Syst.) Upper Ludlow Rock, Ludlow. 



PLATE XVI. 

UPPER SILURIAN ANNETJDA. 

Fi?. 1, SE1UTUTF.S LOXOI?SIMl'a, ihirch. Lnll-w. 

3. SriKOKBIS LEVnsiI, Sow. Xatiiral size, on tlir ii\ncr surfacM' c<' 
a Iituites, RTi'i 2» iria 9 ;nir.ct.l. Lc'ilury. 

Coiamon in Upper Lndlow RocTc. 

3to9. COHXULITKS SKRi’’'r,.\Kirs, 

3 7. Are of the natural size, and show tho luhc3 ailachod ui tw's or 

thicca to sb/ils, &:c. Fig. is a lor. U''ii:nl i- Ji of a fuli 
vTawn tuhe, ar.-'i ?I.o\vpth<‘ c> Bi.lar 'hi. sM'iTfisiv. 

vano'-’sof .rov.'th. 


3a, Olid D. Are poitjoris of young tubos, .‘‘hewinj^ tho oiitir 

smated cou*- o.,vemig the cellular laj'crs. 'Iucbo layers ai*’ 
bf tter s( cn m fig. 10. as well a.^ tho pita ii-fl by ^liom nn tli' 
oOiys of Ibo. internal cast; also the injpro«iJ.'.l lon^ I'-i-jinnl 
linoa rinning down iho innor aurlnoo. 'Miilverna. 

11. TENTACULIThS OllNA'lUS, Sow. .Nhitural mi'o. iniiriiified, ainl a 
Dimb-y. 

13. T, TKNUIS, Sow. Natural size, and Trin‘ nifu-d. rsk.lvloniTiouf It 


slmr in ITfinrr T I.# 









PUTE xm 


UPPER SILURIAN TRILOBITB§. 


lAig.l. CALYMENEBLCUENBACHII.Branga. W.L.* Dodli^. 

2. PHACOPS (A«aphMa) CAUDATUS, Brongn. W.L. Dudley. 

fl to 6. P. LONGICAUDATUS, Mwcb. W. 8b. Wiatauatow and BurttaKlon, 
SbxopBhure.' 

* • 

7. PHOBTUS (Asaphus) BT0KE8II, Murch. W.L. Dudle/. 


8. PBOETUS-~ap. Weolock Limestone, Ledbury, Malyems. 


0 to 11. ILLOfiNUS (Section-Bumastus) BABRIKNSIS, Murch. 10. Side View 


of tbe Head and Bye. Woolhope Lixpeat., Barr, Staffordalure *, 


Malvems, &c. 



* In this and the tucoeeding pageti U. L. stands for Upper Ludlow ; 
A. L., Aymestiyr Limestone ; L. L., Jjower Ludlow ; W. L., Wenlodi 
Luneslone ; W, 8h„ Wculoek Shale. 

t Figs. 3 to 5 are ouuitcd — they afe at the hand 



PUTS xvni 


UPP^R SILURIAN CRUSTACEA. 

Rjf. 1. PHACOPS (Aaaphua) CAUDATU8, Brongn. W. L. Dudley. 

3, 6. PHAC. (Calymene) DOWNINGIifi, Murch.^ W. L. Dudley. , 

3, 4. Tails of young Specimens, (Aaaphua Cawdori, and A. aubcaudatua. 
Sil. Syat.) From Ludlow Rocks, Pembrokeshire. 

6.' PHACOPS STOKE8II, Milne Edw. (Calymene macrophthalma.) 

• f 

W. L. Dudley and Wallaall. 

7, 8. AC1DA8P1S BRIGHTII, Murch. (8. Paradoxldes quadrimucranatus.'i 
W. L. Dixdley. 

9. BNCRIHURUS (Calymene) VARIOLARIS, Brongn. W. L. Dudley. 

10. CALYMENE BLUMBl^BACHII, Brongn. W.L. Dudley, 

s 

n. C. , TUBERCULOSA, S^lor. (0. Blumcnbachn var., Sil. Syat.) 
W. Sh. Bumngkon, Shropshire. 







R SILURIAN 'TRlLO^b^^D OTHER 

, 0,. ‘'CRUSTAcii^^^i^-, ’ \f 

,-F.. 


■> . >- "MKa t i'4!*' 

^ ''' . ^>'' /y/*/ -• ''.V 


,KgB. l.!!. LEPTOCnfltiie^. :{Oftchus) MURCHI30NI. m 


Tail. Upp«i1&q^Lu<Uow Roclc, xiett 


% V.", 

.T 



lof the 


'^. liFirroCHELES— pp. hr^Onento^tailspihc. Sarac'lo^ty. 

i . .'•'» 

•} . fj. PT’/. IIYOOTUS PROBLEMATIOUS, Agass. Poriiona ^ to Carapcfce, 
ittit aize, and xnagmfied. Ludfora, m the ' Bone Bed.' 


6. Pot^OttoftoBaieof6Molto)aw-fect. Same locality. 

7 to 9. nOMALONOTtfS (including IT. Ludensis. S. Syst.) Upper 

1 ,’i ll'-’.v Bock, Lv.rUoW. 


10. 11. (-’ . i V .\ ’.lU Ui ' S . P. • BIM ' T ilONATUS. March. 10. the Bn dy 
Scgnienta ; and 11, the tail: \h«* former is I'iaccJ in an on-erted 
position, i •!' Aiit^rior en 1 <i>i\vn-n-ai\is. Jt was so ennwvca ui 
o\ lijiii.P. I •- ’ Weiiloek liiiaesoonc, Malvorns. 








^^ ^^ i ^ ^-(Ijllg4^;):ATA.-Vonj^.^l^'.^^ •^’■’ ■ ' 

9. var.^,^C^|)|^^ (O. orbicuUins, Sovr. 

';, lO. '^UllHl.S CAmOBii^ib/^^ij^^ Vai*. RUSTICA. [O. i-isf,;. n, S 
, ’ J&ijrst.) W. L^ Valley of Woolhope, 

■; .•»' * *' ' A‘ 

U» O.'ii'UNATA, Sow. fupkd^.j^t0]mal. dj^^jk jioih valves 


VT.1.^.r< AMH'T'IT.A /m 


12. O. ELEOAIfTULA 

13. O. HYBHlDA,Sow.' * * 

1.* O. .; i.OJA, (3i»iuat.i . Wi^., Walliiall. 


]. 1 '^1 .i-YA 1 /i* vnOATA. .- 


A'a'iu.il c-i^o ;iii>l iiiaf^iiUli ■!. W. Sli., i Jui nnf{toii. 


17 . T-. 'L'UAMsV.iv.’^Ali: P.. lu. vV. i^h., Jiuil.iwas. 


18. STROl’lIOMKNA (LcpU f.aj ANTW^inATA, .-^ow. W. f ii., Wf>c.lhopC. 
id. e. (Lcpteeixa) EU GLYPH A, I'akn. W. j.., J <u.Hfy. 

2%'^? ^ptaena) DF.PRESSA, Pf > w W. I.., sAicll. a .' 








UPPfciK ’ 

I ■ . .'s’. :.-ti: F.rf ; i .cat;-'.' T.V r-', i.jiin. rar, 

>••'• • ■•” A. I-.. AyrrK‘i'»rr. 

i. SnUl.- F.C i J.I'JA I hi UVvS ,'ra aa-.ug V/. L. M^tlvcrns . 

3. i .'.A. .•/. r AT.IS, Laiju. 

•^. ^ ' 'xiiM ' Ui.:-. W. i .. y. 

ft, S'. EijK 7A*'‘S, : .il: - c-c; :.i .'.t ; . . V.’. :... A' ; . 

7 . s.t :is’ - \v. j. , 

r. i K-> Atryi.) gall Air \V. L.. v:>.r. 

h itTo; I'Va'uy; I t'iuLok(s«hiri:. 

3 U. i*. KNIGH'rri, Sow. A. L. Downtoii cn thu Ruck ; Scdi\(\v. 

11 . — . ■— vAi ATMlSFORnil, San*o localities 

iS, 18. A'rKYKA. KJ^CUI.ARIS (affims), Linn. A . L., W. L., Shropshn 
May ^Eill : Dudley, &c. Woolhopc L. Woolhopc. 



PLATE XXII. 

UITKR SILURIAN BRACHTOPODA. 


Fif-. ],2. KIIYNOHONKLLA NrO’/LA, (Tnvbmtuln lncuiio?a .Sr T. 

lAifuIii.) r. L. Hiviiiorahirc ; Siiropi^lurt', 

3, R. i'i’cvL'bna ) rbNTAGONA, irow. V. 1.,, Pr lbury, S?l;YOp9MY'-. 

4. ]y. BORiOALRS, i'ohloth. tT'.'Vf.'bY.at . mnv W. 1.., Wtnlt'cl*. 

Ev.ic^e. ' 

fj. — var. iilOl'UNTA (Ter. I'ldcntala.) W . L., Pu'iioy. 

6. 11. vior.) CKISrATA, Sow. Wo.'ll.opc liiiicstoi.p, NaMv Sctir. 

7. R. tT<.r.) CUKlnlTi’Qj^'rA, Sow. IV. S., TyULwyd'i, iMaridr>vcry. 
a. ATrlYPA Cl’<r.l (AjNEATA, Dalin. \V. L., Dudley. 

?. RflYriCHONhLl.A (Tcr.l SI iiCKKIGA, Sow. Vv‘. S., Wallsall. 
li). R. DKFLE-XW, S</v. .Urebr, I'v T. inUrpliuatid. W. 1.., 

Wciiluc’r: Kut ^ : VV. S , WtilDall. 

11. C'l '■]•.) SipJCi.LAlCl*!, Sow. \V. J.., I/iu^-hopc. vV.S.. i’s»c. 

11. i'. I . f r.' i\AVl(.'’T’I.A, Sow A, I ., l.Uii'.ow ; T’^’k. \V. S.Jiui’.! >- . 

13. iv. vT<t.) WJI.SijMI, S i\w. h , Ayii.* p^iy. 

Vt. 'I El. L.'.VT’Si” l.A, S- w. \V. S., Tyne .vyod, L'nii- 
r:ovr-n'. 

15. DlDYldA. S*.w. 'Ur. 'iioynia .v T. cav.alis'' 

n. L., A.L.,Dsk, Al berlcy. 

1C. K. (Atrypa; OoOVA'l’A, Sow. ]j. 1,., Malve-ius. 

17. H. (Atrypa> 1 •El’KE.'SSA, Sow. W. 5., Stumpa "Wood, Malvcrns. 

18. H. (At.rypa) KUTU N DA, Sow. W. L., Wenlock Edge. 

19. ATKYJ'A I'icr lAAHGJNVvLT.S. Dalm. (including T. imbricato, 

W. L.). 

%}, ATIIYHIS TDIvIIDA, DaUfi. (l■-cnulslJ■lat.a). W, L., Malvcrns. 

21. BFNTAMV.KUS (AlYyi.a. LINGUIFKK, Sow. W. Sh.. Slnnn^.^ 

Wood, Malvnn.’?; 'Wall.'jall, ojc. 

22. KHYNCHONh;iiLA»uvtr\i):W PUMniKS.-^A, ."'mw W' olhopi f.iitio- 

aLoiif, Woodsi-U- iv. Naali, 1 if'n 













UPPER SILUl£!A)t 


Fig. 1. MODlOLOPto COUFXiA^i! 



• ■ r- ■ ' 

3. 0O»|6pHORA 

S^idlow. 

8 . ORTSONOTA (Qyprictedii} IMPBE 8 SA. Sow! 

4. d.. (QFpiic.) UNDATA, Sow. V. L., near Aymestaty. 

6. O. (Mja) ROTUNDATA, Sow. A-L., Caynham Caxnp, Ludlow. 

6 . (fwo 9 . (Qypricardia) AKTODALINA, Sow. U. L., 

'* . 

‘ ^ * f \ 

in • Variety of Ditto, (Cypricaa^ retuaa, Sow.) U. L., Dclbury. 

8 . . (Paomnaobia) BIOIDA, Sow. L. ti., Qerdii&n. House, Ayzucstry. 

9. 0. *(d|ypxipax<dto f) SOLB^TOL^ISS, Sow! L/ L.. near Ludlow. 


10. 


I. NUCULA ANGLl^iS^faiBj, Treweme HiUs, 

Kadnorahire. 4 Ni ^ 

11. CARDIOLA FIBROSA, S(^. Mtixy IponiUDlngl^^Laaio^^ 

13. C. Il^BRUFTA, Brodeti^X L.'L., Aymeatry ; Ra^ooral^J^.v 

- V‘'‘V *■ /' * 

18. C. . A. L., Aymeatxy^ 

14: MODXOLA AN^ui,^a<M9^r W. Sh., Glass How B^ i^L_, 
15. PTBRINBA A. L., 

' . "11: Pl::#,:, ■ 

16..-^;.LIN]^TULA, D Orb, (/^c.l 
17. ’.r..(Ay 




PU1»X3^ 

{I . rM . , , , 

_„SjKjHI80NIA (Pleurotomo'; ARTICULATA, Sow. U. L., 

I^tudlo... 



3. LOXONEMA SINUOSA, Sow. L. L., Aymestr^. 


4. TURBO OCTAVIUS (carinatua), D’Otb. U. L.j Trew^d pnijt , 

Radxuaahire. , ^ ^ r ' 

' • •' 

5. MURCHTSONIA (Pl^torotoa) LLOYDII, Sow. L. L., Shelder* 

ton; Ajmeatxf.. « 

6. FLEUROTOiOBlA UNI»^;^w. l..')i;, beaT 
id COBALLII, Sow, U. L.» Bradnor 


7. . MURCHIS( 

HiU, 

■' '■ ■ 

- S,' PhiU. (Nerita sprratfl). Woolhope 

iSk. 


PIqTOHOSUS, SoW^^'^i^^Ock. 

rfc lit M ^^ktnrrm, AymeStlJ. 



^ Wfjiloek Wd^p. 
illtr. 










PLATE m: 

UPPER SILURIAN GASTEROPODA, PTEROPODAv 
AND HETEROPODA. 

1. NATICA TARVA, Sow. U. L., Fownhope, Hcrefo'rdahircr. 

% 

2. EUOMPIIALUS SCULPI’US, Sow. W. I,., Lc-!bury. 

3. E. PUNATUS, Sow. W I.., Wenlock EJt>e. 

4. E. ALATU9, Sow, W. S. 

/i. 6, ' BRLLEROPHON DU/ATATT1S, Sow. W. L., ^iirrington, Ludlow. 

V. B. WENIiOCKENSTS, .^ow. W. h., Croft, Malvorn. 

b. B. RXT’ANSUS, Sow. IJ. L., Ludlow. • , 

*. CYKTOldTFaS » (Cvrtoceras) LAtVIS., L. L., Abberley. 

1«). C'JNULAHIA SOWERBYI (quadiasulcata). Sow. 'Incisure ^]") 

» 13 placed too feeaMtfg. 6 . W. L.. Wenlock Edge. ; 



PLATE XXVL 

UPPER SILURIAN CEPHALOPODA. 

0'ir:r0CI-:RA6 ANNULATUM, sow. W. L., Ilay Head, -WfiM-fili. 

2. var. flMBilIATUM. (0. fimbnaluin, Sow.) W.s 

Aston, May Hill ; Malverns, i^c. 

3. O. ATTENUATUM, Sow. W. S., Ouny liivcr, Shiopslnrc. 

1. ®. DTtf J ANS, Sow. li. ti., noiir Ayiin-sJ.ry. 


5. 0. NUMMUJ[#AHIU6, Sow, Vi. Ji., Whitfield Quai’rj', Tortworth 











PLATE XXVII 


TIPPKR SILURIAN GKPH AI.OPODA. 


Fii'. 1. OiLTHO'’EttAi5 Flf.OSUM, So V. L. L., Lf intwaj.'ii*r- 


(J. GLir.GARlUM, Sow. L. L., uear LuU-ow. 

3, ‘1. 0. hX CEN TRICUM, bow. Woolhopc Limest., Old HaaJLioj.siiii< . 

h. ORXiOCERAS (Orthoccras; BRlLiiiTIl, 8o\\ . t.iok- n < pe: 
\V. li., Malvoiris. 

6. The sii)huxicle, slightly ma^ruiK-d. 



PLATE XXVlll. 

UPPER SITAJKIAN CEPHATjOPQ] ) A . 

1,0, oRTiTor.-.VvAS i.ude:n 55:\ >o . u...- \ . 

O. CAN^UilCULATim, Sow. A’ S.. uiy 
• n. ANQULATUM (vir‘^atuiii'. llisiiif Lj . T,. ij , .vlocktroe Forest 

O, DIMIDIATUM, Sow. li, L., Water-bri-uk-its -neck, Radnor 

i'OI'tSt. 










PLATE XXIX. 


UPPER SILURIAN CEPHALOPODA. 

1. uliTHOCEllAS BULl.ATUM (or stiiaUiTi.', Sow. ' . L.. .. ,..luw. 

'. 1 . O, MOpKTRBENSE, S. .w, L., ilociv'-ico ::. ys. . 

‘i, 4. 0. IBEX, Sow, (Incluuing 0. y) ucu'u’.UKi.) ai T.uclow 

.■',0. O. PERELEGANS, SalLor. Jatuicc.^ I.'xx, anJ L. nrt.icUiL.:.ii. 
L. L., Elton, li". “< ; SM.idtTtoii, lif( 7- 


7. O. Ui BllICATUM, Wahl. L. L., n- ur . 



PLATE XXX 

Iji’Prai SILURIAN UKPHALUPOLA. 

>1 ' 

, 1. .‘I Pj ’ It (.Ortho'''‘i.tf< <)i ‘ ui u' ' I Y It 1 1" 'KIvj j'. . 

on \ : ! ., Jii II.- A.ir.lii. 


t i-'Uli-II .Tiuaa’j'iii ^1' (Jt V 
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UPPER SILURIAN CEmALOPODA. 

1,2. niRAGMOCERAS iTAUTITiEUM, Sow. W. S., Myddelton Hall, 
^ Cacririarthcn. 

3. P. AKClJATUM, Sow. L. L,, near Ledbury. 

■1. P. COMPRBS8TO, Sow. L. L., nea^Aymestjy. 

* 

0 . LITUIT^IS BIDDULPHIJ, Sow. W. L., Lcdbuiy. 


•/. ]/. IBE.X. Sow I,. I;., near Ludlow. 



, PLATE XXXIL • 

'f-. 

UPPER SILURIAN CEPHALOPODA. 

PHBAOMOCERAS 'VENTRICOSUM, Stcmn.ctT. L. L., Lcint- 
wardino. 


j 



HIPiPEB n32. 

CE PIf ALOP»I>A. 







PLATE XXXIIL 

UPPER SILURIAN CEPHALOPODA. 

1, 2, .S, LITUITES GIGANTKUS, Sow. L. L., Mocktree Hays. 

i. i.lTUlTlilS f TOHTUOSU8, Sow. 1* L. I Between Wels^ipuol and 
Bomew, Montgomeryshire. 



I’LATR XXXIV. 

rPPER LUDI.OW ROCK (TI1,EST0NK). 


Fip. 1. ONCHOS MURCmSONI,%c;iissi!'.. A tnio fish dofencc. Tin Mill, 
Downton. 

% LINGULA CORNEA, Sow. Some locr.Uiy. 

3. CUCULLELLA CAWDOHl, Sow. in Upper? I.Uillow Kock, ifresh- 
watcr East, Pembrokeshire. 

*4. PTERINEA (Avicnla) UKCTANGCTiARIS, s'^ow. Ibreb Chapel, 
Llandovery. 

6. ORTIIOCERAS SEMIPARTITUM, Sow. (peihip^s a Diploceras'i. 
Same locality. 

6. 0. TRACHEALE, Sow. Same locality. 

7. MODIOLOPSIS (PullaatiajTiEVIS, Sow. Iloirb C'hnpc'l. 

8. bKLLEHOPlION CARINATUS, Sow. do. 

'J. 13. THILOBATUS, Sow, Ecliuilm, lOiu. VV. of l•'Jll{'ht()ll. 

10. nOLOPKLLA {Tumtdla) CONICA, Sow. Horeb Chaprl. 
lOfl. H. (Tnrritella) GREGAllTA, Sow, Tlomb Chapel. 

11. 11. (Tunitella) OBSOLETA, Sow. Iloreb Oluii)el ; Fehnilvc. 

PMS. TROCHUS? HELICITES, Sow. do. 

14. TURBO WlLLIAMSli, Sow. do. 

Ij. GONlOPlIOltA (Cypriottrdia) CYMBiEFORMTS, Sow. Eehrnlre. 
ifi. CUCUliLEliLA (Cucullaja) ANTTQUA, Sow. Ih^reb Chapel. 

17. C. (Cuculla;aj OVATA, Sow. do. 

Id. CIIONETES (heptana) LATA, Von Buch. tJo. 

H). BELT.lSHOl'HON MURClilS' -xii, i)’( ,i.bi|;iiy» fB. sinatus). do. 

20. B. EXl’ANSUS, Sow. Youm:. .B globiitus'. Fclindio. 

31. BBYRIcniA (Aj/nosUis) TUBEKCULATA, Kloden. Lodge Bank, 
Downton. 








PLATE XXXV. 


FOSSILS, CHIEFLY FISHES, OF THE UPPER 
LUDLOW BONE BED. 

1. 5?kin of ACtOIDUS, Acrass. — anfi 2, mat^nifie*! portifjits, 

y — S. PLT5GTH.OI)Uc? MIltABlIilS. Af^ass. Jaws au^l teeth, natural size 
atjd zua^^miied. 

y— 1-2. F. SCLERODUS) l’USTi:LIFKRUfc5, A^'- 

13 . 1-i . O N G H U S M U RC HiSON i . A f . 
ib— 17. O. TKNUISTRIATUS, Ag. 

l' 5. Shaj^rcoii aicaics, probu»'ly oi OucliVia teiiui^i.ri.ttus, ^Tlieloa\*.s 
piU'Vidcns, A^.) The stratum is eiiicHy made up of these. 

AD, ‘30. 1 jtidctcriuitiablo frafjincnts, of bony toxtwxc. 

\ 23 — 25. Coprohtea (probably of Floctrouus), and eontaimripr— .OrtKoccras 
somipiirtitum, lit;. 22 ; i.ncrmito stoios. 23, 24 , Lingula 

c’<irnoa, rig. 25 ; llolopclla conica, fig. 2f> ; Orliicula I'uguta, 
nij. 27 ; Bclloroiihoii cxpaiimis, tig 2-^ — all shells of the ITpx'tr 
Ludlow RoeJe. 

ORTIIIS IjT’NATA, Sow. Fiecii.. nt in this bed. 

.*'0. St:eJ 3 or sjiorcs of ^ome Cryiiloganiic laiid-plaiit, (.ll'i’. Hooker;. 

All Lhc above are from the Bone bed at Luciford, Ludlow. 


2 



PLATE XXXVI. 

FISHES OF THE OLD RED SANDSTONE. 

Fig. a. ASTBROLEPIS. latenor and exturior view t>f a bony plaic fravn 
tl\e head. Elgin. 

3. Bony armour of the head of ASTEROliEPlS, fiom tho pa ’ c 
locality. Fig. 3* (wrongly nnrnbercd 2*\ a portion mu.'mJled. 

4, &. ONCHU3 SEMISTRIATUS, Agass. Tonlniry. 

C. CTENACANTHUS OhNATUS, Ag. The inuidle portion of a 
dc.irsal spine. Sapey, west of Worcester. 

7, S. ONCIIUS AKCUATUS, Ag. Bromyard. 

9. HOI.Ox'TYCHirS NOBILISSIMUS, Af/. One-third the natural 
length. Glashbiunio, Perthshire. 

10. Ventral scales, natural size. 

11. nObOPTYCIIICS OIGANTEUS, Ag. Same iorality. 

12. Under si.le of the scales. 

13. Tooth of llOLOrTYCillUS, Elgin. 

14. Dorsal plate of COCCOSTBUS vcallcti Ccphalaspis in the 

‘ Sil. Syst.'), Herefordshire. 

■t;, 10.» Scirated defence » I ’TYCIIACANTHI ’S ? UUBIUS, Ag. 

Jiat. size, and marmficd. llcrcfordshiic. 








PLATE XXXVII. 

FISHES OF THE OT.D RED SANDSTONE. 

1 to 3. CKTHAI.AyrrS LYI'TJ.II. A^*. yorfarshirr-. 

r. VIO’A* oi th( head. 

5. '/iXtoiior plutf.-P or scales • *h«; l.cwd, i is hiv mii.'i.itictl. 

t'. S(.-aU s trorjfi the sides of tue body, ma^'riif.ed. 

7. tfeaU'd from tr.o flaiik. 

t'. Seales iron* the sides of the tail. 

y. CRPIJ. Ll’jWISII, Af^ass. Whitbatch, Sliroj^shiic. 

10. CKVn. l.l.OYDIJ, Afjass. IIcicforLlsliire. 

iu*. A portion of the surface, and the textuie ol the uncer ia.vci. 
mapnirh-*] 

II. Cd'jl’H. ItOSTRATL'S, A,-', lieau with the oiitci rutlaec icn-i-vtd. 
Whitbatch, Sliroi>sharc. 






MURRAYS 


BEITISH CLASSICS 

IN MONTHLV VOLUMES, DEMY OCTAVO, 7«. ed. EACH. 


T he awakened taste of the public for the old Classic Authors of England 
has called forth several schemes of new editions of their works, in 
'which cheapness is the chief inducement held out to purchasers. 

These are works, however, not to be read hastily and thrown aside, but 
destined to hold a permanent place on the shelves of a library. Purchasers 
will pause, therefore, before they take in volumes hastily printed. They 
will inquire whether they are printed from a correct text, what are the value 
of the notes, and the competence of the editors. 

The object proposed in Murray’s British Classics is to furnish octavo 
library editions of standard English authors, and the plan which has been 
long meditated and well matured, will possess, besides the merit of cheapnese^ 
the higher recommendation of a text purified from error, notes tending bond 
fide to elucidhie the text, together with a beautiful and legible type, and fine 
paper, 


ATHEN>EUM. 

** The works of this new series are generally in first-rate editorial hands ; 
and those who love to collect our standard authors in handsome library 
editions may well congratulate themselves on the issue.” 

EXAMINER. 

“ The experiment in cheap literature thus begun by Mr. Murray — ^perhaps 
equalled by none in boldness — ^has certainly been begun in the right way. In 
no other way, at such a price, could it possibly hope to succeed. The series 
must include no works that are not indisputably, and by the consent of the 
whole civilised world, English classics ; and it must present them edited so 
perfectly, that there can be no hope of the production, for very many years, 
of others having in that respect superior merit. As long as this is done, we 
believe firmly that the publisher may find himself well rewarded for his most 
spirited undertaking. For surely the best works of our best writers, issued 
in the best way, ought to command for at least two generations' such a sale 
as shall render possible a price which otherwise could by no means secure for 
either editors or publisher a just remuneration. Wherefore most heartily do 
we wish Mr. Murray good speed, and offer him all encouragement in his 
worthy effort.” 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Distinguished by skilful editorship, beautiful and legible type, fine paper, 
compactness of bulk, and economy of price.” 


May, 1864 . 



s my^atrs Bitir/sn orrxxo kdition. 


THE 

WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

EUITKD AND ANNOTATED 

BY PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A., 

Author of the *' Ilniulbook of London : Past and Present.’* 

AVith Vignettes. 4 Vols. 8vo. 7a. €d. each. 

Vob. /., IJ., and III, are puhlished. Yol. IV. on May 3UL 


This Edition is printed from the last Edition revised hy the Author^ and not 
only contains more pieces than any other^ but is also the first in wl ick the 
works appear together exactly as their author left them. 


" Goldsinith is to be given in four volnnies of a large octavo size, in type 
and paper leaving nothing to be desired. The best editions have b.cn 
consulted, and the present volume certainly gives evidence of careful and 
conscientious editing. Goldsmith is to be followed by Gibbon, Tope, Dryden, 
Swift, and other writers, and the design, if executed according to the plan, 
will be an important one to men of moderate means, who desire to have good 
books in decent condition at a moderate price.” — Guardian. 

“A library edition, wtdl edited by Mr. Pctir (hinningham, and beautifully 
printed.” — Tiwes. 

“The readings of the various editions, now first completely marked, are 
extremely viiluable; and for the first time, curious to say, all Goldsmith’s 
own notes are appended to each of his works and properly distinguished 
from the additions subsequently made by editors. ’VVhen the book is 
completed, there will be no other edition to compare with Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s.” — Examiner. 

“ If Mr. Murray has shown good tact in choosing Goldsmith for his first 
author, he has shown equal ju<lgroent in selecting Mr. Cunningham for his 
editor, who has long devoted himself to the history of the lives and writings 
of the poets of the past century .” — Notes and Queries. 

“ There is a class, very numerous, to whom books are furniture and 
ornaments as well as books. Place before them a llailway edition, and 
such an edition as that published by Murray in his Eritish Classics — not 
for one instant will they hesitate to choose the latter. They will choose it, 
first, because it is really a new edition, produced with care : secondly, because, 
apart from such considerations, it is an edition which attracts them by its 
consummate elegance, and low price.” — Leader. 

“ Avoiding the evil of superfluous annotation, Mr. Cunningham has not 
encumbered the pages with learned trivialities. He is an editor, not a 
commentator, and he does not confound these functions .” — The Press. 



MDitnArs Brtn-^SH CLAsatra^piiMY o cr^r/y enmox 

GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
. KOMAN EMPIRE. 

WITH NOTES AND PREPACR 
CY DEAN MILMAN AND M. QUIZCT 

EDITED AND A>’NOTaVTI:I» 

BY WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D.. 

Editor of tlic "Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, Mythology, and Geography.” 

Witli^ortrait and Maps. 8 Vols. 8vo. 7a. 6d. each. 

*,* VoU. I. avd II. are jnihlhlt'd . — Vfl. III. will appear on June 30#A, and tlie 
mccicdivQ votuhnx willfolluto rapidly. 


This Kdition contains the unmntilated text of (jilbon^andis distirujuished 
hy careful revision, verification of all the referen'CSy and Notes incorporating 
the results of the researches of Modern Scholars and Travellers. It is also 
preceded by Gibbon's A utohiography. 


** The task of editing this noble production could not have fallen into abler 
hands. If there be any man capable of bringing to bear upon the iraprove- 
nieiit of Gibbon’s work the various additions which have been made to our 
knowledge since his time, it is Dr. Wm. Smith, ilis familiarity with the 
writings of German scholars, who by their division of labour have culti- 
vated every department of scholastic research with so much assiduity and 
success, gives him an immense advantage. In short, w^e may say that no 
author deserves and requires a more accomplished editor than Gibbon does, 
and that no editor could be found better qualiiied to do him justice than 
Ur. Wra. Smith.” — Athencdim. 

“ Pr. Wm. Smith has appended new and terse notes embodying the informa- 
tion discovered or the views deduced since Gibbon wrote, which modity the 
statements or conclusions of the historian. He has sometimes condensed 
the notes of Milman, Guizot, and Weiick. The text has been printed from 
the latest revised edition, and Gibbon’s autobiography prefixed to the 
History.” — Spectnior. 

“ The second classic introduced into Mr. Murray’s series is Gibbon, of 
whose ‘ Roman Empire * w’e have here the first volume in an edition that 
will be, and must for very many years remain, incomparably the best in 
every respect that has hitherto appeared. Nor is it the mere luxury of print 
and paper that we here receive, but in far higher respects a standard library 
edition of a standard work. The book has had absolutely the best editing 
this country could afford. Under the editorship of Pr. AVm. Smith, the whole 
has been subjected to a most accurate supervision, and for the first time a 
labour of great difficulty and importance has been earned out in connection 
with it, — all Gibbon’s references have been verified.” — Examiner, 



MURRAY’S BRITISH CLASSICS— DEMY OCTAVO EDITION. 


TUB FOIAiOWINQ ARE IN PREPARATION ; 

THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 


CONTAINING NEARLY 150 UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 

EDITED 

BY THE RIGHT HON. JOHN WILSON CROKER, 

A.3SISTED 

BY PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 

*** This edition will ho collated, for the first time, with all the editions which 
api>carcd in the Poet’s lifetime, incliuling tho«o of Warburton, Warton, and Roscne, 
and the allusions throughout will he explained with greater fulness and accuracy 
than has yet been attempted. The Ijettcrs will include Pope’s hitherto unpublished 
correspondence with Edward Earl of Oxford, and with Broome, his assistant in tho 
translation of the Odyssey; while the Life will contain many now facts of imporlaiee, 
and correct many erroi*s of previous biographers. 


THE WORKS OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 


EDITED, WITH A NEW T.TPE AND NOTES, 

BY THE REV. WHITWELL ELWIN. 

JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. 


r.DITED, WITH NOTES, 

BY PETER CUNNINGHAM, FSA 


The biographical notes of this edition will contain all tho curions and scattered 
information respecting the Poets jiublislied since Jolinson’s days, and will bo found 
especially valuable as correcting the errors into which ho has fallen. 


THE WORKS OF DRYDEN AND SWIFT. 

THOROUGHLY REVISED AND EDITED. 

BASED UPON THE EDITIONS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

By Permission of the Owners of the C<»pyrig]it‘i of Scott’s Works, 


JOHN MUllliAY. ALBEMARLE STREET. 






